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The  Chicago  Tribune  competes  with  ^ 
all  Chicago  newspapers  for  awards  from 


the  Chicago  Press  Photographers  Association. 


The  Tribune  won  five  out  of  ten  first  place  awards. 


A  tough  jury  sits  in  judgment  when  the  Of  ten  first  place  awards  that  Chicago 
Chicago  Press  Photographers  Association  newspapers  could  win— Tribune  photog- 
meets  for  its  annual  awards.  Prize-winning  raphers  took  five. 

entries  in  the  photo  competition  are  The  Tribune  serves  Chicago  in  many  ways, 
judged  by  working  staff  members  from  Outstanding  photojournalism  is  one  of 
all  Chicago  newspapers.  them. 
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Chicago  Tribune 


OF  ALL  THE  TEST 
MARKETS  IN  THE 


NATION’S  NORTHEAST... 
BUR60YNE  INDEX 
REPORTS*. . . 


ALBANY  IS  THE  MOST  POPULAR 


4*^  "si 


Sales  Management,  Audits  & 
Surveys,  Inc.,  Printers  Ink,  Selling 
Research  and  Burgoyne  Index  ALL 
AGREE  that  Albany  is  one  of  the 
TOP  TEST  MARKETS  in  the 
entire  nation. 

Find  out  WHY!  Write  us  or  contact 
your  nearest  H.  A.S.  representative. 
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'  Sales  Management 
Nov.  10.  1964 


The  Knickerbocker  News 

Represented  Nationally  by  Hearst  Advertising  Service  Inc. 


THE  HEARST  NEWSPAPERS 


Albany  TuNs-Uirian 

Albany  Kaicherbtcker  Naws 

Baltiinare  News  Amrican 

Bastan  Ncard  American  and  Snnday  Advertiser 


Las  Anfales  Heraid-Eunriner 
Naw  Yark  Janmal-Anierican 
Saa  Aatanie  Light 
San  Francisca  Examiner 


San  Francisco  News  Call  Balletin 
Seattle  PesMntalliieiwer 
Hearst  Sunday  Magazine  Croup 
Puck— The  Comic  Waekly 


/ 


In  Baltimore 

more  than  7  out  of  every  10  lines 
of  metropolitan 
newspaper  advertising 
are  placed  in 
The  Sunpapers. 


(^Classified  advertisers 
place  81 

of  their  classified  ads 
in 

The  Sunpapers) 


National  Representatives:  Cresmer,  Woodward,  O’Mara  &  Ormsbee  —  New  York,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Atlanta,  Philadelphia,  Minneapolis 
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Worcestershire  Sauce  •  .  Agate  Adams 


Research 
Needs 
a  Compass 

Worcester,  Massachusetts 

The  fact-revolution  in  media  research  is  in  fact  going  in 
circles.  Sooner  or  later  (sooner  it  is  hoped)  someone  will 
strike  an  azimuth.  Then  the  way  out  of  the  data-search 
labyrinth  will  follow. 

Some  media  are  accused  of  being  in  the  research  caboose. 
If  this  tail  end  position  is  true,  it’s  no  wonder.  The  con¬ 
glomeration  of  “scientific”  approaches  amplifies  the  mar¬ 
keting  and  media  research  dilemma. 

Hopefully,  out  of  the  confusion  of  individual  theories 
there  will  be  brought  forth  a  coordinated  program  of 
scientific  measurement,  to  increase  our  knowledge  of  ad¬ 
vertising  exposure  opportunity,  reception,  perception 
and  response. 

There  is  some  fun,  though,  trying  to  fathom  the  current 
research  jigsaw  puzzle.  About  the  time  you  translate  and 
comprehend  the  “Nine-Cell  Concept”  you  uncover  the 
“Heavy-Half”  theor}',  both  of  which  make  sense.  But, 
occasionally,  research  results  are  disconcerting.  For  ex¬ 
ample  — 

In  Worcester,  The  Evening  Gazette  carried  an 
AP  release  recently  which  reported,  “In  the 
summer  of  1964,  several  hundred  New  Yorkers 
were  shown  a  list  of  magazine  names  and  asked 
to  point  out  the  ones  they  read  regularly.  Nine 
per  cent  said  they  currently  read  Colliers.  When 
asked  which  of  their  current  magazines  they 
would  keep  if  they  could  only  keep  one,  seven 
per  cent  replied  Colliers.  Colliers  magazine 
ceased  publication  with  the  issue  of  January 
5,  1957.” 

Someone  will  probably  push-button  a  national  advertiser 
into  a  sales  decline,  but  it  won’t  be  his  fault.  He  can 
blame  it  on  the  data  bank.  But,  be  of  good  cheer  — 
there  is  liability  insurance  for  data  processing  errors. 

As  we  are  being  psyched-up  for  more  research,  the  big¬ 
gest  retailers  in  the  country  —  the  Department  Stores 
—  last  year  with  little  or  no  research  recorded  the  great¬ 
est  sales  record  in  history.  This  retailing  achievement 
was  aided  by  90%  of  Department  Stores’  advertising 
dollars  being  spent  in  newspapers. 

It  doesn’t  take  research  theatrics  to  prove  that 
OVER  60  MILLION  DAILY  NEWSPAPER 
CIRCULATION  can’t  be  wrong.  • 

This  Is  an  advertising  column  written  in  the  interests  of  newspapers 
in  general,  and  the  Worcester  Telegram  &  Gazette,  in  particular. 

Advertisement 


JUNE 

21-July  2— -Amarican  Press  Institute  Chief  News  Executives  Seminar  (news- 
pepers  under  50,000)  Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

26- 29 — Advertising  Federation  of  America,  Statler  Hilton,  Boston. 

27 —  Blair  Summer  School  for  Journalism  (six  weeks),  Blairstown,  NJ. 


1 1- 16— International  Conference  of  Weekly  Newspaper  Editors,  Pere  Mar¬ 
quette  State  Park.  Grafton,  III. 

12- 16— American  Newspaper  Guild.  Sheraton-Cadillac  Hotel.  Detroit. 

22-25— Maryland,  Virginia  and  West  Virginia  press  associations,  joint  meet¬ 
ing,  The  Homestead,  Hot  Springs,  Va. 

29-31— North  Carolina  Press  Association,  summer  meeting.  Grove  Park  Inn, 
Asheville. 


2-13 — American  Press  Institute  Circulation  Managers  Seminar,  Columbia 
University,  New  York  City. 

6-7 — Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association  of  the  Carolines,  Ocean 
Forest  Hotel,  Myrtle  Beach,  S.C. 

8-10 — New  York  State  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  Otesaga  Hotel, 
Cooperstown. 

8- 10— SN PA  Mechanical  Conference  (Eastern  Division),  Biltmore  Hotel, 

Atlanta,  Ga. 

9- 1 1 — Public  Relations  Society  of  America,  18th  Annual  Conference,  Hilton, 

Denver,  Colo, 

14- 20 — International  Typographical  Union,  Mayflower  Hotel,  Washington. 

15- 17 — ^Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association,  Summer  meeting.  Hotel  Amer¬ 
ica.  Houston. 

16- 27 — American  Press  Institute  Advertising  Executives  Seminar,  Columbia 
University.  New  York  City. 

17- 20 — Newspaper  Association  Managers  Inc.,  T!.e  Dunes,  Las  Vegas.  Nev. 
17-21 — United  States  Student  Press  Associatic.i,  Annual  Congress,  Madison 

Wis. 

22-26— Association  for  Education  In  Journalism  Convention,  School  of 
Journalism,  Newhouse  Communications  Center,  Syracuse  University, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


9-12 — New  England  Associated  Press  Executives  Association.  Black  Point  Inn, 
Prouts  Neck,  Scarborough, 

1 1-12— Illinois  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference,  Holiday  Inn,  Quincy. 

18- 19 — Missouri  Associated  Press  Publishers  and  Editors,  Hotel  Muehlebach, 
Kansas  City. 

19- 21 — Inter-State  Circulation.  Managers  Association,  Marriott  Inn,  Phila¬ 
delphia. 

23-24— Canadian  Daily  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Board.  Empire 
Hotel,  Victoria.  B.  C. 

25- 2^111  inois  Daily  Newspaper  Markets  State  Sales  Clinic,  Holiday  Inn, 
Quincy. 

26- 28 — Southern  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Fall  meeting.  Palm 
Beach  Towers,  Palm  Beach,  Fla. 

27- Oct.  8 — American  Press  Institute  Classified  Advertising  Managers 
Seminar,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

28- Oct.  2— Associated  Press  Managing  Editors  Association,  Statler-Hilton 
Hotel.  Buffalo,  N.Y. 


5— The  Advertising  Research  Foundation  Conference,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel.  New  York  City. 

5-6— United  Press  International  Edito.'s  and  Publishers  Conference,  Statler 
Hilton  Hotel,  Washington. 

10- 13 — National  Newspaper  Promotion  Association  Southern  Regional  Con¬ 
ference.  The  Outrigger,  St.  Petersburg.  Fla. 

11- 22 — American  Press  Institute  Seminar  for  Chief  News  Executives  of 
newspapers  under  50,000,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 
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THE  GROWING  SPHERE 

of  The  M/ashirigton  Post 


clear  weapons;  White  House  warriors  and  Congres¬ 
sional  committeemen. 

As  its  news  coverage  has  grown,  so  has  The  Wash¬ 
ington  Post’s  sphere  of  influence.  With  nearly  50% 
more  readers  than  any  other  newspaper  in  the  nation’s 
capital,  its  audience  includes  every  member  of  the 
Senate  and  over  03'r  of  all  Congressmen  and  key 
officials  of  Government  agencies. 

Far  beyond  Washington,  stories  by  Post  staff  writers 
now  are  relayed  to  readers  of  91  North  American  and 
overseas  newspapers  via  the  two  and  one-half-year-old 
IjOS  Angeles  Times/Washington  Post  News  Service. 

Impressed,  but  not  noticeably  awed  by  the  increasing 
international  reputation  of  'The  Post,  its  hometown 
readers  cheerfully  continue  to  phone  for  baseball 
scores,  last  week’s  recipes,  and  to  conduct  huge  vol¬ 
umes  of  private  business  through  the  Classified. 

The  Washington  Post,  in  fact,  aims  to  be  all  things 
to  all  its  readers  ...  no  mean  task  in  a  hometown  which 
is  also  the  capital  of  the  United  States  of  America. 


The  Washington  Post’s  wide-angle  view  of  the  world 
is  neatly — if  inadequately — symbolized  in  this  wall-to- 
wall  shot  of  The  Post’s  newsroom. 

Even  this  180-degree  sweep  across  tfity,  Suburban, 
National  and  Foreign  News  desks  fails  to  show  the 
wireroom.  Women’s,  Business  and  Sports  news  depart¬ 
ments  (to  the  east).  It  also  leaves  out  the  Picture  desk 
and  Editorial  Page  writers  to  the  west. 

Bringing  first-hand  news  of  the  world  to  this  na¬ 
tion’s  capital  has  grown  to  be  a  360-degree,  global 
undertaking  for  The  Washington  Post  in  the  past  five 
years.  Eleven  writers  of  The  Post’s  foreign  service 
report  directly  to  Washington  from  news  capitals  of 
the  world,  and  a  newly-assigned  news  editor  is  on  his 
way  to  London. 

The  Post’s  National  News  Bureau  now  numbers  a 
score  of  writers — award-winning  specialists,  many  of 
them,  on  subjects  that  lange  from  medicare  to  gam¬ 
bling  in  Arkansas,  from  Poverty  to  the  pork  barrel ; 
civil  rights  and  legislative  wrongs,  gun  laws  and  nu¬ 


First  in  circulation . . .  first  in  advertising . . .  first  in  awards 


RtprtMitttf  If:  6«/»*ra/~Sa«if]rer,  Ftriuton,  Wallier.  ffoMt  d  Hal  Htmun  Astoc.  (Florida),  lou  Robbins  (N.Y.  and  N.J.),  C.  M.  Savact  Auoc.  (Panna),  Gaorie  Allard  (Ntw  England  and  Mid-Sduth). 

nn*nciM/—fif»n{  Wabb.  Co/n/cd— Puclu  Metropolitan  Sunday  Newspapers.  fni0mat/onM/ international  (Europe  and  Asia),  6.  Enriauaa  Simoni  (Maitea). 


We  were  trying  to  draw  pictures  of 
the  55,000  subscribers  The  Plain 
Dealer  has  added  in  the  last  five  years, 
but  they  just  wouldn’t  fit  in  this  space. 
We’ve  added  45,000  new  Sunday  sub¬ 
scribers  in  the  last  two  years.  Total 
daily  circulation:  364,290,  Sunday: 
530,684.  National  representatives : 
Cresmer,  Woodward,  O’Mara  &  Onus- 
bee,  Inc. 
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IVEWSPAPERING  was  rugged  in  the  Old  West  w-hen  a  lirave 
^  breed  of  young  editors  wandered  over  the  wild  country 
with  their  “shirt-tails  full  of  type,”  hand-crank  presses  and 
fists  fit  for  brawling.  Their  wild  and  wonderful  stories  will 
be  recorded  in  a  book  soon  to  be  published,  “Newspapcrin» 
in  the  Old  West”  (Superior  Press,  Seattle,  Wash.).  The 
author,  Bob  Karolevitz,  both  journalist  and  journeyman  printer, 
traveled  7,(XK)  miles,  interviewed  old-timers  in  their  backwoods 
haunts,  scoured  historical  museums  and  burrowed  through  piles 
of  yellowing  files  in  ink-stained  print  shops.  Don  Duncan, 
Seattle  Times  columnist,  interviewed  the  author  and  wrote: 


Dreaming  dreams  as  big  as  the  West,  frontier  newspap<‘rmen 
followed  the  dust  of  the  prospector’s  burro  and  the  wagon  trains 
and  the  cinders  of  the  wiMMl-lired  loekies  to  spin  the  yarns  of  the 
untamed  land  **out  yonder." 

Young  men,  intensely  personal  in  their  approach  to  news. 
Tough  men,  railing  names  and  struggling  for  existence.  Indomita¬ 
ble  men,  folding  their  tents  in  the  dead  of  night  and  pushing 
ever  westward  in  search  of  the  rainbow's  end. 

Frontier  journalism  above  all  was  inventive  men.  A  UeadwiKid, 
S.  D.,  editor,  faced  with  the  competition  of  a  dozen  little  newspa¬ 
pers,  found  he  couldn't  get  printers.  .So  he  took  two  bottles  of 
booze,  his  handwritten  copy  and  a  typeease  to  the  nearest  saloon. 
There  lit*  staged  type-setting  contests  among  the  hard-drinking 
printers,  paying  oiT  with  the  hooch. 

.Salt  Lake  City  editors  got  Mormon  women  to  tear  up  their  |>etti- 
coats  for  newsprint,  on  which  they  printed  in  a  weird-character 
alphabet.  Other  editors  scrounged  wallpaper,  butcher  paper  and 
even  silk  to  serve  as  newsprint. 

Tramp  printers  hastily  can-ed  letters  from  hardwood  to  fill 
out  lines  when  type  was  short.  Two  v's  often  were  jammed  to¬ 
gether  to  make  a  passable  w.  Ink  rollers  made  of  molasses  and 
glue  served  well,  except  when  liungrv-  printers  nibbled  them  as 
crandy.  Tombstones  made  dandy  composing  stones. 

Newspapers  were  printed  in  sod  houses,  adobe  huts,  tents,  log 
cabins,  false-front  buildings  and  under  the  open  sky. 

Many  i-ditors  packed  six-guns  to  bark  their  extravagant  charges. 
Even  then,  some  were  shot  or  horsewhipped  bi'fore  they  could  draw. 

In  Sioux  Falls,  S.  D.,  a  band  of  Indians  raided  a  newspaper  shop, 
threw  the  presses  in  the  river  and  carried  olT  type  to  inlay  their 
peace  pipes. 

Flamboyant  newspaper  names  flourished:  The  Solid  Htuldoon, 
The  Guthrie  Get  Up,  The  Daily  Trespass,  Flurnffudgeim's  Gazette, 
The  Laramie  Boomerang,  The  Cripple  Creek  Bruslter,  The  Bumble 
Bee  Budget  and  the  immortal  Tombstone  Epitaph. 

Journalism  ranged  from  the  yellow-dog  “Oregon  style,"  so  hot 
it  nearly  scorched  the  newsprint,  to  the  deft,  happy-go-lucky  “Wyo- 
1  ming  style."  Some  editors  fictionalized  blatantly,  writing  us  the 
I  “Lurid  Liar  of  Landar*’  or  “Lying  Jim  Townsend.” 

Subscriptions  sold  for  a  cord  of  wood,  a  couple  of  fryers,  a  sack 
I  of  spuds  or  “anything  animate  or  inanimate."  Advertisements 
made  extravagant  claims  for  patent  medicines,  chewing  tobacco 
and  opium-addiction  cures.  One  newspaper  headlined  a  coffin 
advertisement:  “Attention  Sinners.” 

The  colorful  Oregon  Spectator  (Oregon  City,  1846)  was  the 
Pacific  Coast’s  first.  The  Columbian  (Olympia,  1852)  brought 
journalism  to  Washington  Territory.  Our  first  was  the  Seattle 
,  Gazette,  published  by  J.  R.  W'atson  &  Co.,  1863.  ^ 

These  gusty  frontier  journalists  bellowed  forth  news  of  “Custer’s 
I..ast  .Stand,"  of  gold  strikes,  land  Iwmins,  Indian  treaties  and 
bangin’  parties.  Some  survived  only  one  issue;  others  were  run 
out  of  town  before  its  small  start  toward  immortality. 

Some  carried  entire  newspaper  shops  on  a  single  horse.  Others 
had  strings  of  mules.  They  lived  and  loved,  and,  in  their  way, 
brought  stability  to  rootless  Western  boom  towns. 

— Bert  Nevins.  New  York  public  relations  consultant,  is  doing  a 
piece  on  unusual  requests  made  by  pr  people  and  publicists  to  news 
tnlitors.  He  invites  editors  and  reporters  to  send  examples  of  such 
unusual  requests  to  him  at  1150  North  South  Lake  Drive,  Hollywood, 
Fla.  — From  a  press  release  by  Lou  Weintraub  for  the  Lefrak  Or¬ 
ganization:  “.Scraping  together  every  penny  he  could,  Sam  Ixifrak 
was  the  lop  bidder  with  $5,000,000  for  49  realty  properties  and  mortgages 
at  a  public  auction.” 
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INSTANT  SUCCESS 


.  .  .  spells  out  the  immediate 
acceptance  of  the  newly  com¬ 
bined  Syracuse,  N.Y.  Herald- 
American  and  Sunday  Post- 
Standard. 


READERS  LIKE  IT  ..  . 

Advertisers  endorse  it! 

The  combined  features  of  these 
two  fine  Sunday  Newspapers 
now  delivers  to  the  Reader  the 
most  complete  Sunday  News¬ 
paper  in  Upper  New  York  State. 


Advertisers  endorsement  is  evidenced 
by  increased  lineage  and  promotions 
and  reported  results. 


THROUGH  THE  COMBINED  SUNDAY 
NEWSPAPERS  TOTAL  COVERAGE  OF 
THE  ENTIRE  15-COUNTY  GREATER 
CENTRAL  NEW  YORK  MARKET  IS 
OBTAINED  AT  ONE  LOW  COST' 


the  SYRACUSE  NEWSPAPERS 

HERALD-JOURNAL  HERALD-AMERiCAN  THE  POST-STANDARD  /ntj^ 

Evening  POST-STANDARD  Morning 

Sunday 


Represented  notionally  by  MOLONEY,  REGAN  4  SCHMITT 


editorial 


Concession  Long  Overdue 

I' HK,  one  day  siisjjension  ol  tlie  \exo  York  Post  brings  to  miiul  a 
speech  by  Elmer  Hrown.  president  ol  the  International  l  ypo- 
graphical  Union,  to  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association. 

“We  view  the  invention  atid  uses  ol  teihnological  atlvances  not  only 
as  the  salvation  of  the  newspa|>er  business,  but  the  assurance  of  a 
larger  and  more  valued  l  EU  to  serve  our  communitv  ol  interest.  .  . 
Regartlless  of  what  you  may  think,  we  ate  grown-up  boys  itow  and  we 
realize  fully  that  if  you  ilon’t  prosper,  then  neither  will  we.” 

Up  to  now  it  has  seemed  that  hnal  I  TU  olfiters  were  |)aying  more 
attention  to  the  qualifications  Mr.  Hrown  jnit  on  that  statement 
than  on  the  high-sounding  wonls  themselves.  His  limitations  included 
“no  attrition”  of  manjjower,  II  U  jurisdiction,  and  a  “fair  share  of 
the  savings.” 

After  months  of  fruitless  negotiation  on  this  matter,  the  president 
of  the  Nev\'  York  local  has  agreed  to  a  trial  pericnl  for  use  of  computer 
equipment  during  which  it  will  be  studied  and  the  conditions  nego¬ 
tiated.  He  was  forced  into  this  concession  by  the  spunky  attitude  of 
Mrs.  Dorothy  Schiff,  Post  publisher,  who  laid  her  cards  on  the  table 
and  said  frankly  the  alternatives  were  permanent  sus|x;nsion  or  sale. 

Although  the  trial  |)eriod  should  be  longer,  in  our  opinion,  and 
would  be  more  conclusive  if  applied  to  several  plants  instead  of  just 
one,  this  represents  the  first  realistic  action  on  the  part  of  l  EU  toward 
New  York’s  newspajrer  publishing  problems.  Since  there  has  l)een  no 
secret  about  those  prol)lems  this  change  in  attitude  is  long  overdue. 

The  future  of  the  ITU  and  hundreds  of  its  members  in  New  York 
and  the  future  of  se\eral  large  newspa))ers  are  linked  together  in  one 
big  cjuestion  of  survival.  ITU  cannot  help  to  solve  that  cptestion  by 
recalcitrance.  That  can  only  bring  disaster  u|X)n  itself  as  well  as  others, 
as  Mrs.  Schiff  made  clear. 

A  spirit  of  cooperative  effort  for  the  best  interests  of  the  newspapers 
and  the  people  who  work  for  them  has  been  lacking  for  many  years, 
riiis  first  inkling  of  such  c()o|>eration  is  encouraging,  but  ITU’s  time 
limit  of  one  week  is  not. 


The  Right  to  Manage 

^  I ^  HKRK  seems  to  lie  little  doubt  that  because  ol  demands  bv  labor 
-*■  unions,  many  of  which  are  supported  l)y  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board,  and  some  upheld  by  the  courts,  management  is 
rapidly  losing  the  right  to  manage. 

Recently  the  Seventh  Uircuit  Court  of  .Appeals  ujdielcl  an  NLRB 
ruling  that  the  Danvilte  (Ill.)  Cotntnrrcial-Xcu’s  had  refused  to  Itargain 
with  the  teamsters  about  a  decision  to  institute  changes  in  its  delivery 
system  which  resulted  in  the  elimination  of  10  jobs. 

When  management  cannot  reorganize  its  production  and  distribu¬ 
tion  methcxls  for  efhciency  reasons  without  asking  jx.“rmission  from 
someone  else,  then  it  has  Urst  the  right  to  manage. 


And  the  Ward  teas  made  flesh,  and  dwelt 
aminiff  us  ..  .  John,  I;  14. 
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letters 


TODAY’S  GRADS 

Hack  in  1929,  the  Minnesota  Daily  Star 
(now  Minneapolis  Star)  hired  two  cub 
reporters.  One  came  from  J-School.  I  was 
the  otlier — with  no  university  or  college 
background,  two  years  out  of  high  school. 
When  tlie  managing  editor  learned  this, 
he  said  to  me:  “Thank  heavens  for  that. 
I’ll  make  you  into  my  kind  of  newspaper¬ 
man-  a  good  one.”  The  J-School  grad 
lasted  six  weeks,  always  complaining  be¬ 
cause  lie  got  assignments  not  glamorous 
enough  to  suit  his  training.  I..ast  I  heard 
of  liim.  lie  was  out  of  the  business.  I’ve 
lieen  at  it.  in  one  form  or  another,  ever 
since.  And  in  my  days  I’ve  covered  some 
of  the  very  top  assignments  on  the  four 
papers  I  worked  for  during  those  years. 
I  learned  my  craft  well  enough  to  come 
to  a  strange  community  and  make  my  way 
in  public  relations. 

Not  long  ago  the  son  of  an  old  friend 
called  me.  The  young  man  had  graduated 
from  J-School  recently,  gotten  a  job  with 
a  PR  agency,  working  on  a  drawing  ac¬ 
count  against  commission.  He  wanted  me 
to  tell  him  how  to  go  about  getting  new 
business.  I  urged  him.  with  every  persua¬ 
sive  argument  possible,  to  get  some  news¬ 
paper  experience  first.  He  wouldn’t  listen. 

All  of  which  leads  up  to  the  New  York 
University  J-.School  grads,  per  your  June 
5  story.  They  can’t  find  jobs,  don’t  under¬ 
stand  why  they’re  not  being  grabbed  up 
by  New  York  City  newspapers.  Unless  he 
can  write  features,  one  won’t  work  for  a 
paper  because,  he  says  wrongly,  “You 
don’t  learn  anything  in  most  assignments.” 
Another  doesn’t  want  to  go  back  to  New 
Jersey  to  work  on  her  home-town  paper. 
.4gain.  how  wrong.  A  third  went  to  J- 
School  to  avoid  taking  math.  What  a  rea¬ 
son.  A  fourth  refuses  to  go  back  as  a  copy 
boy  on  the  Herald  Tribune.  What  a  fool. 

Only  one  showed  initiative — the  gal  who 
heard  about,  went  after  and  got  a  job  on 
the  Middletown  (N.Y.)  Record.  Of  the 
lot.  I’ll  wager  she  will  be  the  only  one  to 
succeed  in  this  business. 

And  as  I  think  of  it,  I’m  not  surprised 
the  New  York  papers  aren’t  breaking 
down  the  doors  of  NYU  J-School,  seeking 
its  grads.  I’ll  bet  they,  too,  feel  as  did 
my  first  M.E.  about  the  kind  of  cubs  who 
ran  be  made  into  the  best  newspapermen. 
I  lielieve  my  M.E.  ^6  years  ago  was  right: 
“Thank  heavens”  I  didn’t  go  to  college. 
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That’s  not  to  say,  of  course,  that  J-Schools 
haven’t  turned  out  some  really  cracker- 
jack  newsmen — they  have.  But  today’s 
crop  of  grads  reminds  me  of  that  other 
cub  in  1929  who  didn’t  make  it. 

Jack  Wkinbfrc 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

*  *  * 

REQUESTS  FOR  SERVICE 

I  was  very  gratified  to  see  the  excellent 
story  on  our  Supreme  Court  project  in  a 
recent  edition  of  E&P.  I  am  sure  that  you 
will  be  interested  to  know  that  the  re¬ 
sponse  has  been  nothing  short  of  enthusi¬ 
astic.  I  do  not  have  an  exact  count  as  yet, 
but  every  day’s  mail  since  that  article  ap¬ 
peared  has  contained  numerous  requests 
for  our  service. 

In  that  same  connection  I  have  some 
additional  good  news  for  your  readers,  and 
I  should  appreciate  it  very  much  if  this 
could  be  brought  to  their  attention,  either 
as  a  small  news  insert  or  in  the  “Letters” 
column.  The  new  development  is  that  the 
Association  of  American  Law  Schools  will 
continue  to  offer  this  service  free  to  all 
interested  reporters  and  editors  for  the 
1965  Term  of  Court.  That  is,  there  will  in 
no  event  be  a  charge  to  them  before  the 
fall  of  1966. 

A  grant  from  a  foundation  allows  us  to 
take  this  step,  and  we  feel  that  in  this 
way  individuals  will  become  acquainted 
with  our  program  who  might  not  other¬ 
wise  have  subscribed  to  it.  As  in  the  past, 
subscriptions  are  available  by  writing  to 
Professor  Michael  H.  Cardozo,  Associa¬ 
tion  of  American  Law  Schools.  1521  New 
Hampshire  Avenue.  N.W.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

Henry  G.  Manne 

Washington,  D.C. 

*■*••*■ 

ON  MONOPOLIES 

The  respect  I  have  long  held  for  Ralph 
Ingersoll  and  for  PM  was  dimmed  some¬ 
what  by  his  comments  (June  5)  on  the 
“advantages”  of  monopolies.  I  would  sub¬ 
mit  that  the  usually-sharp  Mr.  Ingersoll  is 
a  bit  naive  on  this  point. 

Certainly  I  would  agree  that  a  monop¬ 
oly,  freed  from  the  pressure  of  competi¬ 
tion.  can  maintain  itself  on  a  dignified 
level  without  having  to  stoop  to  sensation¬ 
alism  to  sell  newspapers.  Also,  readers 
can  be  confident  that  a  monopoly  will  not 
prostitute  itself  to  its  advertisers,  since 
local  advertisers  undoubtedly  need  the 
paper  more  than  it  needs  them. 

But  these  are  minor  points,  I  think, 
when  you  consider  the  great  disadvan¬ 
tages  which  a  monopoly  situation  creates. 
First,  there  is  no  pressure  to  get  the  news 
to  the  public  as  quickly  as  possible.  In 
our  own  operation,  when  we  are  pinched 
for  space,  we  will  frequently  hold  a  story 
which  we  consider  to  be  minor  until  the 
following  day.  I’m  sure  we  wouldn’t  do 
this  if  we  had  a  competitor.  And  we  are 
frequently  lax  on  our  follow-ups — not  be¬ 
cause  we  are  poor  journalists  (I  don’t 
think  we  are),  but  because,  when  we  are 
very  busy,  we  can  afford  to  put  off  such 
items  if  there  is  no  competitor  to  keep 
us  on  our  toes. 

More  important,  a  monopoly  newspaper, 
as  the  only  local  printed  matter,  tends  to 
become  paternalistic  in  its  editorial  writ- 


'm 


'You  Mean  It's  Really  Over?' 

Hubenthal,  Los  Angeles  Herald-Examiner 

ing.  I’ve  seen  too  many  monopolies  which 
try  to  play  God  editorially,  professing  to 
examine  both  sides  of  an  issue  and  then 
“deciding”  for  the  reader  what  he  should 
think.  Much  to  my  dismay.  I’ve  even  no¬ 
ticed  a  bit  of  this  creeping  into  my  own 
writing  from  time  to  time.  On  local  mat¬ 
ters.  the  monopoly  reader  knows  only 
what  his  paper  tells  him;  certainly  he 
could  better  make  up  his  mind  if  he  had 
two  or  more  papers  arguing  an  issue  from 
several  sides. 

Ingersoll  says  a  monopoly  can  work  for 
the  good  of  the  community  “if  the  owners 
let  them.”  This  is  precisely  the  point, 
though.  A  monopoly  owner  has  no  reason 
to  involve  his  business  in  controversy.  He 
has  his  readers,  he  has  his  advertisers — 
why  stir  up  trouble?  Mr.  Ingersoll  might 
be  interested  to  know  that,  in  our  general 
area,  only  three  monopolies  bother  to 
carry  any  editorials  at  all  (even  canned 
ones),  and  that  several  publishers  have 
issued  strict  instructions  to  their  staffs  not 
to  rock  the  boat  in  any  way,  shape  or 
form. 

Dan  Rottenberg 

City  Editor 
Commercial-Review, 

Portland,  Indiana 


Short  Takes 

Wall  Street  speculated  on  possible 
dividend  or  spit  action  by  directors. — 
.\uguiita  (Ga.)  Herald. 


Braddock  was  a  10-1  long  sot  the  1935 
night  he  dethroned  Baer. — New  York 
Journal- A  merican. 


She  was  a  winer  in  a  national  contest. 
— Lancaster  (Pa.)  New  Era. 


Trustees  for  the  colleges  are  to  be 
selected  without  regard  to  geographical 
or  denominational  affliction. — Charlotte 
(N.  C.)  Observer. 
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The  strongest 
sales  organization 

in 

newspaper 

representation 

starts 

July  1, 1965 
...Storys 
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*’**  W^e  are  putting  together  under 
one  roof,  or  more  accurately, 
under  1 1  roofs  from  coast  to 
coast,  the  strongest  sales  force, 
from  the  standpoint  of  manpower 
and  facilities,  in  the  representative 
field.  It’s  keyed  to  the  hard, 
intelligent  selling  that  must  be 
done  for  newspapers  today. 


FRANK  W.  MILLER.  JR.  Chairman  of  the  Board 


HOWARD  C.  STORY,  JR.  President 


Story  &  Kelly-Smith,  Inc.  is  a  different  kind  of  big  representa¬ 
tive  firm. 

We’re  big  in  manpower,  but  we’re  rich  in  experience,  too. 

Kelly-Smith  began  in  1906;  Story,  Brooks  &  Finley  in  1913. 

We’re  big,  but  not  just  on  Madison  Avenue,  North  Michigan  or 
Hollywood  &  Vine.  We  have  11  company-owned  offices  close  to 
agencies  and  clients. 

Our  plans  are  different  as  well  as  big.  W'e  have  some  novel  ideas 
on  how  newspaper  selling  can  be  made  more  exciting  and  more 
resultful  —  and  these  apply  not  just  to  national  but  to  retail 
business,  too! 

We  are  big;  and  we  have  the  advantages  of  being  big:  depth  in 
sales  development  and  research,  backed  by  a  complete  media  library, 
art  staff  and  printing  operation.  But  perhaps  the  biggest  thing  about 
us  is  the  confidence  newspaper  owners  and  operators  around  the 
country  have  in  us:  publishers  in  21  of  the  nation’s  top  100  U.S. 
markets,  alone,  have  selected  Story  &  Kelly-Smith  to  sell  for  them. 

Small  wonder,  then,  that  we  have  but  a  single  objective:  to  be 
“best.”  And  that’s  just  what  we  intend  to  be:  as  spokesmen  for  the 
newspaper  medium  and  salesmen  for  its  leading  papers. 

elly- Smith,  Inc. 

750  THIRD  AVENUE.  NEW  YORK,  N,Y.  10017 


ATLANTA  DETROIT 

BOSTON  PHILADELPHIA 

CHICAGO  LOS  ANGELES 
CINCINNATI  MIAMI 
CLEVELAND  SAN  FRANCISCO 


When  did  Mariner  IV 
leave  for  Mars? 

. .  .What  happened  to 
Mariner  III? 


The  New  York  Times  Annual  Index  for 
1964 . . .  published  this  month . . .  answers 

these  and  half  a  million  other  questions! 

•  •  • 

The  New  York  Times  Index  is  ready  to  an¬ 
swer  all  the  touj?h  questions  about  the  events 
of  1964.  In  minutes !  And  you  don’t  need  back 
issues  of  The  New  York  Times  to  make  it  work. 

The  Index  is  a  basic  research  tool. ..a  stream¬ 
lined  history  of  1964.  It  puts  at  your  fingertips 
information  on  business  affairs,  government 
activities,  politics,  .sociological  trends. 

This  unique  information  retrieval  system  is 
a  basic  guide  to  .scientific  di.scoveries,  manu¬ 
facturing  techniques.  It  gives  you  information 
on  education,  religion,  the  fine  arts  and  count¬ 
less  other  fields. 

Without  the  Index,  you  could  spend  hours 
gathering  facts  for  reports,  speeches  and  arti¬ 
cles...  pinpointing  dates,  names  and  numbers 
...locating  important  texts.  The  New  York 
Times  Index  can  save  you  all  that  time  and 
work.  It’s  like  having  another  library  as.sist- 
ant  on  your  .staff !  j 

The  co.st  is  just  $60.  Add  $45  more  arid  you 
also  get  the  semi-monthly  issues  of  the  Index 
for  a  full  year.  (If  ordered  .separately,  the  24 
i.s.sues  would  co.st  $60.) 

As  sure  as  there  will  be  news  from  Maji's  and 
beyond  this  fall,  the  supply  of  the  Annual  In¬ 
dex  won’t  meet  the  demand.  If  you  want  the 
Annual  Index  to  work  for  you,  order  it  now! 

The  New  York  Times  Annual  Index  has  over 


1,000  pages,  8’1*  x  11,  printed  on  long-lasting 
rag  paper,  sturdily  bound  in  library  buckram. 
Use  this  coupon  to  order  yours  today ! 


The  New  York  Times  Index— Dept.  EP-6 
Times  Square,  New  York,  N.Y.  10036 

Please  enter  my  order  immediately  for; 

□  The  complete  service  to  include  a  copy  of  the 

1964  Annual  volume  and  24  issues  of  the  twice-a- 
month  Index  $105 

□  The  1964  Annual  volume  only  $  60 

□  Payment  enclosed  □  Send  invoice 

Oryanizaticn  or  company  iianie 
Send  to  the  attention  of 

Addrenn 

City  State  (X:  Xip 
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Every  Saturday  Since  1884 


INewYork  Post  Suspension 
Wins  Trial  of  Computer 


Thus  the  New  York  Post, 
founded  by  Alexander  Hamil¬ 
ton  in  1801,  failed  to  publish 
any  of  its  seven  editions  for 
Wednesday,  June  23.  Its  circu¬ 
lation  is  approximately  337,000. 

Meiliuli<tn  Session 

Mrs.  Schiff  met  with  Mr. 
®  Powers  and  Theodore  W.  Kheel, 
.  ®  labor  attorney  and  mediator,  in 
her  apartment  on  East  r)4th 
_  Street.  Shortly  after  9  P.M. 
^  ‘‘  the  publisher  went  to  the  Post 

newsroom  downtown  and  an- 
■sus-  nounced  to  reporters  that  Mr. 
tinpr  Powers  had  consented  to  a 
all  of  the  i)ai)er’s  1,400  em-  week’s  trial  of  computer  tyi)e- 
ployes  not  to  report  to  work  setting  at  the  Post, 
until  further  notice  except  in  ;virs.  Schiff  ordered  publica- 
the  ca.se  of  some  specifically  re-  tion  resumed,  joyfully  calling 
(juested  to  work.  Kheel  the  “best  mediator 

“Your  compensation  ceases  as  in  the  world.” 
of  the  last  shift  worked,”  the  “This  is  not  a  resolution  of 
management  stated.  the  automation  issue  as  far  as 

“Your  employment  with  this  the  other  New  York  newspapers 
newspaper  has  not  been  ter-  are  concerned,”  Mr.  Kheel  said, 
minated.”  “To  .say  now  that  the  problem 

Spokesmen  for  the  various  solved  on  the  Post  is  not  a 
unions  .said  they  would  fight  to  valid  assumption.  This  will  be 
obtain  j)ayment  of  wages  for  the  first  time  that  computerized 
the  day  of  suspension.  ‘'OPV  has  appeared  in  a  New 

Mrs.  Schiff  went  to  the  com- 

posing  room  and  spoke  to  the  tell  what  will  eventuate, 
printers,  explaining  why  she  Powers  likewise  was  re- 

had  taken  such  drastic  action,  strained,  amid  the  confusion 
and  assuring  the  men  that  no  brought  aliout  by  microphones 
one  would  lose  his  job  as  a  re-  television  lights  and  cam- 

suit  of  the  use  of  a  computer  eras  in  the  hot  room.  When 
except  by  attrition.  asked  if  something  permanent 

At  a  news  conference  later  mipht  result  from  the  test  which 
.she  spoke  of  the  possibility  of  called  full  and 

closing  the  Post  or  selling  it  complete,”  Mr.  Powers  replied: 
unless  the  union  reached  some  “I  hope  so.  We  will  resume 
kind  of  a  “decent  agreement”  our  negotiations,  and  we  are 
with  her.  (Ctnifinued  on  page  73) 
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Knight  Warns:  Production 
Processes  Must  Be  Changed 
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Strikes  Jeopardizing  Papers’ 
Ability  to  Survive  Competition 


Chicago 

“Wake  up  and  pet  with  it!” 

On  that  keynote,  voiced  by 
James  L.  Knipht,  president  of 
the  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald,  the 
37th  annual  ANPA/RI  Produc¬ 
tion  Manapement  Conference 
here  this  week  considered  ad¬ 
vances  that  are  cominp  rapidly 
in  automated  processes  for  pub- 
lishinp  newspapers. 

Mr.  Knipht,  addressinp  the 
patherinp  as  president  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  Research  Institute, 
directed  his  admonition  to  both 
publishers  and  leaders  of  labor 
unions  in  the  newspaper  indus¬ 
try. 

“Every  time  a  newspaper 
strike  stops  publication  from 
this  moment  on  the  sooner  will 
come  the  moment  of  truth,”  he 
declared. 

‘Unfaithful  Reader' 

Members  of  the  metropolitan 
press  are  already  in  economic 
jeopardy,  he  said,  and  absence 
from  newsstands  and  front 
porches  causes  the  “already 
somewhat  unfaithful  reader  to 
look  elsewhere.”  He  continued: 

“In  most  every  larpe  city  of 
this  land  we  witness  the  rapid 
prowth  of  community  news¬ 
papers.  These  publications  are 
full  of  advertising,  their  readinp 
material  improves  and  they  are 
attractively  printed  and  de¬ 
livered  to  your  home. 

“The  circulation  growth  of 
many  of  these  publications  has 
increased  by  about  the  same  pro¬ 
portions  as  the  metropolitan 
circulation  has  decreased. 

“When  your  newspaper  fails 
to  appear  some  day,  do  not  be 
surprised  to  find  a  new  publica¬ 
tion  appear  magically  to  fill  the 
void.  An  aggressive,  imaginative 
group  can  produce  a  publication 
that  will  meet  the  ne^s  of  your 
readers  and  advertisers  almost 
overnight.  They  used  modern 
production  devices,  they  are  not 
problemed  by  make-work  rules, 
and  frequently  have  no  union 
affiliation. 

“With  the  arrival  of  the  new 
publication  the  demand  for  your 
product  diminishes  and  so  does 
your  chance  of  coming  out  of  the 
strike  with  a  whole  skin. 

“What  happens  to  the  union 
people?  They,  too,  lose." 


Pointing  out  that  modern 
printing  production  methods  can 
produce  great  quantities  of  work 
with  only  a  token  outlay  of 
capital  for  equipment,  Mr. 
Knight  said  that  new  competi¬ 
tors  can  utilize  production  plants 
to  the  limit  of  machine  capacity, 
“not  to  an  artificial  production 
level  negotiated  into  a  contract.” 

Since  manning  requirements 
of  the  community  newspaper 
publisher  are  not  above  those 
necessary  to  run  the  machinery, 
this  competitor  of  the  metropoli¬ 
tan  press  “can  soon  become  your 
successor,”  Mr.  Knight  observed. 

“Every  printing  difficulty  that 
is  experienced  by  a  newspaper,” 
he  said,  “hastens  the  moment 
when  new  systems  and  new  pro¬ 
cedures  will  break  through  the 
resistance  points  set  up  by  man.” 

Turning  to  the  computer  in 
newspaper  operation,  Mr. 
Knight  observed  that  in  the  “un- 
Ifelievably  short  time  that  com¬ 
puters  have  been  around,  our 
industry  has  been  shaken.  Man¬ 
agement  cannot  grasp  the  impli¬ 
cation  of  what  this  monster  does, 
or  of  what  it  is  capable  of  doing. 
Labor,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
really  distressed.  The  average 
man  in  the  shop  regards  the 
thing  with  curiosity  and  perhaps 
some  suspicion,  but  his  big  union 
chief  is  getting  apoplectic.” 

‘People  Problems’ 

Advising  the  production  man¬ 
agement  personnel  that  “people 
problems”  will  loom  very  im¬ 
portantly  in  their  personal 
workload.  Mr.  Knight  went  on: 

“With  the  introduction  of  digi¬ 
tal  techniques  to  the  composing 
room,  fuel  has  been  added  to  the 
perpetual  controversy  between 
management’s  right  to  manage 
and  labor’s  right  to  labor. 

“When  the  old  skills  are 
needed  less  and  less  by  an  indus¬ 
try  in  the  throes  of  tremen¬ 
dously  rapid  far-reaching  tech¬ 
nological  change,  labor  manage¬ 
ment  tensions  and  disruptions 
are  inevitable.” 

Pointing  out  that  job  skill 
re<]uirement  is  sharply  down¬ 
graded  when  computerizing  is 
adopted,  Mr.  Knight  said: 

“You  shift  from  hot  composi¬ 
tion  to  the  photocomposing  sys¬ 
tem.  Will  you  continue  to  pay 
journeyman  scales  to  the  new 


compositor  who  uses  only  a  razor 
and  a  boning  tool?  This  type  of 
work  is  ideally  suited  for  people 
coming  out  of  art  schools. 

“What  do  you  think  an  en¬ 
graver  is  worth  in  today’s  mar¬ 
ket?  This  department  is  so  full 
of  mechanization  that  the  trade, 
in  its  basic  steps,  can  be  taught 
almo.st  overnight. 

Manned  by  a  Regiment? 

“Should  our  presses  be  manned 
by  a  regiment  or  by  just  an 
adequate  number  of  people?  The 
union  pressmen  .staunchly  de¬ 
fend  the  concept  that  each  fully 
automatic  reel,  tension  and 
paster  needs  per.sonal,  tender, 
loving  care. 

Does  the  modern  stereo  opera¬ 
tion  need  two  or  three  men  to 
cast  a  plate  on  a  Supermatic,  or 
only  one? 

Does  a  delivery  into  the  mail 
room  require  five  men  to  a  line 
when  you  use  stackers,  bottom 
and  top  wrappers  and  automatic 
tying  machines? 

“These  are  but  typical  ques¬ 
tions  and  problems  that  confront 
us  all.” 

More  than  1,400  persons  regis¬ 
tered  for  conference  sessions  and 
exhibits. 

New  Computer  Systems 

Paraphrasing  the  title  of  an 
old  song,  John  H.  Perry  Jr., 
president  of  the  Perry  news¬ 
papers  in  Florida,  told  “what  a 
difference  a  year  makes”  in  the 
development  of  processes  and 
hardware  that  point  toward 
more  profitable  operations  in  the 
publishing  business.  Mr.  Perry 
noted  that  he  installed  the  first 
computer  two  and  a  half  years 
ago  at  West  Palm  Beach,  using 
it  for  bookkeeping  and  type  pro¬ 
duction  programs. 

In  the  past  year,  he  reported, 
a  computerized  system  for  pho¬ 
tocomposition  of  straight  matter 
has  been  worked  out  and  six 
ATF  machines  have  been 
ordered  for  use  on  the  Perry 
group’s  smaller  newspapers. 

New  Electronic  ‘Reader’ 

Mr.  Perry  said  the  Electronic 
Retina,  developed  by  Recogni¬ 
tion  Equipment  Inc.  of  Dallas, 
is  being  integrated  into  the  com¬ 
puter  facilities  with  the  expec¬ 
tation  that  it  will  “read”  printed 
or  typewritten  copy  up  to  the 
rate  of  2,400  characters  per 
second  (28,000  words  per 
minute). 

(Continued  on  page  74) 
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ANCAM 
Gives  Award 
To  Wolfe 

San  Francisco 

The  Association  of  Newspaper 
Classified  Advertising  Managers, 
in  annual  convention  here  this 
week,  conferred  its  James  Mc¬ 
Govern  Memorial  Award  on 
Robert  H.  Wolfe,  publisher  of 
the  Columbus-  (Ohio)  Dispatch. 

He  was  cited  as  the  publisher 
who  has  done  the  most  to  im- 
prov’e  the  operations  and/or 
effectiveness  of  classified  adver¬ 
tising.  He  was  introduced  for 
the  honor  by  Clyde  Roberts,  the 
Dispatch  CAM. 

Mr.  Wolfe  commented  that 
classified  once  was  called  a  hid¬ 
den  gold  mine;  now  it  is  recog¬ 
nized  also  as  the  newspapers’ 
best  public  relations  tool. 

In  ANCAM  sessions,  Frank 
Lester,  Los  Angeles  Times,  de¬ 
clared  that  classified  has  become 
a  billion-dollar-a-year  enter¬ 
prise,  growing  from  an  $800 
million  revenue  two  years  ago. 

‘RACORENOS’ 

CAMs  heard  about  some  of 
the  problems  they  face  under 
the  requirements  of  the  new 
Civil  Rights  Law,  effective  July 
1,  which  is  aimed  to  eradicate 
discrimination  in  employment  as 
to  sex,  race,  color  and  religion. 

Charles  A.  Kothe,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Manufacturers,  branded 
the  new  statute  with  the  initial¬ 
ized  term  “RACORENOS”  and 
said  its  implementation  will  re¬ 
sult  in  numerous  court  cases. 

As  he  sees  it,  the  classified 
advertising  industry  has  more 
of  an  ethical  and  moral  respon¬ 
sibility  than  a  legal  assignment 
— except  in  its  own  role  as  em¬ 
ployers. 

This  role  will  be  to  guide 
employers  using  want  ads.  He 
does  not  believe  the  courts  will 
tolerate  any  “cuteness”  in  copy 
designed  to  overcome  RACOR¬ 
ENOS  barriers. 

Reporting  he  had  been  told 
most  newspapers  do  not  intend 
to  break  down  existing  classifi¬ 
cations,  Mr.  Kothe  commented 
“it  will  be  interesting”  if  the 
help  wanted  category  is  not  used 
as  a  general  classification.  He 
(Continued  on  page  74) 
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Circulation  Sales 
‘Lab’  Is  Proposed 


St.  Louis 

Glowing  concern  over  news¬ 
paper  promotion  was  expressed 
this  week  at  the  annual  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  International  Circu¬ 
lation  Managers  Association 
here.  Development  of  a  promo¬ 
tion  laboratory  was  suggested. 


Loeb  Closes 
Lowell  Paper 
Under  Terms 

Lowfxl,  Mass. 

William  Loeb,  publisher,  an¬ 
nounced  the  closing  of  the  U95 
Liberator,  a  weekly,  on  June  17 
“under  the  terms  of  a  settlement 
of  vai  ious  law  suits  brought  by 
the  Haverhill  Gazette.” 

The  end  of  litigation,  in  which 
the  Haverhill  Journal  publish¬ 
ing  company  was  found  gfuilty 
of  antitrust  law  violation,  was 
effected  recently  with  Mr.  Loeb’s 
parent  firm,  the  Union  Leader 
Corporation  of  Manchester, 
N.  H.,  obligated  to  pay  approxi¬ 
mately  $1  million  to  the  Haver¬ 
hill  Gazette  publishers. 

Frank  A.  Lawlor,  publisher 
of  the  Lowell  Sun,  is  an  officer 
of  the  Gazette  company. 

Freedom  of  ihe  Press  Is  Dead 

In  the  final  issue  of  the  Lib¬ 
erator,  Mr.  Loeb  reprinted  a 
statement  which  appeared  in  the 
last  issue  of  the  Haverhill  Jour¬ 
nal  on  June  1.  He  declared  that 
he  and  Mrs.  Loeb  had  lost  $5 
million  in  fighting  for  a  princi¬ 
ple  over  the  last  eight  years. 

“That  principle,”  Mr.  Loeb 
stated,  “is  the  right  of  any 
American  or  group  of  Ameri¬ 
cans  to  start  a  new  newspaper 
without  first  obtaining  the  per¬ 
mission  of  the  existing  newspa¬ 
per  or  the  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association. 

“If  32  newspaper  publishers 
and  people  connected  with  the 
newspaper  business  can,  as  we 
believe  they  did  in  Haverhill, 
gang  up  like  so  many  bullies  on 
anyone  who  starts  a  new  news¬ 
paper  in  competition  with  an 
established  one,  then,  my 
friends,  the  freedom  of  the  press 
is  really  dead  in  the  United 
States.” 

Mr.  Loeb  also  published  an 
edition  of  the  Liberator  for  the 
Haverhill  area.  This  was  sus¬ 
pended  also.  The  Lowell  edition 
took  its  name  from  Interstate 
Highway  495. 


Officers  of  the  association, 
guest  speakers,  and  a  report  of 
the  circulation  promotion  re¬ 
search  committee  all  touched  on 
the  matter. 

Siir^-ey  Showed  Need  for  ‘I.ab’ 

On  the  basis  of  replies  re¬ 
ceived  in  a  survey,  the  commit¬ 
tee  report  recommended  creation 
of  the  laboratory  “as  a  possible 
approach  to  long-term  improve¬ 
ment  in  circulation  techniques,” 
in  cooperation  with  the  National 
Newspaper  Promotion  Associa¬ 
tion. 

The  aim  was  detailed  to  mem¬ 
bers  as  the  development  of  an 
experimental  promotion  program 
involving  newspapers  of  vari¬ 
ous  size  and  from  different 
areas  of  the  country,  conducting 
simultaneously  experiments  in 
sales  techniques,  and  reporting 
on  them  for  the  benefit  of  all 
newspapers. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  commit¬ 
tee,  the  “magnitude  of  the  prob¬ 
lem  involved  in  improving  circu¬ 
lation  promotion  techniques  war¬ 
rants  a  joint  effort  involving 
both  the  ICMA  and  the  NNPA 
on  a  continuing  basis. 

‘Ix'ak  in  the  Bucket’ 

Earl  R.  Truax  Jr.,  promotion 
director  of  the  Miami  (Fla.) 
Herald,  NNPA  president,  con¬ 
tinued  the  theme,  telling  the 
meeting:  “Unfortunately,  .some 
CMS  never  get  off  this  first  step. 
They  feel  that  if  they  get  the 
newspaper  into  the  home  and 
provide  good  service,  it’s  up  to 
the  editor  to  keep  it  there.  The 
smart  CM,  I  believe,  is  the  one 
who  works  hand-in-hand  with  his 
editor  and  his  promotion  man¬ 
ager,  not  just  to  get  the  news¬ 
paper  into  the  home  initially. 
But  to  keep  it  there  day  after 
day  and  week  after  week. 

“I  don’t  have  to  tell  you 
gentlemen  that  you  have  a  ‘leak 
in  your  circulation  bucket.’  You 
know  it  better  than  I  do.  Your 
departments  write  hundreds  of 
new  orders  daily,  yet  you  go  up 
ever  so  little.  Sure,  people  move 
and  people  die.  You  can’t  do 
much  about  that.  But  there  are 
other  factors  you  can  do  some¬ 
thing  about  if  you  will  call  them 
to  the  attention  of  your  editor 
and  your  promotion  manager, 
and  then  help  them  attack  the 
problems  in  a  business-like 
manner.” 

Newspapers,  said  Mr.  Truax, 
needed  a  better  .selling  job,  a 
broader  selling  job.  “That’s  why, 
in  addition  to  your  very  big  and 
complex  job  of  selling  subscrip¬ 


tions  and  service  you  should  de¬ 
vote  your  talent,  energry  and 
experience  to  the  total  job  of 
selling  newspapers,”  he  said. 

Dollar  Incentive  Wanes 

More  evidence  of  changed 
thinking  came  at  a  meeting  of 
circulators  representing  news¬ 
papers  with  sales  in  excess  of 
200,000.  The  group,  under  the 
joint  chairmanship  of  Lester 
Zwick,  Boston  Record-American, 
and  Robert  Ballow,  Nashville 
Banner  and  Tennessean,  heard 
a  number  of  circulators  report 
that  the  dollar  incentive  bonus 
sy.stem  was  “not  doing  so  well  as 
it  did  in  the  past.” 

Supervisory  staffs,  they  .said, 
became  complacent  once  they  ha(l 


By  Tony  Brenna 

St.  Louis 

Members  attending  the  annual 
convention  of  the  International 
Circulation  Managers  Associa¬ 
tion  here  this  week  heard  two 
directors  of  the  Audit  Bureau 
of  Circulations  give  conflicting 
views  on  what  should  be  the 
format  of  reporting  procedures, 
if  and  when  proposals  are 
adopted  to  drop  city  and  retail 
trading  zones  from  ABC  Re¬ 
ports. 

The  lift  was  evident  at  the 
opening  session  of  the  confer¬ 
ence  Monday  when  Lester 
Walker,  publisher  of  the  Fre¬ 
mont  (Neb.)  Tribune,  a  vice- 
president  of  ABC  and  chairman 
of  the  Newspaper  Committee  of 
the  board,  said  he  disagreed 
.strongly  with  what  L.  W.  Mc- 
Fetridge,  fellow  board  member 
and  business  manager  of  the 
Tulsa  (Okla.)  World  and  Trib¬ 
une,  had  told  the  conference. 

Earlier,  Mr.  McFetridge  out¬ 
lined  his  version  of  how  the  new 
reporting  should  be  accom¬ 
plished,  prefacing  his  remarks 
with  this  comment:  “I  have 
never  seen  so  much  misunder¬ 
standing  and  confusion  with  re¬ 
gard  to  this  matter  as  is  evident 
in  my  correspondence  and  from 
the  many,  many  telephone  calls 
I  receive.  These  usually  follow 
one  of  Mr.  Walker’s  appearances 
at  one  or  another  of  the  many 
meetings  of  interested  groups 
(advertisers,  publishers  and 
CMS)  he  has  been  attending.” 

.No  Spontaneous  Action 

Mr.  .McFetridge  explained :  “It 


achieved  a  certain  level  of  suc- 
ct  is  over  the  years  with  dollar 
promotions.  The  feeling  among 
many  at  the  meeting  was  that  if 
newspapers  were  going  to  run 
successful  promotions  it  was  be¬ 
coming  increasingly  important 
to  motivate  supervisory  person¬ 
nel  by  means  of  their  own  pride 
in  the  job,  and  by  conveying  to 
them  a  sense  of  being  an  im¬ 
portant  ))art  of  the  organization. 

A  number  of  those  taking  part 
in  this  session  reported  that 
they  were  employing  profes¬ 
sional  leadership  training  organ¬ 
izations,  psychiatrists  and  other 
advisers  in  order  to  motivate 
their  .sales  people.  Results,  they 
.said,  had  been  extremely  en¬ 
couraging. 


is  my  purpose  here  today  to,  as 
best  I  can,  alleviate  any  fear  of 
unilateral  or  spontaneous 
action.”  He  underlined  this  point 
by  reassuring  CMS  that: 

“(1)  Nothing  is  as  yet  pro- 
l)osed — not  even  suggested. 

(2)  The  committee  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  study  and  confer. 

(3)  When  something  is  ready 
in  the  way  of  a  definite  proposal, 
it  will  be  presented  to  the  whole 
Ixjard  for  consideration. 

(4)  If  the  board  as  a  whole 
approves  or  evidences  interest, 
the  matter  probably  will  be  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  policy  committee 
for  study  and  recommendation. 

(5)  After  action  by  policy,  it 
then  will  be  approved  or  rejected 
by  the  board  as  a  matter  for 
referendum  to  the  Newspaper 
Division  at  the  annual  meeting.” 

Mr.  Walker  told  E&P  that  he 
and  Mr.  McFetridge  were  good 
friends.  “There  is  certainly  no 
bad  blood  between  us,”  he  said, 
“but  there  are  areas  upon  which 
we  just  cannot  at  present  reach 
agreement.” 

He  was  surprised  at  .some  of 
the  comments  which  Mr.  McFet¬ 
ridge  had  made,  he  said. 

Leo  H.  Smith,  ABC  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  chief  auditor,  “acting 
as  referee”  between  the  board 
members,  paid  tribute  to  their 
hard  work  and  said  that  in  many 
ways  both  men  were  right  in 
what  they  said.  He  was  con¬ 
vinced  that  there  was  a  great 
need  to  provide  changes  in  the 
current  methods  of  reporting. 

{Continued  on  page  66) 
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Rivals  Help 
Each  Other  in 
Flood  Crisis 


Dknver 

Vigorous  rivals  in  normal 
competition,  Denver’s  two  daily 
newspapers  —  the  morning 
Rocky  Mountain  \ewa  and  the 
afternoon  Deni'er  Post  —  co¬ 
operated  smoothly  June  17  to 
bring  coverage  of  the  great 
flood  of  the  South  Platte  River 
to  their  sul)scril)ers. 

When  all  jjower  went  off  at 
the  News  plant  about  midnight 
Wednesday,  at  the  flood’s  height, 
the  Post  offered  its  facilities  to 
get  out  the  News.  And  when 
the  Post  lost  its  power  the  next 
morning — just  after  the  pres.ses 
ran  off  the  last  Rocky  Mountain 
News  —  the  News  returned  the 
offer.  But  it  tuimed  out  to  Ik* 
unnecessary. 

Jack  Foster,  editor  of  the 
Scripps-Howard  News,  said  he 
couldn’t  find  “words  enough  to 
thank  Post  (►fficials.’’ 

He  .said  the  offer  to  u.se  Post 
facilities  came  from  Donald  Cie- 
ber,  rotogravure  manager,  who 
had  been  in  Boulder,  30  miles 
northeast  of  Denver,  and  re¬ 
turned  to  Denver  late  Wednes¬ 
day  to  check  the  Post  building. 
When  he  learne<l  the  power  was 
lost  at  the  News,  he  called  Man¬ 
aging  Editor  Vince  Dwyer  and 
said  the  Post  |)resses  were 
available. 

The  move  had  to  be  done  in 
darkness.  Staff  meml)ers  and 
composing  room  employes  were 
operating  with  the  light  of  a 
few  candles  and  flashlights. 

When  the  lights  went  out,  all 
but  12  pages  of  the  144-page 
tabloid  News  edition  had  been 
re-worked  and  molded  for  the 
presses.  Early  mail  editions  had 
been  printed,  but  the  big  4-star 
home  edition  was  yet  to  be  run. 

Printers  finished  the  last  12 
pages  by  flashlight  and  forms 
filled  with  type  were  moved 
from  the  second-floor  composing 
room  to  trucks  at  the  loading 
dock. 

Also  taken  to  the  Post  build¬ 
ing  six  blocks  away  were  the 
mats  of  News  pages,  but  there 
was  no  assurance  these  could 
be  used  because  the  Post  is 
geared  to  .standard  page  size. 

But,  it  was  discovered  that 
the  mats  could  be  “patched” 
with  a  blank  piece  of  material 
and  fit  to  the  Post  equipment. 

At  5:07  a.m.  Thursday  the 
presses  started  to  roll.  After 
22,400  copies  had  been  printed, 
the  power  went  out  at  the  Post 
and  was  lost  for  nearly  an  hour. 


FLOOD  LIGHTS — A  coal  oil  lamp  and  candles  supply  illumination  in  the  Denver  Post  news¬ 
room  as  the  staff  prepares  the  story  and  pictures  of  the  great  flood  that  struck  Colorado 
June  16.  In  the  foreground  are  Robert  Pattridge,  executive  city  editor,  and  John  Snyder, 
city  editor.  Failure  of  electrical  power  caused  a  brief  delay  in  getting  out  an  edition. 


Once  again,  equiirment  was 
gathered  up  and  brought  back 
to  the  News  to  finish  up  the  run. 
And  Mr.  Foster  then  called 
Palmer  Hoyt,  publisher  of  the 
Po.st,  to  offer  the  use  of  the 
News  facilities  to  him. 

The  Post’s  power  was  par¬ 
tially  restored  at  8:45  a.m.  and 
full  power  returned  at  9:20. 
Meanwhile,  the  Post’s  staff  had 
processed  copy,  utilizing  candles 
and  flashlights  and  had  it  ready 
for  printeis  to  set  when  power 
was  restored.  The  fir.st  edition 
was  only  two  hours  and  20 
minutes  later  than  its  normal 
.schedule. 

The  storm  bumping  against 
the  14.000-foot  Colorado  Rockies 
dealt  Colorado  its  worst  natural 
disaster  in  history.  A  series  of 
small  tornadoes  spawned  cloud¬ 
bursts  south  of  Denver  that 
flooded  .several  major  rivers  in 
the  state,  killing  at  least  15  per- 
.sons  and  causing  property  dam¬ 
age  in  excess  of  $100  million. 

The  Post’s  newsroom  was 
about  as  quiet  as  a  metropolitan 
newsroom  can  be  when  the  ini¬ 
tial  report  of  a  tornado  came  in. 

Two  small  towns  25  miles 
south  of  Denver  had  been  hit. 
Communications  had  been  sev¬ 
ered,  so  there  was  no  immediate 
way  of  checking  on  the  extent 
of  the  damage. 


“Let’s  get  a  man  on  the  way,”  “And  the  chopper  we  rented  not 
directed  Post  Managing  Editor  only  plucked  photographer  Pe- 
William  Hornby.  ters  from  near  his  stranded  car, 

(That  man,  photogiapher  Bill  but  twice  was  used  to  pick  up 
Peters,  didn’t  make  it  back  to  film  from  photogs  on  the  ground 
the  office  for  two  days.  His  auto-  in  flooded  areas.” 
mobile  became  stranded  and  he  • 

had  to  be  evacuated  by  heli-  Vail  Slambroiick  Named 
cojiter.)  .VdvertiMii^  Direetor 

Air  Coverage  SACRAMENTO 

Rol)ert  Van  Slambrouck,  ad- 
As  reports  began  trickling  in,  vertising  manager  for  the  Sac- 
it  soon  Wame  apparent  that  a  ramcnto  Bee  since  1957,  has 
major  storj’  was  at  hand.  A  20-  been  named  to  the  new  position 
foot  “wall”  of  water  created  by  of  advertising  director  of  Mc- 
the  six  inches  of  rain  from  the  Clatchy  Newspapers, 
tornadoes  was  headed  down  the  He  received  his  BA  degree 
South  Platte  River  for  metro-  from  Dartmouth  College  and  his 
politan  Denver.  MA  from  Pennsylvania  State 

Two  Post  staffers  took  to  the  University.  Before  joining  the 
air  to  follow  the  flooding  river,  Sacramento  Bee  he  was  head  of 
Lowell  Georgia  in  a  rented  chop-  the  Retail  Newspaper  Advertis- 
per  and  Cloyd  Teter  in  his  i)er-  Division  of  the  Bureau  of 
sonal  airplane.  Advertising,  ANPA. 

The  two-way  radio  system  Richard  McClure  is  now  ad- 
leach  photographer’s  car  has  vertising  manager  of  the  Sacra- 
one)  proved  invaluable  except  mento  Bee.  He  was  advertising 
during  the  periods  of  power  manager  of  the  Modesto  Bee. 
failure.  Melvin  Parsons  replaces  Mr. 

“And  what  a  boost  a  story  McClure  as  the  Modesto  Bee’s 
like  this  gives  staff  morale,  but  advertising  manager, 
let’s  wait  a  week  or  so  before  Kenneth  Poulsen  has  been  ap- 
the  next  one,”  said  Robert  Patt-  pointed  advertising  manager  of 
ridge,  executive  city  editor  of  the  Fresno  Bee.  He  has  been  at 
the  Post.  the  Fresno  Bee  since  1942. 

“I  figure  we  used  26  city-side  Verne  Traver  becomes  retail 
staffers  and  14  photographers  advertising  manager  for  the 
on  the  flood  story,”  he  said.  Fresno  Bee. 
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Editors’  Conference 


Free  Press-Fair  Trial 

Palo  Alto,  Calif. 

Wiiys  to  resolve  the  issue  of 
fair  rials  without  curbing  the 
fret'  i)ress  were  studied  by  an 
Oregon  Supreme  Court  justice, 
California’s  attorney  general 
and  two  editors  at  the  California 
Editors’  Conference  here  June 
18-19. 

The  panel  included  partici¬ 
pants  in  developing  guidelines 
for  l)oth  Kentucky  and  Oregon. 
Paul  Veblen,  Santa  Barbara 
(Calif.)  .Vctt’s-Prcss,  was  moder¬ 
ator. 

Oregon’s  Bar-Press- Broad¬ 
casters  code  is  based  on  the  as¬ 
sumption  that  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment  means  that  the  legal 
profession  cannot  tell  a  pub¬ 
lisher  what  he  can  do,  said 
Justice  Alfred  Goodwin,  former 
Eugene  (Ore.)  Register-Guard 
staffer. 

The  press  has  to  be  free  to  do 
its  job  but  should  assume  equal 
intere.st  in  a  fair  trial.  And  the 
editor  has  to  make  ethical  deci¬ 
sions,  the  jurist  added.  The  code 
presumes  the  editor  is  just  as 
interested  in  the  administration 
of  justice  as  the  lawyer,  he  said. 

Kentucky’s  statement  of  prin¬ 
ciples  (E&P,  June  19)  is  pat¬ 
terned  after  Oregon’s  but  is 
more  specific,  said  Norman 
Isaacs,  executive  editor,  Louis¬ 
ville  (Ky.)  Courier  Journal  and 
Times. 

Kentucky  did  not  ask  bar  par¬ 
ticipation,  Mr.  Isaacs  pointed 
out  in  the  midst  of  sharp  blasts 
at  fellow  editors.  “The  press 
claims  too  many  rights,”  he  as¬ 
serted.  Such  claims  include  the 
“right”  to  fix  the  parking  ticket 
attached  to  cars  parked  by  the 
publisher’s  wife,  and  advertisers’ 
automobiles,  he  declared. 

Law  enforcement  officers  were 
served  warnings  long  ago  and 
the  press  should  have  realized 
it  would  be  subject  to  the  same 
treatment,  said  Attorney  Gen¬ 
eral  Thomas  J.  Lynch.  He  care¬ 
fully  noted  his  views  are  person¬ 
al  beliefs. 

A  trend  is  started  which  is 
now  most  pronounced,  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  official  said.  But  in  his 
belief  there  is  no  penalty  on 
printing  news.  News  media  have 
the  right  to  publish  news. 

L.  L.  Sisk,  managing  editor, 
San  Diego  (Calif.)  Evening 
Tribune,  said  codes  of  secrecy 
and  clamps  on  the  free  press  are 
ridiculous.  He  challenged  the  bar 
to  name  a  case  in  which  an  in¬ 
nocent  person  had  been  con¬ 
victed  because  of  news  stories. 
He  also  asked  lawyers  to  name 


a  single  case  where  it  has  been 
established  that  jurors  were 
prejudiced  by  the  press.  All  he 
has  noted  have  merely  charged 
“presumed  prejudice,”  he  said. 

Readership  Research 

Research  into  readership, 
newspaper  makeup  and  the  pat¬ 
tern  of  voting  in  areas  affected 
by  early  electronic  media  fore- 
ca.sts  was  included  in  California 
Editors  Conference  reports. 

American  youth  is  quick  to 
spot  whatever  a  newspaper  con¬ 
tains  that  is  of  interest,  reported 
Anthony  J.  Scantlen,  market 
analy.st,  Copley  Newspapers. 
One  study  showed  a  75  percent 
reader.ship  of  a  three-column 
shoe  ad  far  inside  the  paper. 
Copy  contained  a  football  offer. 

“Dear  Abby”  advice  was  read 
by  77%  of  the  girls  and  36%  of 
the  boys  in  this  Copley  surv’ey. 

The  study  also  rev^ealed  a  con¬ 
sistent  feeling  that  television  is 
a  friendlier  medium.  Research  to 
learn  why  has  now  begun. 

Scores  obtained  by  advertising 
in  another  Copley  survey  de¬ 
lighted  the  business  office,  Mr. 
Scantlen  said.  A  four-i)aper 
study  showed  80  percent  of  men 
and  90%  of  women  readers  pre¬ 
ferred  newspapers  to  any  other 
medium  as  the  source  of  infor¬ 
mation  about  things  for  sale. 

But  teeners  see  newspapers 
basically  as  the  serious,  helpful 
old  gentleman  down  the  street. 
And  the  attitude  of  what’s  hap¬ 
pening  in  the  homes  of  young 
marrieds  also  requires  further 
assessment,  Mr.  Scantlen  re¬ 
ported. 

A  researcher’s  view  of  man¬ 
aging  editors’  attitudes  toward 
specific  newspaper  makeup  poli¬ 
cies  was  provided  by  Jack  Lyle, 
University  of  California  at  Los 
Angeles.  He  summarized  the  re¬ 
sults  of  answers  from  105 
APME  members  in  41  states  and 
the  District  of  Columbia.  (See 
additional  report  this  page.) 

*  «  * 

Voting  Forecasts 

The  contention  that  electronic 
forecasts  affected  results  of  the 
1964  national  election  lacks  sup¬ 
port  in  the  findings  of  an  exten¬ 
sive  Pacific  Coast  study,  re¬ 
ported  Douglas  Fuchs,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  California  journalism 
department. 

In  fact,  everything  seems  to 
indicate  that  the  portents  of  a 
national  sweep  announced  at 
around  4  p.m.  Coast  time  had  no 
effect  on  results,  he  said. 


What  the  relationship  might 
be  on  voters  on  their  way  to  the 
l)olls  remains  undecided,  he  said. 

A  candidate  with  a  following 
of  les.s-devoted  adherents  than 
Senator  Goldwater  might  suffer, 
he  suggested. 

At  least  the  basic  physical 
potentials  for  a  voter  being  af¬ 
fected  by  the  early  broadcasts 
of  election  returns  was  the  same 
for  both  parties,  Mr.  Fuchs  re- 
l)orted.  And  about  one  in  every 
eight  voters  in  the  areas 
sampled  was  exposed  to  election 
{Continued  on  page  72) 


Rost  Gama  (left)  of  the  Napa 
Register,  newly  elected  president 
of  AP  News  Editors  Conference  in 
California,  hands  a  gavel  to  the 
retiring  president,  Fred  Lawless  of 
the  San  Bernardino  Telegram. 


ME’s  Don’t  Agree 
On  News  Techniques 

Herewith  are  the  results  of  a  poll  taken  by  Jack  Lyle,  assistant 
professor  in  the  Department  of  Journalism  at  the  University  of 
California  (Los  Angeles),  among  meml)ers  of  the  Associated 
Press  Managing  Editors  Association: 

(Percentage  of  replies  based  on  105  returns  from  160  editors 
in  41  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia.  Some  questions  had  a 
high  rate  of  non-response,  hence  all  percentages  do  not  total  100.) 

1.  The  cutline  i.e.,  legend  should  be  underneath  the  picture, 
not  above  it,  because  the  reader  looks  at  the  picture  first  and  often 
doesn’t  read  the  cutline  when  it  is  above  the  picture.  Agree,  85%. 
Disagree,  9%. 

2.  A  news  digest  on  ))age  1,  which  digests  the  only  news  story 
on  page  5,  reduces  the  readership  of  both  the  story  and  the  ad¬ 
vertisements  on  page  5.  Agree  26%.  Disagree  78%. 

3.  When  the  reader  opens  his  newspaper  the  visual  frame  he 
perceives  is  only  the  part  that  is  above  the  fold;  the  visual  frame 
is  not  the  whole  page.  Agree  27%.  Disagree  70%. 

4.  When  two  afternoon  newspapers  are  displayed  on  a  news- 
.stand  side  by  side  and  Iroth  display  the  same  lead  news  story  in 
the  same  size  type,  a  prospective  buyer  from  out  of  town  (who 
is  not  familiar  with  either  paper)  will  select  that  one  which  seems 
to  Ire  the  “newsier”  (the  one  which  has  more  stories  which  begin 
above  the  fold).  Agree  56%.  Disagree  48%. 

5.  Some  newspapers,  which  have  about  a  dozen  news  stories  on 
page  1  and  art  aggregating  114  columns,  also  run  a  story  8  col¬ 
umns  wide  and  4-5  inches  deep  above  the  flag,  thus  making  the 
columns  much  shorter  below  the  flag  and  forcing  the  jumping 
of  4-5  stories.  It  would  be  better  not  to  have  a  story  above  the 
flag  than  to  force  readers  to  chase  down  the  jumps.  Agree  57%. 
Disagree  38%. 

6.  Some  newspapers,  which  have  a  policy  of  carrying  a  minimum 
of  12-14  stories  on  page  1,  also  strive  for  an  aesthetic  appearance 
by  achieving  a  horizontal  balance  of  headlines  above  the  fold  and 
a  3-4  column  headline  near  the  bottom  of  the  page.  These  practices 
force  the  newspaper  to  jump  4-5  stories;  it  would  be  better  to 
save  the  reader  the  inconvenience  of  chasing  down  the  jumps 
than  to  have  an  aesthetic  balance  on  page  1.  Agree  48%.  Disagree 
47%. 

7.  When  the  readership  score  on  the  jumped  part  of  a  story  is 
one-half  that  of  the  front  page  story  it  usually  means  that  alx)ut 
one-half  of  the  readers  had  quit  reading  the  story  before  they 
came  to  the  jump.  Agree  49%.  Disagree  47%. 

8.  The  reader  will  be  better  served  if  you  have  fewer  stories 
on  page  1  and  no  jumps.  Agree  66%.  Disagree  32%. 

9.  But  if  you  have  a  story  so  long  that  you  have  to  jump  it, 
this  is  the  best  way  to  handle  the  situation,  viz.,  jump  it  to  the 

(Continued  on  page  72) 
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Station  Fires 
Reporter  of 
Car  Sales  Dip 

Baltimore 

A  report  on  the  loss  of  sales 
by  automobile  dealers  during 
the  period  Baltimore’s  daily 
newspapers  were  closed  in 
April-May  touched  a  sensitive 
nerve  of  the  broadcasting  indus¬ 
try. 

Because  he  related  the  diop 
in  new  car  sales  to  the  lack  of 
regular  newspaper  advertising, 
Don  Otenasek,  financial  editor 
of  the  Xeivit  AmerU-nn,  lost  a 
part-time  job  on  radio  station 
WCBM  this  week. 

His  five-minute  daily  sum¬ 
mary  of  financial  news  on  the 
Metromedia  outlet  was  spon¬ 
sored  by  Western  Electric  Co. 
the  last  18  months.  He  said  his 
contract  ran  to  August. 

Mr.  Otenasek  reported  he  was 
cancelled  off  the  program  after 
his  column  about  car  sales  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Hearst  newspa- 
per.i 

20%  Gain  in  Washington 

During  the  37-day  newspaper 
blackout  —  April  20  to  May  27 
—  caused  by  a  guild  .strike  and 
printers’  walkout  at  the  Sun- 
papers,  new  car  sales  for  metro¬ 
politan  Baltimore  dealers 
dropped  from  6,200  in  April  to 
5,168  in  May,  according  to  data 
from  the  Maryland  Automobile 
Dealers  Ser\'ices. 

At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Otena¬ 
sek  repoiiod,  Washington  was 
experiencing  one  of  its  biggest 
May  new  car  sales  increases  on 
record— 20%  higher  than  April 
sales. 

“The  sales  decline  in  Balti¬ 
more,’’  the  News  American  col¬ 
umnist  commented,  “can  be  di¬ 
rectly  attributed  to  the  lack  of 
automobile  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing.  The  decline  occurred  de¬ 
spite  heavy  automobile  satura¬ 
tion  advertising  in  the  electronic 
media  by  many  of  the  new  car 
dealers  of  the  area. 

“One  undisputed  fact  is  now 
clear.  Radio  and  television  ad¬ 
vertising  could  not  sell  new  cars 
to  the  degree  that  it  could  if  it 
were  used,  at  least,  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing.  .  .  .  Radio  and  television 
commercials  failed  badly.  They 
sought  to  amuse  the  listeners 
through  cute  little  jingles,  but 
failed  to  create  as  great  a  de¬ 
mand  for  new  car  ownership  as 
newspaper  ads  provided.’’ 

New  and  used  car  ad  sched¬ 
ules  were  stepped  up  after  the 
{Continued  on  page  74) 
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Ji’SPAPERS  PREFERRED  FOR  PICKLE  PROMOTION  • 

cclusive  newspaper  adv’ertising  campaign  begun  last  year  I  IS 
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NEWSPAPERS  PREFERRED  FOR  PICKLE  PROMOTION 

An  exclusive  newspaper  adv’ertising  campaign  begun  last  year 
and  expanded  this  year  is  capturing  for  a  6-year  old  pickle  com¬ 
pany  a  major  share  of  the  New  England  market,  its  ad  agency 
reports.  The  advertiser  is  Ox¬ 


ford  Pickle  Company,  a  divi- 

sion  of  John  E.  Cain  Company  ox^^o^^kus 

of  Cambridge,  Mass.  The  _  get  the  pickle  juce  free 

agency,  Casey  Advertising  Inc., 
says  the  success  of  the  1964 

campaign  was  “beyond  expec-  IIIMiyl 

tations.’’  In  fact,  the  Holyoke,  \ 

Mass,  agency  said,  sales  in-  I  1  \ 

ci*easEHl  approximately  25%  as  *0i^ 

a  result  of  Oxford’s  first  ven-  V  V;  * 

ture  into  new.spapers  with  60,-  VlV _ 

000  lines  in  16  New  England  picklm^ 

papers.  Up  to  this  ixiint  the  A  . 

annual  growth  rate  had  been 

about  10%  without  the  support  of  advertising,  the  agency  said. 
The  1965  effort  consists  of  200  and  400  line  ads  in  21  N.E.  dailies. 
The  all-newspaper  campaign  runs  until  Dec.  15,  with  ads  appear¬ 
ing  four  to  five  times  a  month.  In  jireparing  for  both  the  cam¬ 
paigns  the  agency  said  it  was  faced  with:  (1)  the  ad  program 
had  to  cover  the  major  N.E.  markets  and  (2)  fit  a  limited  budget. 
In  considering  these  factors,  the  agency  examined  the  major 
media  and  decided  newspapers  the  “most  ideal.”  Television  was 
eliminated  because  of  summer  re-run  schedules  and  high  costs; 
magazines  because  they  “do  not  give  us  frequency  of  appearance”; 
and  radio  because  it  was  too  costly  to  cover  the  market  area. 
Newspapers,  on  the  other  hand,  offei'ed  favorable  rates,  the 
agency  said,  and  the  competition  did  veiy  little  advertising  in 
N.E.  newspapers.  “We  are  also  certain,”  the  agency  commented, 
“that  newspapers  are  read  to  some  degree  by  almost  every  adult, 
in  every  house,  every  night — whereas,  a  given  magazine  may  not 
be  lead,  or  a  given  tv  or  radio  station  may  not  be  tune<l  in  at  the 
specific  time  to  receive  a  given  ad  message.”  To  vie  wdth  big- 
space  food  advertisers,  the  agency  prepared  a  series  of  ads  fea¬ 
turing  Hedgie  Gaylord.  “With  Hedgie,  no  matter  what  size  our 
ad  may  be,  our  ads  w’ill  standout,  draw'  attention  just  as  Peanuts 
and  Dennis  the  Menace  do  every  time,”  the  agency  theorizes. 


AGENCY  REORGANIZES,  NAMES  ALL-MEDIA  BUYERS 

Promotions  at  Ketchum,  MacLeod  &  Grove  Inc.,  Pittsburgh  ad¬ 
vertising  and  public  relations  agency,  are  part  of  an  expansion 
of  the  agency’s  media  and  programming  capabilities  which  in¬ 
cludes  appointment  of  four  new  all-media  buyers.  The  new  buyers 
are:  R.  David  Bradshaw’,  John  R.  Bruno,  William  M.  Gust  and 
Robert  Manown. 

Mr.  Bruno  has  also  been  assigned  to  the  New  York  office.  He 
had  been  associated  w’ith  Cunningham  &  Walsh,  New  York  City, 
and  is  a  graduate  of  Notre  Dame  University. 

The  three  other  all-media  buyers  have  b^n  assigned  to  Pitts¬ 
burgh  headquarters.  Mr.  Bradshaw’  w’as  formerly  w’ith  Grey  Ad¬ 
vertising  Inc.,  New’  York  City,  and  is  a  graduate  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Gust  w’as  formerly  with  Benton  &  Bowles, 
New  York  City,  and  is  a  graduate  of  Northwestern  University. 
Mr.  Manown  w’as  formerly  with  Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Os¬ 
born  and  W’ith  McGraw-Hill,  Pittsburgh. 

Newly  established  all-media  groups  are  each  responsible  for 
all  planning  and  buying  for  the  accounts  asigned  to  it. 

«  * 

Wool  Cai’pets  of  America,  w’hich  last  Spring  sponsored  its  retail 
cooperative  ad  campaign  in  44  cities,  announced  this  week  the 
program  will  cover  100  cities  from  Oct.  3  to  Oct.  31.  A  multi¬ 
million  dollar  national  campaign  is  also  planned. 

•  *  *  ♦ 

Cunningham  &  Walsh  reports  it  has  been  awarded  Gulden’s 
Mustards,  Fi’anklin  Nuts,  Jiffy  Popcorn,  G.  Washington’s  Broth 
and  Seasoning  and  several  test  products  of  American  Home  Foods, 
division  of  American  Home  Products  Corporation. 


t,  its  ad  agency  One  significant  finding  to 

emerge  fiom  a  maiket  presenta¬ 
tion  completed  by  the  Bureau 

wo^^Kus  Advertising,  ANPA,  is  that 

PICKLE  JUCE  FREE  the  independent  drugstore  is 
more  w’idely  acepted  as  a  place 
K  purchase  of  prescription  and 

'  proprietory’  drugs  than  the  av- 

I  igSK  erage  chain  drugstore. 

KqS  In  a  survey  conducted  in 

March  1964  by  N.  T.  Fouriezos 
and  .Associates  among  1,000 

female  heads  of  households  in 
oxFom^  the  findings  reveal 

^ .  only  4  out  of  10  of  the  “last 
purchases”  of  prescriptions  were 
the  agency  said,  made  in  chains.  Among  women 
1  21  N.E.  dailies,  whose  regular  dragstore  is  a 
with  ads  appear-  major  chain  outlet,  an  average 
»r  both  the  cam-  qJ  35%  bought  their  last  pre- 
the  ad  program  ggription  in  an  independent, 
a  limited  budget,  neighborhood  drugstore.  In  con¬ 
fined  the  major  tj-ast,  w’omen  whose  regular 
’  Television  was  drugstore  is  an  independent 
and  high  costs;  were  found  to  l)e  highly  loyal 
of  appearance”;  to  their  stores  for  prescription 
he  market  area,  purchases,  w’ith  9  out  of  10  of 
rable  rates,  the  gyph  shoppers  having  their  last 
e  advertising  in  prescription  order  filled  by  a 
ency  commented,  non-chain  druggist, 
nost  every  adult, 

agazine  may  not  Basic  Business 

e  tunecl  in  at  the  ^  result  of  this  survey, 

Lo  vie  w’ltn  big-  Bureau  is  recommending  to 
eries  of  ads  fea-  ^^^t 

?r  what  ^ze  our  intensified  effort 

just  as  Feanuts  regain  their  basic  business 
?ncy  theorizes.  reputotion  oefore  it’s  too  late  to 
stem  the  Lend. 

“If  chains  could  project  a 
)IA  BUYERS  more  favorable  picture  of  their 
drug  pricing  policies  while  sus- 
.,  Pittsburgh  ad-  taining  and  strengthening  their 
of  an  expansion  reputation  for  good  quality 
►ilities  which  in-  drugs  and  competent  druggist,” 
,  The  new  buyers  suggests  the  Bureau,  “they 
am  M.  Gust  and  could  bring  in  a  substantial 
number  of  new  users  of  their 
,’  York  office.  He  prescription  sen’ice. 

New  York  City,  “If  they  could  eliminate  the 
image  of  high  turnover  in  per- 
ssigned  to  Pitts-  sonnel  and  the  impersonality  of 
y  W’ith  Grey  Ad-  the  service  —  best  of  all  — 
«  of  the  Univer-  feature  friendly,  concerned 
enton  &  Bowles,  druggist,  they  w’ould  attract 
stern  University,  still  another  segment  of  women 
,  Durstine  &  Os-  shoppers.” 

The  Bureau  has  included  in 
I  responsible  for  its  presentation,  w’hich  has  al- 
ed  to  it.  ready  be  given  to  Walgreen’s, 

some  sample  layouts  of  how  the 
...  ,  chain  might  accomplish  the 

onsored  its  retail  newspaper  advertising. 

week  the  Bureau  suggests, 

)ct.  31.  A  multi-  other  findings,  seven 

ways  the  major  chains  can  im¬ 
prove  the  effectiveness  of  their 
warded  Gulden’s  new’spaper  advertising  and  pre- 
ishington’s  Broth  sents  sample  ads  illustrating 
can  Home  Foods,  how’  each  recommendation  can 
on.  be  handled. 
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The  Mood’s  the  Thing 
For  Mail  Order  Firms 


ADVERTISING  NEWS 


SECTION 


Chicago 

Ust*  of  run-of-paper  pages 
both  Sunday  and  weekday  is  an 
ideal  way  for  mail  order  firms 
to  advertise,  James  E.  Schwenck, 
a  senior  vicepresident  of  Draper 
Daniels  Inc.,  told  a  Direct  Mail 
Advertising  Association  seminar 
here  recently. 

“.Mail  order  advertisers  must 
not  overlook  the  mood  condition 
of  the  reader,”  he  said.  “Have 
you  ever  realized  how  little  mail 
order  advertising  appears  in  the 
sports  i)ages?  The  reason  is  that 
the  leader,  turning  to  these 
pages,  is  not  in  the  mood  to  read 
mail  order  advertising.  He’s 
looking  for  sports  news.  The 
same  is  true  of  other  jiarticular 
feature  pages  of  a  newspaper.” 

When  news  pages  are  used, 
the  advertiser  “shouldn’t  be 
afraid”  to  use  large  space,  Mr. 
Schwenck  said.  “He’s  competing 
with  large  ads  of  department 
and  other  stores  and  news  stories 
extensively  covered. 

Seek  ‘Mood  (iundilion'' 

“The  best  idea  is  to  select  a 
section  of  the  paper  that  fits  the 
mood  condition  and  advertise  in 
that  section,  Mr.  Schwenck  ad¬ 
vised. 

Describing  the  pitfalls  for 
mail  order  advertisers,  Mr. 
Schwenck  said  magazines  are 
shrinking  in  number  and  circula¬ 
tion  is  growing  more  costly. 
Direct  mail,  largely  because  of 
increased  postage  costs,  is  be¬ 
coming  more  expensive,  and 
radio,  tv,  and  specialty  adver¬ 
tising,  such  as  match  books,  “all 
have  their  limitations.” 

An  example  of  newspaper  ad 
costs  vs.  magazine  costs  was 
given  by  Mr.  Schwenck.  To  ad¬ 
vertise  in  Life,  Look,  Reader’s 
DigestA  McCall’s  and  Ladies 
Home  Journal  costs  $142.24  per 
one  inch  for  each  one  million 
readers.  The  same  inch  per  one 
million  readers  in  the  New  York 
Times,  New  York  News,  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune,  Los  Angeles 
Times  and  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
costs  $32.62,  he  said. 

Advantages  of  Newspapers 

Mr.  Schwenck  listed  the  ad¬ 
vantages  offered  by  newspapers : 

1.  A  chance  to  test  the  respon¬ 
siveness  of  major  markets  for 
comparatively  little  cost. 

2.  Clear  recognition  that  the 
advertiser  may  be  able  to  mul¬ 
tiply  the  size  of  his  market  up 
to  100  times  in  a  few  weeks. 

3.  The  ability  to  accurately 
estimate  total  results  in  a  period 
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ranging  from  seven  days  to  two 
months,  depending  on  whether 
the  advertiser  is  making  the 
sale  directly  from  the  ad,  or 
pulling  for  leads  that  must  be 
converted  into  sales  later. 

4.  Unusual  maneuverability. 
Closing  dates  for  most  daily 
newspapers  are  less  than  48 
hours  —  for  Sunday  papers, 
usually  the  preceding  Wednes¬ 
day. 

As  to  what  should  be  looked 
for  to  determine  whether  a  news- 
jiaper  is  worth  testing,  Mr. 
Schwenck  said: 

The  milline  rate,  which  should 
be  low;  the  percentage  of  news 
stand  sale,  which  should  be  high, 
and  the  proper  mood  condition 
created  by  news  and  editorial 
features.  He  stressed  newsstand 
sale  because,  he  said,  generally 
the  family’s  buyer  is  the  man 
who  reads  the  paper  on  the  way 
home  from  work. 

Mr.  Schwenck  also  had  the 
following  recommendations : 

W’ork  up  on  Kales 

Select  newspapers  with  the 
lowest  milline  rate  and  work  up 
to  the  higher  rates,  as  long  as 
your  advertising  is  continuing 
to  prove  profitable. 

Don’t  be  afraid  to  use  large 
space.  A  newspaper  page  is  four 
to  five  times  larger  than  the 
average  magazine  page.  You’ve 
got  to  use  enough  space  to  en¬ 
able  your  headline  to  compete 
with  the  news  and  editorial 
headlines,  as  well  as  department 
and  other  retail  store  adver¬ 
tisers. 

Don’t  expect  a  mail  order 
proposition  that  failed  to  pay  out 
in  magazines,  radio,  tv  or  direct 
mail  to  suddenly  become  a  win¬ 
ner  when  you  switch  to  news¬ 
papers. 

“If  one  of  the  other  mediums 
has  not  proved  profitable,  I 
would  be  very  cautious  in  test¬ 
ing  newspapers,”  Mr.  Schwenck 
said,  “but  if  you  have  found  that 
one  medium  works  well  for  you, 
then  I  certainly  would  consider 
testing  newspapers.” 

Experimenting  .Ahead 

Thomas  L.  Collins,  executive 
vicepresident  of  Rapp  &  Collins 
division  of  Foote,  Cone  &  Beld- 
ing  ad  agency,  said  major  mail 
order  advertisers  will  be  experi¬ 
menting  with  tabloid  sections, 
answer  cards  pasted  onto  the 
back  cover  of  Sunday  supple¬ 
ments,  etc. 

He  said  he  sees  the  future  of 
mail  order  advertising  as  belong- 
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ing  to  substantial  companies 
using  spectacular  insertions  to 
sell  “truly  worthwhile  cultural 
and  educational  products  and 
services,  tastefully  and  intelli¬ 
gently,  to  a  large  and  growing 
market  of  well-off,  well-educated 
culturally  sophisticated  people. 

“It  will  not  call  for  totally 
new  advertising  methods,  but  it 
will  call  for  the  boldness  and 
skill  needed  to  carry  the  new 
techniques  of  the  last  15  years 
to  even  greater  heights  of 
effectiveness.” 

Grant  Slone  Retires; 
Arclizone  Is  Pronioleil 

Pittsburgh 

Arthur  \V.  Ardizone,  a 
Scripps-Howard  Newspapers 
advertising  staffer  since  1937, 
has  been  named  advertising  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Pittsburgh  Press. 
He  will  move  up  July  1  when 
Grant  Stone  retires  and  becomes 
a  consultant  and  public  rela¬ 
tions  representative  for  the 
newspaper. 

Mr.  Ardizone,  a  native  of 
Gloversville,  N.  Y.,  began  his 
career  on  the  Springfield 
(Mass.)  newspapers.  He  went  to 
work  for  Scripps-Howard  after 
an  association  with  the  General 
Electric  Company.  Since  1950  he 
has  been  manager  of  general 
advertising  at  the  Press. 

Mr.  Stone  came  here  from  the 
Akron  Times-Press  where  he 
was  business  manager,  1935-39. 
• 

S.  F.  Tourist  Bureau 
Uses  Ads  in  33  Dailies 

San  Francisco 

The  San  Francisco  Conven¬ 
tion  and  Visitors  Bureau  is  us¬ 
ing  33  Oregon,  Nevada  and  Cali¬ 
fornia  dailies  in  its  regular  ad¬ 
vertising  schedule,  reports  Gray 
Creveling,  bureau  ad  manager. 

Monthly  calendars  listing  San 
Francisco  events  by  specific 
classifications  are  used  in  the 
newspaper  copy  prepared  by 
Johnson  &  Lewis.  Reprints  of 
the  advetrising  are  converted 
into  standup  easel  cards  placed 
in  Pacific  Coast  hotel  and  motel 
locations. 

For  Pet  Candies 

Pet  Milk  (Canada)  Ltd.  has 
appointed  Norman,  Craig  & 
Kummel  (Canada)  Ltd.  to  han¬ 
dle  the  advertising  for  new  con¬ 
fectionery  items,  following  ac¬ 
quisition  of  the  E.  G.  Robinson 
Company. 


Discount  Stores 
Got  the  Business 
Without  Papers 

Three  newspaper  strikes  have 
taught  E.  J.  Korvette  Company 
two  things:  established  discount 
stores  with  a  quality  and  price 
image  are  not  bothered  by  pro¬ 
longed  shutdowns,  and  secondly, 
suburban  dailies  and  weeklies 
provide  more  concentrated 
readership  than  do  the  metro¬ 
politan  dailies. 

These  two  observations  were 
made  to  the  New  York  State 
Advertising  Managers  Bureau 
recently  by  Eve  Nelson,  sales 
promotion  director  for  the  39- 
store  discount  chain  which  in¬ 
vests  about  99%  of  its  promotion 
budget  in  newspapers. 

Miss  Nelson,  speaking  of 
strikes  in  New  York,  Baltimore 
and  Detroit,  said  only  in  Detroit 
was  there  a  serious  decline  in 
sales  in  Korvette  stores. 

She  said  the  New  York  strike 
two  years  ago  helped  rather  than 
hurt  sales  Wause  it  prevented 
shoppers  from  ordering  mer¬ 
chandise  by  phone  and  mail  from 
competing  merchants  in  Man¬ 
hattan  and  forced  people  to 
come  out  to  shop  with  “no  predi¬ 
cated  items  in  mind.”  (Conse¬ 
quently,  she  noted,  “we  got  more 
than  our  share  of  business.” 

Referring  to  the  recent  Balti¬ 
more  strike,  she  said  one  store 
enjoyed  a  20%  increase  during 
the  shutdown  of  the  two  papers 
there  and  the  other  store  lost  no 
volume.  She  said  Korvette’s  was 
using  only  the  neighborhood 
papers  in  each  area. 

In  Detroit,  where  Korvette 
had  just  opened  a  store  when 
the  strike  came,  Mrs.  Nelson 
said  the  momentum  of  the 
store  opening  advertising  estab¬ 
lishing  them  as  a  price  operation 
lasted  two  weeks  to  a  month, 
but  after  that  there  was  no  way 
to  communicate  with  the  people 
what  was  for  sale.  “We  had  to 
be  hurt  by  that  strike.  And  we 
were!” 

• 

Bogner  to  Mathews 

P.  Joseph  Bogner  Jr.,  former¬ 
ly  of  the  representative  firm  of 
Bogner  &  Martin  Inc.,  has  joined 
the  New  York  staff  of  the  Julius 
Mathews  Special  Agency  Inc. 
Mr.  Bogner  will  assume  agency 
and  manufacturer  contact  re¬ 
sponsibility  in  the  area. 
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Preprint  Color  Run 
With  Happy  Results 


Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

Using  home-made  equipment 
and  an  ingenious  press  arrange¬ 
ment,  the  News  Register  here 
ran  a  SpectaColor  double-truck 
for  Kroger  food  stores  recently 
to  the  complete  satisfaction  of 
the  advertiser. 

Said  Jerry  Pfeiffer,  Kroger 
zone  manager:  “We’ve  had  thou¬ 
sands  of  comments.  People  were 
amazed  at  the  beauty  of  the 
food  in  the  advertisements  and 
we’re  proud  that  we  offer  such 
meat  and  produce  at  Kroger 
stores.  I  can’t  help  but  feel  that 
people  were  motivated  to  come 
to  our  stores  to  shop.” 

John  J.  McGann,  production 
manager  of  the  News  Register 
and  the  InteUigencer,  gave 
credit  to  Emmett  Hendershot, 
pressroom  superintendent,  for 
desigpiing  equipment  and  a  press 
arrangement  that  kept  the  pre¬ 
printed  color  ads  in  alignment. 

Mr.  McGann  described  how  it 
was  done: 

“The  equipment  used  by  the 
News  Publishing  Co.  for  their 
SpectaColor  insert  on  June  1, 
1965  is  a  paper  roll  stand  built 
for  a  15"  or  a  30"  roll  of  Specta¬ 
Color  or  Hi-Fi.  It  has  manual 
tension  and  driven  compensators 
which  are  geared  to  the  paper 
roll  shaft  by  chain  sprocket  and 
gears.  It  also  has  a  manual  com¬ 
pensator. 

“A  roll  of  SpectaColor  can 
either  be  run  overhand  or  under¬ 
hand  by  pivoting  a  pinion  gear 
which  will  cause  the  driven  com¬ 
pensator  to  control  paper  con¬ 
tinuously  throughout  the  run. 

“The  unit  was  installed  on 
the  operating  floor  of  a  Goss 
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Headliner  and  the  SpectaColor 
ran  through  a  slot  cut  in  the 
floor,  by-passing  the  automatic 
tension  of  the  press  unit  thus 
permitting  the  use  of  the  press 
unit  for  black  and  white.” 


Manually-Operateil  Unit 
For  SpectaColor  Run 

Appleton,  Wis. 

The  Post-Crescent  here  has 
scheduled  its  first  SpectaColor 
ad,  for  Coca-Cola,  to  run  in  the 
June  29  edition.  Technicians 
from  Marathon  Products  Co. 
worked  with  the  newspaper’s 
production  staff  in  building  a 
manually-operated  unit  to  con¬ 
trol  web  tension  on  the  pre¬ 
printed  rolls. 

The  Marathon  Hi-Fi  Specta- 
Gard  kit,  which  is  being  offered 
at  a  nominal  cost,  includes  a 
registered  light  unit,  with  two 
heads;  an  instruction  manual 
for  installation  and  operation ; 
one  test  roll  with  5,000  preprints 
in  standard  widths,  repeat 
length  cutoff  eyemark  and  in¬ 
structions  for  gruidance  of  the 
pressmen  printed  on  the  roll. 
• 

Home  Buyers’  Forum 

Montgomery,  Ala. 

Three  hundred  persons  at¬ 
tended  a  How-To-Buy-A-Home 
forum  sponsored  by  the  Mont¬ 
gomery  Advertiser-Journal  in 
cooperation  .with  the  Montgom¬ 
ery  Real  Estate  Board.  A  panel 
of  experts  discussed  all  facets 
of  the  home  buying  problem  and 
answered  questions  from  the 
audience. 


Pressroom  Superintendent  Emmett  Hendershot  operates  the  control  on 
a  shaft  carrying  a  preprinted  color  roll. 


Ads  Promote  You..^  San.lbapper’* 

Photo  Lsen  on  Plaques 

Orient  Tours  davenport,  la. 

A  full-page  picture  which  ap- 
San  Francisco  peared  in  the  Davenport  Times- 
Japan  Air  Lines  is  using  34  Democrat  will  appear  in  bas- 
newspapers  in  22  cities  in  a  relief  on  four  bronze  plaques  to 
coast-to-coast  promotion  of  placed  on  the  lowa-Illinois 
Orient  tours,  announces  Dan  Memorial  Bridge  and  the 
Nakatsu,  JAL’s  American  re-  Centennial  Bridge  connecting 
gion  advertising  manager.  Dav'enport  with  the  Illinois 

Five  column  12  inch  adver-  citms  of  Rock  Island.  Moline 
tisements  have  been  prepared  by  ^"1,  Moline.  .... 
Botsford.  Constantine  and  Me-  ^  The  plaques  are  a  tribute  to 
Carty’s  JAL’s  agency.  Plans  teenagers  of  the  Quad-Cities 
call  for  an  average  of  two  re-  manned  the  |^evees  during 

leases  per  newspaper.  The  fur-  the  w-orst  flood  m  the  history  of 
ther  use  of  newspapers  in  an  the  Mississippi  ®jyer. 
autumn  campaign  is  dependent  The  plaques  will  show  a  teen- 
on  evaluation  of  a  response  to  sandbag  on  his 

ad  coupon  returns,  it  was  an-  Jaken  by  photopa- 

nouncei  Pker  Phil  Hutchison  the  picture 

.  11  IS  of  Ken  Becker,  17,  of  Betten- 

.  j  x?®'  dorf,  la.,  a  stock  boy  in  a  gro- 

tabhshed  with  JAL,  Mr.  Na- 

katsu  said.  Ads  offer  a  copy  of  "  '  ^ 

the  air  line’s  new  shopping  gpiide  „  n  . 

to  the  Orient.  Oiie-Edilioii  Test 

The  series  of  four  ads  began  Bangor,  Me. 

appearing  in  mid-June.  Each  On  Saturday,  June  5,  the 
release  features  six  different  Bangor  Daily  News  became  the 
tours  available  through  travel  first  newspaper  in  Maine  to  run 
agents.  Six  magazines  also  are  a  SpectaColor  advertisement, 
being  used.  The  campaign  is  in  The  advertisement,  featuring 
addition  to  advertising  appear-  Stylon  VB  flooring,  ran  as  a 
ing  in  five  magazines.  “test”  in  the  city  edition  only. 
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SpectaColor  Faults 
Laid  to  Preprinter 


Chicago 

A  successful  run  of  Specta¬ 
Color  riMiuires  more  than  ma¬ 
chinery  and  technical  know¬ 
how;  it  takes  a  good  product 
first  from  the  preprinter. 

George  L.  Gr(>en,  jnoduction 
manager  of  the  Providence 
(R.  I.)  Journal  and  Bulletin, 
told  the  ANPA/RI  Production 
Management  Conference  here 
this  week  about  some  of  the 
troubles  that  new-spapers  have 
been  having  with  this  material 
for  advertisers. 

“From  our  experience,”  he 
said,  “we  can  say  that  the 
SpectaColor  equipment  avail¬ 
able  is  adequate  and  works  well 
—that  is  the  least  of  our  wor¬ 
ries.  But,  the  pressroom  must 
have  SiiectaColor  rolls  that  are 
prepare<l  properly  with  consist¬ 
ently  accurate  repeat  lengths, 
the  right  amount  of  moisture  in 
the  pajier,  and  the  rewinding 
and  packaging  done  properly. 

“I  think  those  of  us  who  are 
running  SpectaColor  are  aware 
of  the  part  the  preprinter  has 
in  preparing  the  SpectaColor 
rolls  for  us.  Theirs  is  a  diffi¬ 
cult  and  exacting  job,  but  it  has 
to  be  done  right  or  we  in  the 
newspaper  plants,  and  Specta¬ 
Color  in  general,  will  suffer.  We 
can’t  afford  the  time  and  con¬ 
sequence  added  expense. 

“This  is  not  to  say  the  pre¬ 
printers  are  not  trying  —  they 
are.  Some  of  these  suppliers 
do  a  good  job  particularly  those 
who  have  been  in  it  from  the 
start  and  have  had  experience 
and  developed  techniques  that 
enable  them  to  turn  out  a  prod¬ 
uct  that  we  can  run  success¬ 
fully.  We  had  some  of  our  press¬ 
room  personnel  visit  what  we 
consider  a  good  preprint  sup¬ 
plier  and  they  were  impressed 
with  the  amount  of  care  that 
is  taken  in  preparing  these  rolls. 
Some  of  these  better  preprinters 
are  continually  working  to  im¬ 
prove  their  product. 

Committee  at  Work 

“The  Preprinters  SpectaColor 
Technical  Committee  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Fred  Spaney 
of  Nashua  Corporation  is  work¬ 
ing  hard  on  their  problems 
which  are  many. 

“Last  April,  we  received  a 
SpectaColor  ad  that  I  am  glad 
b>  say  is  not  representative  of 
our  regular  supplier’s  product, 
but  is  the  kind  of  thing  that  can 
discourage  the  use  of  Specta¬ 
Color.  This  was  a  manufactur¬ 
er’s  ad  supplied  to  a  local  adver¬ 
tiser  who  had  stocked  up  on  the 
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merchandise  the  SpectaColor 
was  to  help  him  sell.  We  received 
14  rolls  of  which  only  G  were 
usable.  The  rolls  had  been 
wrapped  without  the  customary 
polyethylene  inside  the  wrapper, 
there  were  no  inside  heads  and 
the  wrapper  heads  were  stuck 
to  the  sides  of  the  rolls,  and 
the  sides  of  the  rolls  were  cov¬ 
ered  with  glue.  The  rolls  were 
full  of  splices.  Some  rolls  had 
the  eye  mark  on  one  edge  of  the 
sheet,  and  some  rolls  had  it  on 
the  other  side.  On  at  least  one 
roll,  the  eye  mark  was  on  dif¬ 
ferent  sides  within  the  roll.  The 
repeat  length  varied  within  the 
roll,  and  some  jiages  were 
printed  with  the  blue  printer 
only. 

“The  rolls  were  in  terrible 
condition,  and  I  don’t  know 
whether  the  preprinter  tried  to 
complete  the  miserable  job,  but 
we  found  a  nail  <lriven  into  one 
side  of  a  roll.  Incidentally,  the 
printing  was  terrible,  out  of 
register  and  mealy.  Our  first 
inclination  was  not  to  run  the 
SpectaColor,  but  it  was  the  first 
local  ad,  and  w'e  decided  to  run 
off  what  we  could  and  finish  up 
the  run  with  dinkey  rolls  and  a 
house  ad- 

AdvcrliM'r  ‘liaised  Cain* 

“We  let  the  local  advertiser 
know  the  condition  of  the  rolls 
and  after  he  took  a  look  at  them, 
he  raised  cain  from  his  end. 
We  advised  the  Preprinters 
SpectaColor  Technical  Commit¬ 
tee.  We  w’ill  not  accept  rolls 
from  this  supplier  until  it  is 
proven  in  some  plant,  other  than 
the  Providence  Journal,  that 
they  have  learned  how  to  pre¬ 
pare  Si>ectaColor. 

“This  is  an  isolated  and  un¬ 
usual  case,  and  I  just  brought 
it  up  to  point  out  that  prepar¬ 
ing  preprint  rolls  takes  care 
and  experience. 

“We  would  like  to  run  a  2 
jiage  wide  sheet,  that  is,  2  ads 
across  the  web.  Actually,  a  4 
page  wide  sheet  would  be  the 
best,  but  we  realize  that  dif¬ 
ferent  staggers  might  present 
problems  so  we  would  be  satis¬ 
fied  at  this  time  with  2  pages 
wide. 

“The  days  available  for  in- 
.sertion  are  limited  —  we  run 
more  collect  runs  than  straight 
runs  —  it  may  be  better  to 
have  two  ads  in  alternate  posi¬ 
tions  so  that  the  SpectaColor 
could  lie  run  collect  and  maybe 
have  more  days  available  to  run 

(Continued  on  page  20) 
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Operation  of  low-cost  unit  developed  by  Marathon  Products  of  the 
American  Can  Company  for  accurate  cutoff  control  on  registered,  full- 
color  rotogravure  preprint  or  SpectaColor  inserts  on  newspaper  presses 
is  demonstrated;  the  SpectaGard  light  ( I )  is  a  stroboscopic  register 
unit  that  can  be  mounted  on  a  portable  light  stand.  A  power  pack  (2) 
supplies  the  320  DC  voltage  required  to  flash  the  unit.  With  the  Specta¬ 
Gard  light  located  in  a  position  where  the  flash  is  visible  through  the 
preprinted  SpectaColor  web,  the  operator  of  the  manual  tension  con^ 
trol  (3)  can  maintain  cutoff  register  at  press  speeds  up  to  50,000  im¬ 
pressions 

IT*,  1  control  unit  is  part  of 

Jvlt  OllCrCCl  the  Marathon  Hi-Fi  SpectaGard 
Kit  to  be  marketed  by  American 
Can’s  .Marathon  Products  for 
L  U£  ^250.  Each  kit  will  consist  of  one 

C'  ^  ♦  1  register  light  unit,  with  two 

v-^UlOti  t-iOntrOl  heads;  an  instruction  manual 

containing  installation  and  oper- 
Neenah,  Wis.  ating  information;  and  one 
Development  of  a  low-cost  SpiTtaColor  test  roll  of  approxi- 
unit  that  will  accurately  control  mately  5,000  preprints, 
the  cutoff  of  registered,  full-  Test  rolls  are  supplied  in 
color  rotogravure  preprint  or  several  standard  widths,  with 
SpectaColor  inserts  on  any  either  a  22.795  in.  or  23.585  in. 
newspaper  press  has  been  an-  repeat  length  cutoff  eyemarker. 
nounced  by  Marathon  Products  For  convenience  of  the  press- 
of  the  American  Can  Company,  man,  instructions  for  running 
,,  i,.  i  1  •  ,  .  •  and  adjusting  the  presses  to 

Marathon  technical  experts,  in  SpectaColor  are  printed 

collaboration  with  the  staff  of  ^  ^ 

the  Freeport  (Ill.)  Journal-  ,,  ..  J,- 
Standard,  have  tested  the  new 
unit  and  have  achieved  success¬ 
ful  production  runs  at  capacity 
speeds. 

The  installation  enables  the 
pressman  accurately  to  control 
the  tension  of  the  web,  assuring 
positive  and  accurate  cutoff  of 
each  insert  at  the  exact  spot 
indicated  by  the  eyemarker.  A 
special  stroboscopic  register 
light  unit,  the  device  can  be  in¬ 
stalled  on  any  type  of  newspaper 
press.  The  unit  is  compact. 


Luminal  Buys  Supps 

Luminal  Paints  Inc.,  is  sched¬ 
uling  color  pages  in  the  Sunday 
network  starting  this  October. 
The  decision  followed  a  test 
featuring  Luminal  Satin  May 
23.  Marketing  Director  Harry 
Feuer  reports  it  produced  “ex¬ 
cellent  advance  reactions.”  Lu¬ 
minal  assigned  its  account  to 
Chalek  and  Dreyer  last  Janu¬ 
ary. 
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CLASSIFIED  CLINIC 


Plans  Made  to  Meet 
Dictates  of  CR  Act 


By  Stan  Finsness, 

CAM,  Providenre  Juiirnul-Bullrlin 


July  2  is  Sex  day  with  most 
portions  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
going  into  effect  at  that  time. 

There’s  still  wonderment,  but 
probably  a  little  less  concern 
about  it  now  than  there  was 
several  months  ago. 

Most  CAMs  are  not  planning 
any  changes  until  they  see  what 
happens  and  can  then  adjust 
accordingly.  The  feeling,  gen¬ 
erally,  is  that  it’s  up  to  the 
advertiser  to  decide  where  he’ll 
run  his  ads  —  under  “Help 
Wanted  Male,’’  “Help  Wanted 
Female’’  —  or  both.  And  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  newspapers 
already  have  a  classification 
heading,  “Help  Wanted,  Male 
or  Female”  and  “Sales  Posi¬ 
tions,  Men  or  Women,”  which 
could  fit  the  job  in  other  situa¬ 
tions. 

Two  New  Oassifications 

The  Chicago  Tribune  plans 
to  add  two  new  classifications, 
“Help  Wanted  —  Men  and 
Women”  and  “Employment 
Agencies  —  Men  and  Women” 
as  the  law  takes  effect. 

CAM  Gil  Paddock  says,  “We 
aren’t  trying  to  set  ourselves 
up  as  interpreters  of  the  Act. 
No  one  seems  to  have  definite 
answers  at  this  time,  but  we 
have  worked  out  an  at  least 
partial  solution  for  now.” 

Here  are  quotes  from  a  June 
10  letter  from  Mr.  Paddock  to 
help  wanted  and  employment 
agency  advertisers: 

Preprinter 

(Continued  from  page  19) 

it.  Of  course,  most  of  us  run 
more  presses  on  a  collect  run 
and  this  would  mean  more 
SpectaColor  press  equipment. 

“While  we  have  heard  of  ex¬ 
periments  to  run  flying  pasters 
on  SpectaColor,  we  know  of  no 
successful  commercially  avail¬ 
able  equipment. 

“We  hear  complaints  from 
advertisers  about  the  number 
of  impressions  over  guaranteed 
circulation  that  newspapers  re¬ 
quire.  When  preprints  are  more 
stable  so  that  we  can  run  with 
less  waste,  and  transportation 
companies  learn  to  handle  rolls 
with  less  damage,  then  we  can 
perhaps  reduce  the  number  of 
preprint  impressions  required.” 


“After  July  1,  1965,  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964 
will  prohibit  discrimination  in 
employment  based  on  sex,  un¬ 
less  a  preference  or  specifica¬ 
tion  based  on  sex  is  a  bona  fide 
occupational  qualification  for 
employment. 

“As  a  seiwice  to  our  readers 
who  are  seeking  employment, 
and  to  our  advertisers  who  are 
.seeking  employees,  we  will  pub¬ 
lish  the  attached  notice  each 
day  in  the  Tribune  Help  Wanted 
and  EmplojTnent  Agency  col¬ 
umns,  beginning  July  2,  1965.  In 
accordance  with  this  notice  we 
will  continue  to  publish  our 
male  and  female  Help  Wanted 
and  Employment  Agency  desig¬ 
nations  after  July  1,  1965  as 
we  have  in  the  past. 

“For  those  advertisers  who 
may  desire  to  use  a  broader 
designation,  two  new  classifica¬ 
tions  will  be  established  entitled 
Help  Wanted — Men  and  Women 
and  Employment  Agency — Men 
and  Women  and  will  appear  be¬ 
tween  the  two  present  classifica¬ 
tions.” 

This  message  will  be  run  in 
the  tribune’s  Classified  col¬ 
umns  starting  July  2: 


Designations  as  to  sex  in  our 
Help  Wanted  and  Employ¬ 
ment  Agency  columns  are 
made  only  (1)  to  indicate 
bona  fide  occupational  qualifi¬ 
cations  for  employment  which 
an  employer  regards  as  rea¬ 
sonably  necessary  to  the  nor¬ 
mal  operation  of  his  business 
or  enterprise,  or  (2)  as  a 
convenience  to  our  readers  to 
let  them  know  which  positions 
the  advertiser  believes  would 
be  of  more  interest  to  one  sex 
than  the  other  because  of  the 
work  involved.  Such  desig^ia- 
tions  shall  not  be  taken  to  in¬ 
dicate  that  any  advertiser  in¬ 
tends  or  practices  any  un¬ 
lawful  preference,  limitation, 
specification  or  discrimination 
in  employment  practices. 

Deutsh  &  Shea  Sur\’ey 

Another,  view  on  the  subject 
comes  from  Deutsch  &  Shea,  a 
New  York  advertising  agency 
specializing  in  the  manpower 
field,  which  has  issued  a  brief 
interim  report  on  the  potential 


impact  of  the  new  Act  on  em¬ 
ployment  advertising. 

The  agency  asks:  “Will  the 
traditional  employment  ad  clas¬ 
sifications  of  ‘Help  Wanted 
Male’  and  ‘Help  Wanted  Fe¬ 
male’  disappear?”  They  will  not, 
according  to  the  majority  of 
newspapers  responding  to  a 
Deutsch  &  Shea  sur\’ey.  Only 
three  of  the  99  responding  news¬ 
papers  expect  to  drop  their 
separate  headings.  The  majori¬ 
ty,  62  newspapers,  do  not  ex¬ 
pect  changes  as  a  result  of  the 
Act.  An  additional  20  are  await¬ 
ing  clarification  of  the  Act  and 
the  remainder  expect  to  make 
some  changes  to  accommodate 
the  new  law,  such  as  adding  a 
“Help  Wanted  Male  or  Female” 
classification. 

Newspapers,  the  report  sug¬ 
gests,  may  include  in  their  clas¬ 
sified  sections  a  box  carrying 
the  actual  wording  of  the  Act 
as  it  relates  to  emplojunent  ad¬ 
vertising  and  noting  that  ad¬ 
vertisers  comply  with  it. 

«  *  « 

‘GOLDEN  CIRCLE’  SUCCESS 

“An  experiment  in  newspaper 
cooperation  which  may  set  a 
pattern  for  other  papers  pub¬ 
lished  in  adjoining  areas,”  is 
how  the  Glendale  (Calif.)  News- 
Press  describes  a  new  and  ex¬ 
perimental  arrangement  where¬ 
by  classified  advertising  sold  for 
the  News-Press  will  also  appear 
in  the  Burbank  (Calif.)  Daily 
Rcinew  and  vice  versa. 

The  plan,  titled  the  Golden 
Circle,  was  put  into  effect  on 
June  1  following  a  development 
period  in  May,  and  is  reported 
to  be  workable  from  the  me¬ 
chanical  point  of  view  and 
“highly  successful”  from  a  sales 
standpoint. 

All  classified  is  now  set  and 
made  up  into  pages  in  the  News- 
Press  composing  room.  Mats  for 
the  Review  are  rolled  in  Glen¬ 
dale  and  sent  to  Burbank  by 
messenger  to  be  cast  and  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  Review’s  reg^ular 
run. 

Copy  sold  by  the  classified 
staff  in  Burbank  comes  to  Glen¬ 
dale,  also  by  messenger,  and  is 
handled  on  the  same  forms  and 
by  the  same  procedure  as  are 
ads  sold  by  the  Glendale  crew 
in  one  department,  supervised 
by  classified  manager,  John  Nes¬ 
tor. 

A  combination  has  also  been 
effected  between  the  two  daily 
newspapers  and  the  Star,  week¬ 
ly  free  distribution  publication 
of  the  News-Press,  and  the  Bur¬ 
bank  News,  distributed  weekly 
by  the  Review. 

Contract  classified  advertisers 
wishing  to  cover  the  entire 
Golden  Circle  territory  covered 
by  the  Star  and  News  may  have 
their  ads  included  in  the  free 
distribution  papers  at  an  addi¬ 


tional  charge.  Transient  ads  are 
included  in  the  free  distribution 
coverage  at  the  regulai-  open 
rate. 

The  News-Press  quotes  the 
new  circulation  combinations  as 
offering  “a  combined  distribu¬ 
tion  of  161,266  in  the  Golden 
Circle  territory.  Of  this,  'i2,241 
is  daily  paid  circulation.”  Free 
circulation,  it  is  stated,  totals 
129,025. 

Another  combination  of  ad¬ 
vantage  both  to  advertisei  s  and 
to  the  News-Press  and  Review 
has  also  been  put  into  effect  by 
the  display  advertising  depart¬ 
ment.  Display  ads  which  previ¬ 
ously  were  ordered  for  the  Bur¬ 
bank  zone  of  the  Star  are  now 
included  in  the  eastern  zone  of 
the  Burbank  News.  This  cov¬ 
ers  the  same  territory  as  that 
previously  in  the  Star  Zone  2 
distribution.  “The  new  arrange¬ 
ment,”  it  is  stated,  “offers  Glen¬ 
dale  advertisers  the  advantage 
of  having  their  ad  appear  in  a 
Burbank  paper  distributed  in 
Burbank  and  eliminates  the 
duplication  of  press  run  and 
distribution  which  the  Star  and 
News  formerly  had.” 

The  plan  had  been  under  con¬ 
sideration  for  some  time  by  pub¬ 
lishers  Carroll  Parcher  of  the 
News-Press  and  Lloyd  Nichol¬ 
son  of  the  Review'.  It  was  de¬ 
veloped  by  advertising  manag¬ 
ers  John  Nestor  of  the  News- 
Press  and  Jim  Lupton  of  the 
Review’  and  business  managers 
Don  Throe,  News-Press  and 
Daile  Ellis  of  the  Review. 

• 

New  Gravure  Maffazine 
Witli  Suntlay  Edition 

Topeka,  Kan. 

The  fir.st  issue  of  Midway 
magazine,  Sunday  supplement 
of  the  Topeka  Capital- Journal, 
appeared  June  6.  The  24-page 
tabloid  is  printed  on  rotogravure 
paper  and  features  a  processed 
three-color  and  white  cover. 

A  three-man  staff  consists  of 
Dick  King,  state  editor;  George 
Mack,  Sunday  editor,  and  Clay¬ 
ton  Keller  who  joined  the  Capi¬ 
tal-Journal  staff  two  years  ago 
after  working  on  his  master’s 
degree  at  the  University  of  Kan- 


Koratron  Campaign 

m  has  also  been  Runs  in  1 1 7  Supps 
n  the  two  daily 

1  the  Star,  week-  Koratron  Company  Inc.,  is 
ition  publication  stepping  up  its  consumer  adver- 
ess,  and  the  Bur-  tising  program  with  ads  in  117 
stributed  weekly  Sunday  supplements  starting  in 

September.  McCann-Erickson  is 
sified  advertisers  agency. 

>ver  the  entire  a,.  ■ 

;erritory  covered  campaign  theme  is:  Hal 

1  News  may  have  Koratron?”  Koratron 

ided  in  the  free  is  a  patented  process  for  perina- 
pers  at  an  addi-  nent  press. 
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Lawrence 


He’s  Lawrence  Mosher,  Copley  News 
Service  Mideastern  bureau  chief,  head¬ 
quartered  in  Beirut.  Mosher  recently  spent 
many  days  in  the  harsh  terrain  of  the  North¬ 
ern  Yemen  mountains  with  Royalist  Yemen 
forces,  where  he  shared  their  hardships. 
Mosher’s  interview  with  Prince  Mohammed 
bin  Hussein  made  front  page  news.  That’s 
the  kind  Copley  News  Service  provides. 

For  rates  and  sample  reports  contact 
Rembert  James,  Editor,  Copley  News 
Service,  940  Third  Ave.,  San  Diego,  Calif. 

All  CNS  reports  available  by  leased  wire. 
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Double  Exposure 
For  2  Magazines 

Houston 

Beginninff  Sept.  5,  the  Hotts- 
ton  CltronicU’s  locally  edited 
magazine,  Texaji,  and  the  Hoiik- 
ton  Pout’s  Sunday  .supplement, 
rV  Channels,  will  lie  distribute<l 
by  both  Sunday  newspapers. 
This  will  bring  the  Sunday  cir¬ 
culation  of  Ixith  magazines  to 
600,000. 

Each  newspaper  is  selling  its 
particular  pioduct  to  the  other 
on  a  contract  basis.  Both  jiapers 
anticipate  production  economies 
with  the.se  publishing  arrange¬ 
ments  while  at  the  same  time 
offering  advertisers  in  their  re¬ 
spective  publications  wider  cir¬ 
culation  in  the  Houston  market. 

The  editorial  and  advertising 
content  of  Texas  will  be  han¬ 
dled  by  the  Chronicle  and  its 
sales  repreesntatives.  The  edi¬ 
torial  and  advertising  content  of 
TV'  Channels  will  be  handled  by 
the  Po.st  and  its  .sales  repre¬ 
sentatives. 

• 

BBB  r,aution»  .Media 
On  .\nti-Sniokin^  Pill 

The  National  Better  Business 
Bureau  issued  an  advisory  bulle¬ 
tin  to  newspapers  this  week  that 
the  Anti-Tobacco  Center  of 
America  Inc.  is  seeking  to  insert 
ads  for  a  new  tablet,  Pronicotyl, 


AD  ALLEY  PERSONALS 

Gerald  E.  Eggert,  a  15-year  veteran  in  advertising  agency  work 
and  marketing  management,  has  joined  Hal  Stebbins  Incorporated 
(Los  Angeles)  as  an  account  supervisor.  Most  recently  he  has 
l)een  marketing  manager  of  Holmes  and  Naiwer,  Los  Angeles 
engineering  and  construction  firm. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

John  Baer,  fomierly  vicepresident  of  Sumner  Rider  &  Asso¬ 
ciates,  has  formed  a  promotion-public  relations  agency,  John  Baer 
Company,  at  2;{5  East  50th  Street.  New  York.  The  first  account 
is  the  National  Mineral  Wool  Insulation  Association,  an  organiza¬ 
tion  of  15  producers  of  fiber  glass  and  rock  wool  insulating  ma¬ 
terials. 

*  *  * 

John  E.  Hartlein  has  joined  Nonnan,  Craig  &  Kummel  Inc.  as 
vicepresident  and  account  supervisor.  Prior  to  joining  NCK,  he 
was  in  account  management  at  the  William  Esty  Co. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

James  Suydam  has  joined  Ted  Bates  &  Comjiany  Inc.,  as  tlirector 
of  International  Marketing  Services.  He  comes  to  the  agency  after 
four  years  with  Dentsu,  Tokyo,  where  he  was  a  vicepresident  and 
account  supervisor. 

which  is  said  to  reduce  the  urge  Detroit  Agencv  Wills 
to  smoke.  According  to  BBB  it  ..  ^ 

has  been  unable  to  obtain  infor-  Nutlinial  Guard  C.olltra<*t 
mation  to  substantiate  a  claim  Zimmer,  Keller  &  Calvert  Inc., 
that  the  tablets  are  a  cure  for  Detroit  advertising  agency,  has 
the  smoking  habit.  been  selected  to  handle  the  Na- 

The  Bureau  .said  it  believes  tional  Guard  Bureau’s  advertis- 
that  an  advertiser  making  spe-  ing,  recruiting  and  public  rela- 
cific  performance  claims  for  such  tions  contract  for  lt)6(>.  The  con- 
a  product  should  have  in  his  iH)s-  tract  becomes  effective  July  1. 
session  reliable  scientific  or  Presentations  were  made  by 
medical  substantiation.  It  added,  three  New  Yoik  agencies: 
“Media  considering  advertise-  D’Arcy  Advertising  Company, 
ments  should  retiuest  such  sub-  Needham,  Harper  &  Steers,  and 
.stantiation  whenever  perform-  Fletcher  Richards  Company 
ance  claims  appear  to  l)e  ques-  (which  has  had  the  account  for 
tionable.”  the  ))ast  six  years). 


Spe<*ial  Sections  Soid 
On  Home  Air-Cool  iag 

Hammond,  Ind, 

The  Hammond  Times  and 
G«n/  Post-Trihune  experienced 
outstanding  successes  June  13 
with  special  sections  on  lentrol 
air-conditioning  for  the  home. 

William  R.  Kappes,  retail  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Ham¬ 
mond  Times,  worked  out  the 
program  with  Northern  Indiana 
Public  Service  Company.  Strong 
dealer  cooperation  also  was  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  Northern  In¬ 
diana  Sheet  Metal,  Warm  Air 
Heating  and  Air  Conditioning 
Contractors  Association. 

The  papers  were  supplied 
with  lists  of  manufacturers  to 
contact  for  l>oth  editorial  and 
advertising  support. 

The  result:  A  10-page  se^ 
tion  in  the  Times  on  Sunday, 
June  13,  and  an  eight-page  sec¬ 
tion  in  the  Post-Tribune  the 
same  date. 

*  *  * 

J.  WALTER  THOMPSON 
has  named  Walter  F.  (Chip) 
Meads  to  the  new  position  of 
administrator  of  creative  serv¬ 
ices  in  New  York. 

BASFORI)  has  elected  Robert 
A.  Coplin  a  vicepresident.  He 
has  lieen  with  the  agency  since 
1962. 


Tacoma  isn’t  the  only  colt  in  the  corral 


You  might  think  anyone  in  second 
place  would  have  wobbly  knees. 

Not  us. 

We're  ready  to  make  it  a  horse  race. 

We  know  Tacoma  is  only  the  second 
largest  market  in  Washington  State. 

But  if  you  want  to  be  first  in  sales 
in  Washington  you  should  corral  the 
Tacoma  market. 

That’s  why  we’re  in  there  running.  . 

Seattle  may  burn  more  hay  than 
Tacoma,  but  Seattle  newspapers  abso¬ 


lutely  do  not  penetrate  the  Tacoma 
market.  It  takes  both  Seattle  dailies 
galloping  at  full  pace  to  reach  even 
13%  of  the  Tacoma  market’s  350,000- 
plus  population.  That’s  not  enough. 

The  Tacoma  News  Tribune  gives  you 
82%  penetration  in  a  breeze! 

When  you  plan  a  promotion  for  the 
Puget  Sound  country,  don’t  close  off 
a  third  of  the  corral.  Buy  the  Tacoma 
News  Tribune.  Think  Twice  About 
Tacoma. 


WILLIAM  BUNT 
assistant  regional  manager 
STOKELY-VAN  CAMP 
Seattle,  Washington 

“To  reach  the  Tacoma  mar¬ 
ket,  we  place  our  ads  in  the 
Tacoma  News  Tribune.  No 
combination  of  Seattle  dai¬ 
lies  can  give  us  needed  cov¬ 
erage  in  Tacoma.  And  Ta¬ 
coma  certainly  represents 
an  important  segment  of  the 
Puget  Sound  area." 


TACOMA 
NEWS  TRIBUNE 

COVERING  WASHINGTON  STATE’S  2ND  MARKET 
CIRCULATION  88,000 

Represented  by  SAWYER-FERGUSON-WALKER  COMPANY 
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AD  AGENCIES 


Porter  Media  Head 
At  Campbell-Ewald 


Arthur  A.  Porter  is  joining 
Campbell-Ewald  Company  July 
15  as  senior  vice-presidcmt-direo- 
tor  of  media. 

Mr.  Porter  goes  to  Campbell- 
Ewald  from  Gift  Stars  Inc.,  New 
York  City,  where  he  served  as 
executive  vicepresident.  Prior  to 
joining  Gift  Stars,  he  was  with 
J.  Walter  Thompson  Company 
for  10  years  (1955-1964)  as  di¬ 
rector  of  media;  vicepresident, 
account  supervisor ;  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  management  super¬ 
visor. 

From  1945  to  1955  he  was 
director  of  research,  media  an¬ 
alyst,  manager  of  the  Media 
Department,  and  vicepresident- 
director  of  media  for  Leo  Bur¬ 
nett  Company. 

«  *  * 

2  MORE  IN  FEE  TE.ST 

Two  more  clients  have  joined 
the  fee-compensation  system 
test  at  Batten,  Barton,  Dur- 
stine  &  Osborn.  They  are  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  and 
the  Savings  Bank  Association  of 


In  this 
midwest 
two-state  area, 

Only  Chicago 
is  larger  than 
Quad-Cities 

Quad-Cities  Metro  County 
population  tops  335,000. 
A^us  and  Dispatch  pro¬ 
vide  the  only  effective 
daily  newspaper  coverage 
of  the  big  Illinois  sector 
of  the  Quad-Cities,  where 
62%  of  Quad-Citians  live. 


QdtD  CiTilS  lieCIST  CCMI'ktCD  CAlLV  CiRCUlATlON 

ROCK  ISLAND  ARGUS 
MOLINE- "dispatch 

REPKESENTED  (Y  ALLEN-KLAPP  CO. 


Connecticut.  There  are  now  six 
clients  billing  $52  million  a  year 
participating  in  the  year-long 
test,  the  agency  announced. 

Clayton  Huff,  treasurer  of 
BBDO,  explained  that  “the 
agency  set  a  target  profit  per¬ 
centage  of  gross  billings  and  set 
a  minimum  and  maximum  profit 
range. 

The  client  will  assure  the 
agency  of  the  minimum  and  will 
receive  a  rebate  of  some  of  the 
e.xcess  above  the  maximum.  “Ad¬ 
vertising  appropriations  are  in¬ 
creased  logically  w’hen  it  pays 
the  advertiser  to  do  so,”  Mr. 
Huff  said.  “The  agency  execu¬ 
tives  seek  by  efficiency’  to  push 
the  profits  above  the  minimum, 
and  the  client  has  a  mutual  in¬ 
terest  in  also  increasing  profits 
to  get  the  rebate. 

“The  billing  policy  remains 
unchanged  with  the  agency  de¬ 
ducting  the  regular  commission 
when  paying  media.” 

*  *  « 

‘GROUP  ONE’  FORMED 

To  concentrate  on  creation  of 
basic  sales  ideas  in  advertising, 
the  board  of  directors  of  Chur- 
urg  &  Cairns,  has  formed  what 
they  call  “Group  One.” 

Made  up  of  four  creative 
leaders  of  the  agency’s  three 
offices  (New  York,  Boston  and 
Hartford)  Group  One  meets 
every  three  weeks  “on  specific 
assignments  on  a  carefully 
scheduled  basis.”  They  are  Vice- 
presidents  Lon  C.  Hill  and  Alex¬ 
ander  V.  Mohtares,  New  York; 
E.  Morgan  Kelley,  Hartford,  and 
John  Nazzaro,  Boston.  They  re¬ 
port  to  Wallace  L.  Shepardson, 
president. 

“Group  One  may  draw  on  the 
specialized  skills  of  all  offices,” 


the  agency  explained.  “It  may 
also  hire  outside  talent.  Re¬ 
search  and  marketing  facilities 
of  all  branches  are  available  .  .  . 

“When  the  problem  calls  for  a 
fresh  point-of-view,  a  fresh  de¬ 
parture  from  the  existing  ap- 
jiroach.  Group  One  can  produce 
either  a  creative  platform  in  the 
form  of  a  memorandum,  or  build 
the  entire  structure  of  a  new 
campaign.” 

*  «  * 

DELEHANTY  KURNIT  & 
GELLER,  New  York,  has  been 
named  the  agency  for  Nitey 
Night,  a  line  of  children’s  sleep- 
wear,  underwear  and  outerwear. 
A  consumer  campaign  is  being 
jYrepared. 

*  «  W 

FULLER  &  SMITH  &  ROSS 
has  appointed  Arthur  E.  Duram, 
.senior  v’icepresident,  manager  of 
the  New  York  office,  succeeding 
William  E.  Holden,  who  re¬ 
signed.  Mr.  Duram  joined  the 
agency  in  1952  from  CBS-tv. 

«  *  >|c 

J.  M.  MATHES  and  Canada 
Dry’  Corporation  jointly  an¬ 
nounced  the  intended  transfer 
of  several  wine  and  spirit 
brands  to  another  agency.  The 
brands  to  leave  are  Pedro 
Domecq  line,  Crawford’s  Scotch, 
and  Liquore  Strega.  Mathes 
will  continue  to  handle  the  bulk 
of  Canada  Dry’s  advertising  — 
the  Johnnie  Walker  scotches, 
bourbons,  gin  and  vodka,  and 
all  of  the  soft  drink  products. 

«  *  « 

CAMPBELL-E  WALD  has 
put  Frank  W.  Town.shend  in 
charge  of  the  New  York  divi¬ 
sion  and  Warren  E.  Rebell  was 
promoted  from  account  super¬ 
visor  to  general  manager  of  the 
New  Yoi'k  office. 

*  ♦  • 

LENNEN  &  NEWELL  has 
purchased  an  interest  in  Clifford 
Bloxham  and  Partners  Limited, 
one  of  the  12  largest  agencies 
in  Great  Britain. 

«  *  ♦ 

NEEDHAM,  HARPER  & 
STEERS  in  New  York  has  been 
named  to  handle  advertising  for 


Written  with  character... 
competence. .  .color. 
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Corina  cigars  for  the  thneral 
Cigar  Company.  The  account 
had  been  at  Edward  H.  Weiss, 
Chicago. 

«  *  « 

LENNEN  &  NEWELL  has 
l)een  named  byr  the  Advertising 
Council  to  conduct  the  Keep 
America  Beautiful  ad  campaign. 

*  ♦  * 

YOUNG  &  RUBICAM  is 
awarding  seven  four-year 
scholar.ships  and  four  special 
$500  awards  to  students  related 
to  employes  of  the  agency. 

♦  «  * 

ERWIN  WASEY  announced 
expansion  of  its  operations  in  j 
West  Germany  by  taking  over  an 
established  advertising  agency 
in  Hamburg  —  Stockmann  & 
Busche,  Agentur  fur  Industrie- 
u  n  d  -  Gemeinschaftswerburg, 
ADW.  Erwin  Wasey  will  now  be 
handling  the  whole  Valvo  GmbH 
account.  This  company  is  the 
largest  electronic  components 
firm  in  West  Germany. 

«  *  * 

Geyer,  Morey’,  Ballard  has 
been  ajYpointed  as  advertising 
agency  for  Mountain  Dew, 
Pepsi-Cola’s  new,  citrus-flavored 
soft  drink,  with  its  “Yahooo! 
It’ll  Tickle  Yore  Innards”  slo¬ 
gan. 

• 

Advertising  Ideas 
For  Flooring  Dealers  I 

A  complete  collection  of  ad- 
veitising  and  sales  promotion 
ideas,  designed  to  assist  flooring 
retailers  in  their  local  adver¬ 
tising  and  mei’chandising  ef¬ 
forts,  is  being  made  available 
by  Armstrong  Cork  Company, 
Lancaster,  Pa. 

Created  by  Armstrong’s  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Retail  Advertising,  the 
Merchandising  Center  is  avail¬ 
able  through  Armstrong  field 
marketing  representatives. 

According  to  George  D.  Fos¬ 
ter,  manager  of  the  Bureau  of 
Retail  Advertising,  “The  cen¬ 
ter  provides  a  ready-reference 
file  that  covers  nearly  all  of  the 
advertising  and  merchandising 
situations  that  a  flooring  re¬ 
tailer  will  encounter  in  the  nor-  ' 
mal  operation  of  his  business.” 

One  file  contains  a  suggested 
weekly  advertising  schedule. 

• 

Single-Rate  Weekly 

Fremont,  Calif. 
The  Fremont  Times,  an  enter¬ 
prise  of  the  Gentry  Develop¬ 
ment  Co.,  will  begin  publication 
July  7  as  a  weekly;  using  offset 
printing.  Erie  G.  Howery,  vet¬ 
eran  newspaperman  who  is  edi¬ 
tor  and  general  manager,  said  ’ 
the  paper  w’ill  be  distributed  to 
i  30,000  homes  in  Fremont,  New¬ 
ark  and  Union  City.  It  is  offer- 
I  ing  a  single  rate  for  all  display 
I  advertisers. 
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We  think  it*s  great! 


Westchester  Rockland  Newspapers 

THE  NEWSPAPERS  THAT  KEEP  YOU  GROWING! 

HERALD  STATESMAN,  Yonicers  REPORTER  DISPATCH,  White  Plains  DAILY  NEWS,  Torrytown 

DAILY  ARGUS,  Mt.  Vernon  DAILY  ITEM,  Port  Chester  CITIZEN  REGISTER,  Ossining 

STANDARD-STAR,  New  Rochelle  DAILY  TIMES,  Moniaroneck  JOURNAL-NEWS,  Rockland  County 

EVENING  STAR,  Peekskill,  Affiliated 

REPRESENTED  SINCE  1930  BY  -  THE  KELLY-SNITH  CO. 

REPRESENTED  AS  OF  JULY  1,  1965  BY  -  STORY  i  KELLY- SMITH,  INC. 


getaQUIfC 
THE  COOl^EY  SYSTEM 


SAVE  TIME  AND  MONEY  WITH  WEB  BREAK 
DETECTORS  DESIGNED  FOR  YOUR  PRESS 
RUN  AND  WEB  LEAD  COMBINATIONS  .  .  . 


THE  COOKSEY  SYSTEM  of  web  control  is  engineered  prior 
to  installation  to  protect  your  press  completely  when  a 
web  breaks,  giving  you  positive,  instantaneous  control  with 
three  basic  units.  Here’s  low-cost  protection  for  one  of  your 
major  investments — your  web  presses. 

You  gain:  *  increased  production  because  of  shorter 

press  down  time. 

•  Insurance  against  damage  to  your  press 
and  equipment  because  of  web  breaks. 

•  Higher  quality  printing  due  to  reduced 
wrap-up  damage  to  blanket  or  plates. 


WEB  BREAK  DETECTOR— Specifically  de¬ 
signed  for  instant  web  break  detection  at 
the  higher  speeds  of  today's  presses. 


TROLLEY  —  Electrically  operated  and 
equipped  with  special  rubber  wheel  to 
actuate  against  the  web  and  prevent  wrap- 
ups  or  winders. 
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WEB  SEVERING  DEVICE— A  compact  de 
vice  designed  for  a  complete,  clean  and 
instantaneous  cutting  operation. 


Find  out  how  THE  COOKSEY  SYSTEM  can  bring  big  benefits 
to  you  in  terms  of  efficiency  and  operating  economy.  For 
complete  information  or  a  survey  of  your  press,  write  to: 
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Bigger  Role 
Seen  for  tv 
In  Election 

The  presidential  campaign  in 
1968  will  rely  more  heavily  than 
ever  before  on  television,  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  former  Republican 
Party  public  relations  strate¬ 
gist,  L.  Richard  Guylay. 

Mr.  Guylay,  who  is  now  presi¬ 
dent  of  Interpublic’s  world-wide 
service,  Infoplan,  told  a  com¬ 
bined  meeting  of  Sigma  Delta 
Chi  and  the  Public  Relations 
Society  of  America  in  Toledo 
•some  of  the  reasons  behind  his 
prediction. 

1.  “Television  has  drastically 
changed  the  length  of  presi¬ 
dential  campaigns.  The  1960 
campaign  was  decided  by  the 
four  Nixon-Kennedy  debates. 
The  traditional  Lalwr  Day-to- 
Election  Day  campaign  is  boring, 
costly,  expensive  and  unneces¬ 
sary.  57  million  families  own 
68  million  tv  sets.  They  can 
learn  what  they  need  to  know 
alK)ut  the  candidates  and  issues 
in  two  or  three  weeks. 

2.  “Television  has  radically 
influenced  the  selection  of  can¬ 
didates.  Delegates  and  party 
leaders  constantly  have  to  con¬ 
sider  whether  their  man  has  a 
tv  presence.  Tv  has  made  the 
electorate  more  fully  informed 
on  the  issues  and  more  discrim¬ 
inating  in  supporting  candidates. 
It  has  eliminated  the  humbug 
and  wind  from  public  debate. 
The  television  camera  is  a 
searching  and  sometimes  cruel 
device,  but  it  quickly  exposes 
the  insincere,  incompetent,  or 
stupid.  The  demagogue  or  the 
faker  hasn’t  got  a  chance  on 
television. 

More  Personable  C^ndiilaU-s 

“Tv  is  sometimes  criticized 
for  creating  a  new-style  office¬ 
holder  versed  mainly  in  the 
Madison  Avenue  approach.  The 
criticism  does  not  appear  to  be 
justified.  Because  of  television 
the  voter  is  in  a  vastly  better 
position  to  make  his  choice  on 
the  basis  of  the  issues  and  the 
qualifications  of  the  candidates. 

“Lut  there  is  no  denying  that, 
all  other  things  being  equal,  tv 
favors  the  more  articulate, 
younger,  and  more  personable 
candidates  running  for  any  local, 
state  or  national  office.  In  New 
York  the  mere  announcement 
that  personable  John  Lindsay 
would  be  a  candidate  for  mayor 
brought  forth  such  songs  of  joy, 
praise,  triumph  and  thanks¬ 
giving  from  the  press  and  pub¬ 
lic  alike,  one  would  have  thought 


that  a  tv  star  had  stepped  out 
of  the  screen,  ready  to  do  battle 
with  the  bad  guys. 

3.  “The  widespread  use  of  tv 
has  taken  politics  out  of  the 
.smoke-filled  back  room  and  it  i 
has  sounded  the  (■  ith  sentence 
for  the  old-style,  derby-hatted, 
cigar-smoking  politician  with 
his  hand  out. 

4.  “Above  all,  and  largely 
overlooked,  tv  has  dramatically 
changed  methods  of  financing 
the  parties.  In  1964,  it  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  the  Republican  Party 
raised  about  $4  million  liy  tv 
appeals.  One  15-minute  telecast 
by  the  national  chairman.  Dean  ' 
Burch,  over  one  network,  .\’BC, 
included  a  60-second  appeal  for 
funds.  The  contributions  were 
directed  to  a  W’ashington  iiostal 
box  never  used  for  any  other 
appeal.  This  one  request  resulted 

in  a  staggering  number  of  small 
contributions  that  ultimately 
totaled  almo.st  a  million  dollars. 
The  $4  million  total  was  ap¬ 
proximately  %  of  the  $12  mil¬ 
lion  presidential  camjiaign 
budget.  Previous  television  ap- 
jieals  for  party  contribution  in 
1956  and  1960  by  both  parties 
and  the  Freedoms  Foundation, 
failed  to  jiroduce  worthwhile 
results.’’ 


Buffalo  News  Hires 
From  Campus  Set 

BrFFAix),  N.  Y. 

Five  reporters  have  joined  the 
news  .staff  of  the  Buffalo  Eve- 
nintf  Newa  straight  from  the 
campus.  They  are  Susan  Wein¬ 
berg  and  Susan  Frazier  of  Syra¬ 
cuse,  Anthony  Cardinale  of 
Northwestern,  Michael  Macie- 
jewski  of  Marquette  and  Curry 
Kirkpatrick  of  North  Carolina. 

Larry  Lowe  of  Missouri  has 
joined  the  staff  as  a  copy  editor. 

Temporary'  summer  reporters 
are  Thomas  Buckham  of  Ohio 
State  and  Wesley  Streater  of  the 
State  University  of  Buffalo. 

Summer  copy  boys  and  girls 
are  Robert  Kaiser  of  Fordham, 
Dan  Botsford  of  Swathmore, 
Ellen  Bermingham  of  Rosary 
Hill,  James  Koelmel  of  St. 
Bonaventure,  Nicholas  Schmitt 
of  Siena  and  Marianne  Ferrari 
of  Northwestern. 


Stork  ill  TruHt  FuiiiIk 

Oklahoma  City 
The  late  Walter  M.  Harrison 
left  an  estate  valued  at  $428,615 
in  two  trust  funds — one  for  his 
widow  and  the  other  for  two 
sons,  a  daughter  and  two  grand¬ 
sons.  It  included  822  shares  of 
Oklahoma  Publishing  Co.  stock. 
Mr.  Harrison  was  a  former  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Daily  Okla¬ 
homan  and  Times.  He  also  pub¬ 
lished  a  newspaper  here. 
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Includes  evsnlliiig  as  llluslnled...and  more  I 


YesI  for  even  less  than  $17.50  a  week,  with  no  capital 
investment,  you  can  now  have  the  revolutionary  Photo 
Typositor  working  for  you  ‘‘around  the  clock.”  No  other 
piece  of  equipment  has  proven  so  valuable  an  asset  to  art 
and  printing  departments.  For  increased  production, 
better  quality  typography,  freedom  from  dependence  on 
others...  you  need  a  Photo  Typositor  I 


Lease  or  purchase  of  the  Photo  Typositor  includes:  Fra* 
liMtallatlon  and  thorough  IntlnicUon  to  any  mambar  of  your  staff  • 
Daluxa  formica  tabla  •  Film  font  storaga  cablnat  •  CIrcIa  sotting 
attachmant  •  Drying  rack  •  Spacing  control  unit  •  Copy  holder  •  Two 
film  fonts  •  Raproportloning  optics  •  Assortment  of  operating  supplioa 
and  many  additional  miscallanaous  accaaaory  Items  to  make  up  a 
complete  package.  There  are  absolutely  no  hidden  extras. 


The  PHOTO  TYPOSITOR  is  the  world’s  greatest  typesetting  and  lettering  machine! 


WRITE  FOR  FREE  12  PAGE  BROCHURE. ..TODAY! 


DUfnn  TVDnQITflD  imp  affiuate of  visual  graphics  corr,  j 
rnuiu  ITrUOIIUIl  INU.  30SE.46TH8r..  new  YORK.  N.Y.  10017 
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Pt  BUC  RELATIOIVS 

‘Work  for 
PR  Firm’s 

On  a  typ>’  al  day  at  the  New 
York  offices  f  Rogers  &  Cowan, 
Public  Relations  Inc.,  an  account 
executive  was  planning  a  fash¬ 
ion  show  to  be  held  on  a  subway 
train  ...  a  financial  public 
relations  specialist  w'as  dis¬ 
cussing  a  client’s  interim  figures 
with  a  WaU  Street  Journal  re¬ 
porter  ...  a  press  agent  was 
trying  to  persuade  columnist 
Earl  Wilson  to  attend  a  night 
club  opening  .  .  .  another  ac¬ 
count  exec  was  setting  up  a 
road  test  for  a  new  sports  car 
with  a  Boston  newspaper  .  .  . 
and  an  assistant  was  checking 
proofs  of  photographs  of  a  live 
octopus  wearing  Timex  watches 
on  its  tentacles. 

Three  thousand  miles  away, 
at  the  company’s  Beverly  Hills 
office,  a  publicist  was  trying  to 
track  down  a  divorce  rumor 
about  one  of  the  clients  at  the 
request  of  a  Hollywood  colum¬ 
nist  ...  a  press  agent  was 
setting  up  a  telephone  interview 
with  a  famous  TV  star  for  a 
Houston  newspaper  .  .  .  the 


the  Press’ 
Slogan 

firm’s  Board  Chairman  was  in 
Sacramento  conferring  with 
California  Governor  Edmund  G. 
Browm  regarding  a  new  book 
about  the  governor  written  by 
an  R  &  C  client. 

Why  were  so  many  diverse 
contacts  being  made  simultane¬ 
ously  with  so  many  different  de¬ 
partments  of  the  newspapers? 
The  amswer  is  simple:  newspa¬ 
per  contacts  are  diversified  be¬ 
cause  Rogers  &  Cowan  has  a 
diversified  clientele.  R  &  C 
serv’es  both  entertainment  and 
corporate  clients. 

The  personality  division, 
headed  by  Warren  Cowan,  han¬ 
dles  public  relations  for  actors 
and  actresses  including:  Audrey 
Hepburn,  Doris  Day,  Shirley 
MacLaine,  Natalie  Wood,  Melina 
Mercouri,  Kirk  Douglas,  Danny 
Kaye,  Paul  Newman  and  Rex 
Harrison. 

The  television  division,  under 
Mrs.  Teme  Brenner,  former 
Look  magazine  women’s  editor, 
is  responsible  for  special  pub¬ 
licity  and  promotion  for  tv. 


TRY  COLOR 
ON  YOUR 
TIGER ...  IN 


ALTOONA 


“Test-Town,  Pa.” 

This  year  they’re  using  tigers  to  promote  everything, 
from  gasoline  to  breakfast  food,  hair  tonic  to  tires. 

No  matter  what  kind  of  product  your  tiger  is  selling, 
he’ll  produce  more  sales  for  you  with  the  high 
market  coverage,  quality  and  impact  of  spot  or  full 
COLOR— produced  with  real  craftsmanship  in  the 

Eltoona  SlRirtor 

ALTOONA  PENNSYLVANIA'S  ONLY  DAILY  NEWSPAPER 

Richard  E.  Beeler,  Advertising  Manager 


The  corporate  division  works 
for  a  number  of  U.S.  and  for¬ 
eign  companies  and  organiza¬ 
tions. 

■Service  But  Not  Subfiervience 

The  company  has  completely 
staffed  and  administered  offices 
both  in  New  York  and  Los 
Angeles,  capable  of  operating 
autonomously  or  in  close  coop¬ 
eration  with  the  other.  In 
charge  of  New  York  operations 
is  Paul  E.  Menneg,  vicepresi¬ 
dent,  formerly  an  editor  at  Fair- 
child  Publications. 

East  or  West,  however,  and 
no  matter  which  client  is  in- 
v'olved,  the  slogan  at  Rogers  & 
Cowan  is,  “Work  for  the  Press!” 
Board  Chairman  Henry  C.  Rog¬ 
ers.  who  founded  the  firm  in 
19.S5,  puts  it  this  way:  “In  order 
to  serve  our  clients,  we  must 
serv’e  the  press — serve  the  press 
skillfully  and  honestly.” 

Mr.  Rogers,  who  founded  the 
company  at  the  age  of  21  in 
193.')  with  a  capital  investment 
of  $500,  has  guided  its  destinies 
until  now  when  the  company 
grosses  in  excess  of  $1,500,000 
per  year.  He  resents  any  hint 
of  subservience  to  the  press. 

“Service,  yes;  subservience, 
no,”  he  says.  “In  these  days  of 
rising  production  costs  and  mul¬ 
tiplication  of  news  subjects  and 
sources — be  they  theatrical,  fi¬ 
nancial  or  commercial — no  news¬ 
paper  can  be  expected  to  cover 
every  base  ev'ery  moment  of  the 
day.  The  professional,  responsi¬ 
ble  public  relations  man  can 
often  help  a  reporter  discover 
new’s,  trace  rumors,  research  an 
article.  And  the  PR  man  should 
be  willing  to  help  the  newsman 
with  non-client  as  w’ell  as  client 
stories. 

“I  am  never  impressed  by  the 
PR  man  who  claims  that  news¬ 
papermen  do  him  ‘favors.’  It’s 
fine  to  have  good  press  rela¬ 
tions,  but  the  best  way  of 
getting  a  client  into  print  is  to 
have  a  newsworthy  story.” 

Items  for  Hedda  Hopper 

Providing  the  press  with 
“newsworthy  stories”  is  a  full¬ 
time  occupation  at  Rogers  & 
Cowan.  And  it  usually  involves 
personal  contact  with  reporters 
and  editors.  In  Los  Angeles,  for 
example,  a  Rogers  &  Cowan 
publicist  telephones  Hedda  Hop¬ 
per  each  morning.  He  gives  her 
news  of  Rogers  &  Cowan 
celebrity  clients  as  well  as  any 
other  “insider”  items  he  may 
have  picked  up.  Miss  Hopper 
selects  for  her  exclusive  use 
items  which  she  feels  wrill  in¬ 
terest  her  readers.  Rogers  & 
Cowan  tries  to  check  out  all 
items  for  accuracy. 

All  of  Rogers  &  Cowan’s 
regular  contacts  with  wire  serv¬ 
ice  bureaus  in  Los  Angeles  are 
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entrusted  to  one  account  oxecu-  I 
tive.  Almost  daily  cont.'ict  is  | 
maintained  with  Jim  Bacc  n  and  | 
Bob  Thomas  at  the  Associated  I 
Press,  and  with  Vernon  Scott  | 
and  Joe  Finnegan  of  I'nited  j 
Press  International.  Interviews  ' 
with  clients  are  set  up  over 
cocktails,  on  a  movie  set.  or  in 
the  client’s  home.  A  “gentle¬ 
man’s  agreement”  with  both 
wire  services  insures  that  if  a 
celebrity  interview  is  done  by 
one  serv’ice,  a  reasonable  length  I 
of  time  is  permitted  to  go  by 
before  the  other  service  inter¬ 
views  the  same  celebrity  and  a 
different  feature  angle  will  be  | 
used. 

Publicity  for  tv  Shows 

Local  newspapers,  as  vv'ell  as 
national  media,  are  the  focal 
point  of  activity  for  the  tele¬ 
vision  division.  The  primary 
goal  of  this  division  is  to  help 
build  audience  interest  in  net¬ 
work  television  shows  for  vari¬ 
ous  advertisers.  For  about  1% 
of  average  talent  and  time 
costs,  a  sponsor  can  hire  a  pub¬ 
lic  relations  organization  to  in¬ 
crease  viewer  interest  in  shows, 
and  build  the  audience  for  com¬ 
mercial  messages. 

Rogers  &  Cowan  has  a  large 
television  client  list.  Sponsors 
whom  the  company  serves  in¬ 
clude:  Procter  &  Gamble  (8  . 

years);  Scott  papers;  Gen¬ 
eral  Foods  (6  years);  Timex  (5 
years);  U.S.  Steel,  Lever  I 
Brothers,  Hunt  Foods,  Quaker  | 
Oats,  Texaco,  Armstrong  Cork,  | 
and  Eastman  Kodak.  Some  of 
the  programs  publicized  by 
R  &  C  are:  the  Jack  Benny 
Program,  the  Andy  Griffith 
Show,  the  Dick  Van  Dyke  Show, 
the  Danny  Kaye  Show,  Petticoat 
Junction,  Walt  Disney’s  Won¬ 
derful  World  of  Color. 

The  company  has  developed 
an  unusual  approach  to  its  rela¬ 
tions  with  newspapers  on  behalf 
of  tv  clients.  Several  years  ago, 
a  female  publicist  was  desig¬ 
nated  as  the  agency’s  official 
out-of-town  press  contact.  By 
dint  of  studying  the  needs  of 
local  papers  throughout  the 
country,  and  tailor-making  writ¬ 
ten  material  to  these  needs,  as 
well  as  being  constantly  avail¬ 
able  for  information,  the  lady 
has  become,  in  effect,  a  reporter 
for  more  than  100  television 
editors. 

Rogers  &  Cowan  is  usually 
able  to  obtain  an  impressive 
amount  of  newspaper  space  for 
television  clients.  This  may  ex¬ 
plain  why  this  year  the  com¬ 
pany  was  selected  as  “Best  In-  , 
dependent  Publicity  Service”  in 
a  nationwide  poll  of  television 
editors — the  sixth  consecutive 
year  the  firm  has  been  so 
honored. 

(Continued  on  page  30) 
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Buy  Sl  Louis  ■ 
the  way  St.  Louisans 
Buy  It! 


Service 


When  Mrs.  John  Uoe  makes  a  media  selection  in  St.  Louis  she  does  it 
without  the  aid  of  scientific  media  evaluation.  She  invests  her  money  in 
the  newspaper  she  reads  —  the  one  she  has  learned  to  believe  in. 

She  has  learned  from  actual  experience  the  St.  Louis  Post*I)ispatch  is  the 
newspaper  to  use  fur  cjuick  results.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  St.  Louisans 
use  Post'Dispatch  want  ads:  they  read  them,  respond  to  them  and  advertise 
as  their  needs  arise.  It's  part  of  their  dailv  life. 


are  i 


ST. LOUIS  POST-DISPATCH 


Cla-ssified  Advertising 

Sl-'NDAY.  M.VY  ;3  1%’  PAGES  1-';E  C 


Today-Largest  Want  Ad  Section  in  Histoty-53  Pages! 


WANT  AD 
INDEX 


ST.  LOUIS  POST- DISPATCH 

Want  Ads  Are  For  Everybody 


Member:  Million  Market  Newspapers  Inc.,  New  Yark,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco 


Wilson  Seeks 
PR  Lift,  Recalls 
Former  Advisor 


Work  for  Press 

{Continued  from  page  28) 


L<>rkhee»l  Company 
Names  Miller  for  PR 

Seattle,  Wash. 

William  O.  Miller  has  been 
appointed  public  relations  direc¬ 
tor  of  Lockheefl  Shipbuilding 
and  Construction  Company.  For 
four  years  he  was  publicity  ad¬ 
ministrator  at  the  corporation’s 
Missiles  &  Space  Company  in 
Sunnyvale,  Calif,  where  he  was 
closely  associate<l  with  the 
Navy’s  Polaris  missile  program 
and  other  marine  projects. 

He  is  a  graduate  of  Emory 
University,  Atlanta,  with  a 
BA  degree  in  journalism,  and 
has  done  graduate  study  in  com¬ 
munications  at  Stanford  Uni¬ 
versity. 


MBE  for  Reporter  From  Press  to  Pulpit 

Edinburgh  Hays,  Kan. 

Frank  Moran,  veteran  sports  Robert  J.  Spangler,  director 
•scribe,  who  has  concentrate  on  of  news  and  publications  at 
golfing  matters  during  his  long  Fort  Hays  State  College,  has 
career  as  correspondent  of  the  resigned  effective  Sept.  1  to 
Scotsman,  was  awarded  the  study  for  the  ministry  in  the 
Member  of  British  Empire  in  Episcopal  Church.  He  is  a  for- 
the  Queen’s  Birthday  Honors  mer  news  editor  of  the  Hays 
list.  He  retired  recently  from  Daily  News  and  copy  editor  of 
his  newspaper  post.  the  South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune. 


How  Do  You 
Cram  640  Square 
Miles  Into 
40  Square  Feet? 


In  the  Oklahoman  and 
Times  computers  are  stored 
the  buying  habits  of  over 
500,000  people  who  live  in 
Oklahoma  City's  640  square 
miles — the  largest  land  area 
of  any  U.S.  City. 

This  market  profile  and 
brand  preference  is  avail¬ 
able  from  the  Oklahoman 
and  Times  Continuing  Con¬ 
sumer  Audit  prepared  by 
Carl  J.  Nelson. 

Ask  the  Katz  man  or  write 
Sidney  A.  Musser,  General 
Advertising  Manager,  for 
more  information. 


ARCHITECTURE  •  ENGINEERING  •  PLANNING 


CIRCULATION 

DAILY:  306,778  a  SUNDAY:  289.023 

ABC  Audit  Report  for  12  Months  Ending 
September  30,  1904. 

Represented  Nationally  by  The  Katz  Agency 


OF  NEWSPAPER  PLANTS  SINCE  1924 

307  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  Illinois  60601  •  CE6-1333 


THE  DAILY  OKLAHOMAN 
OKLAHOMA  CITY  TIMES 


5,000  TESTED 
IN  TOMS  RIVER 
ANTI-TR  DRIVE 

TOMS  RIVER  —  Between  10,000  and  12,000  Americans 
still  die  each  year  from  TB.  More  than  50,000  new  cases  are 
discovered  each  year,  and  there  are  about  250,000  estimated 
active  cases. 

The  point  of  it  all,  say  the  doctors,  is  that  we  now  know 
enough  to  wipe  out  TB  — but  we  haven^t  done  it.  Dr.  Willis 
B.  Mitchell,  president  of  the  Ocean  County  TB  and  Health 
Association,  and  campaign  co*chairman,  told  the  SUN, 
**This  type  of  testing  has  great  significance,  from  a  national 
standpoint.  Fm  thinking  of  the  estimated  125,000  undiscov> 
ered  cases  of  TB.  We  can  get  at  them  and  cure  them  with 
tests  like  these.  Everybody  from  the  Mayor  to  the  Boy 
Scouts  seemed  proud  to  take  part.*' 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Grant,  executive  director  of  the  group 
and  coordin  ^''r  the 


This  headline  told  two  stories. 


One  is  familiar  in  this  country  — it’s  the  story  of  diverse 
interests  uniting  strengths  at  a  time  and  place  against  a 
common  problem  for  the  common  good  with  the  press 
playing  an  essential  role.  Fortunately,  the  other  is  also 
familiar— medical  science  coming  up  with  the  needed 
disease-fighting  ability  and  tools. 

Dimensions  of  the  problem  were  outlined  by  statistics 
on  tuberculosis  — 54,000  new  cases,  9,300  deaths  last 
year. 

The  alarm  these  statistics  sounded  was  heeded  by  the 
medical  society  in  Ocean  County,  New  Jersey.  There  the 
doctors  mapped  war  against  TB.  Lederle’s  medical  re¬ 


search  had  brought  out  a  simple,  effective  diagnostic 
device,  the  Tine  Test. 

But  to  fight  and  cure  this  disease,  it  must  be  uncovered. 
And  that  means  bringing  people  out  to  be  tested.  Such 
responsibility  in  Ocean  County  fell  — as  it  does  in  most 
communities  —  largely  to  the  newspapers. 

They  reminded  and  urged,  and  scolded  and  reasoned. 
Their  readers  read,  and  turned  out  in  large  numbers  for 
testing  at  public  stations  and  doctors’  offices. 

Those  with  active  cases  of  tuberculosis  were  promptly 
placed  under  care.  The  others  breathed  easier. 

The  campaign  was  marked  “success.” 


The  Press  and  Medical  Science  Working  for  Community  Health. 


LEDERLE  LABORATORIES  •  A  Division  of  AMERICAN  CYANAMID  COMPANY,  Pearl  River,  New  York 


BOOKS  IN  REVIEW 

Kentucky  Journalism 
Seen  in  Blue  Haze 

By  Philip  N.  Schuyler 


THE  BLUE  HEN’S  CHICK:  A  Life  in 
Context.  By  A.  B.  Guthrie  Jr.  Mc> 
GraW’Hill.  261  Pagee.  $5.95. 

A  rewarding  book  for  news¬ 
papermen  who  want  to  write 
themselves  out  of  city  room 
facts  into  the  lonely  fields  of 
freelance  fiction  is  “The  Blue 
Hen’s  Chick”  by  A.  B.  Guthrie 
Jr.  Now  a  teacher  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Kentucky,  Mr.  Guth¬ 
rie  in  his  autobiography  looks 
back  on  blue  gi’ass  journalism 
in  Lexington,  Ky.,  through  a 
blue  haze  intensified  by  the 
“blue”  language  he  uses  in  re¬ 
calling  anecdotes  and  stories 
the  Lexington  Leader  never  did 
or  would  publish.  As  for  in¬ 
stance,  the  one  he  reports  about 
the  man  who  exposed  himself  in 
church.  I  tried  to  think  of  the 
word  for  this  kind  of  vulgarity 
and  then  he  used  it  himself  — 
“scatological”  —  to  say  he  did 
not  believe  in  it. 

“In  writing,”  he  wrote,  “I  do 


BI6  TOWN  I 

the  biggest  in  the  world  . . . 
and  we’re  right  in  the  center 

Wilmington  newsmen  share  the  ex¬ 
citement,  sophistication,  and  culture 
of  the  world's  largest  metropolitan 
area.  Boston.  New  York,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Washington  are  within  easy 
reach.  The  Wilmington  tempo  is  ‘‘big 
city”.  Newspapering  here  is  demand¬ 
ing.  But  in  every  sense  rewarding. 

NEWS-JOURNAL  PAPERS 

Wllminston,  D*lawar« 


not  use  .so-called  bad  words  for 
shockers.  I  use  them  when  they 
seem  right,  and  only  then.” 

Mr.  Guthrie  w'rote  himself  out 
of  newspapering  into  fiction 
shortly  after  “The  Big  Sky” 
won  him  a  Pulitzer  Prize  in 
1947.  His  new  book  devotes  a 
chapter  to  maxims  for  would- 
be  writers  taken  from  a  never- 
finished  textbook  he  started  with 
a  professor  while  he  was  a  Nie- 
man  Fellow'  at  Haiw’ard  in  1944- 
45. 

Not  noted  among  his  maxims 
is  some  I  hav'e  heard  about  from 
others,  namely:  It  is  better  to 
relate  than  state. 

Mr.  Guthrie,  howrever,  states 
but  fails  to  relate  any  memora¬ 
ble  new'spaper  public  service 
while  he  was  on  the  Leader. 
Briefly,  he  refers  to  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent  Alben  Barkley  and  Happy 
Chandler  and  a  few'  other  Ken¬ 
tucky  politicos.  For  years  he 
edited  a  section  of  the  paper 
k  n  o  w'  n  as  “Colored  Peoples 
Notes.” 

Acantlia  .41umnus 

Mr.  Guthrie  is  not  a  native 
of  the  South.  He  grew'  up  in  the 
Tetons  of  Montana,  and  worked 
as  a  printer’s  devil  on  the  Chot- 
euu  Aruntlia,  a  w’eekly  his  fa¬ 
ther  once  owned.  After  he  was 
graduated  in  journali.sm  from 
the  University  of  Montana,  he 
couldn’t  get  a  job  on  a  new'.s- 
paper  for  three  years  until  he 
finally  liegan  in  1926  as  a  cub 
on  the  Leader  at  $20  a  week. 
By  his  bibulous  landlady  in  Lex¬ 
ington  he  was  called  “the  Blue 
Hen’s  Chick,”  when  he  won  $600 
on  a  horse  race.  It  means  some¬ 


thing  like  “favored  by  the  gods.” 

Mr.  Guthrie  believes  that  one 
of  the  best  things  to  happen  to 
him  was  to  be  selected  for  a 
Nieman  Fellowship. 

“Nothing  better  than  a  Nie¬ 
man  Fellowship  can  happen  to 
a  newspaperman,”  is  his  con¬ 
clusion. 

Commenting  on  his  Nieman 
term  he  w'rites:  “.  .  .  Never 
again  would  I  settle  almost  com¬ 
fortably  in  a  tainted  tradition 
and  accept  as  much  as  I  had. 
If  not  lx)m  equal,  men  were 
bom  w’ith  the  right  to  an  equal 
chance.  I  would  fight  for  that 
kind  of  equality,  for  an  equality 
that  offered  fair  chance  and 
equated  equals  with  equals  while 
recognizing  the  vast  differences 
among  men  of  whatever  color.” 

These  paragraphs  from  the 
book,  perhaps,  sum  up  best  his 
views  on  newspaper  work: 

Meaningless  Titles 

“Promotions  in  function  and 
title  came  to  me  quickly,  through 
resignations  and  dismissals  and 
want  of  active  competition  as 
much  as  through  merit.  By  1927 
I  was  w'riting  editorials  in  sup¬ 
port  of  the  Republican  party 
and  its  choice  for  governor.  I 
covered  the  ensuing  session  of 
the  legislature,  and  through  the 
years,  a  score  or  so  more,  regu¬ 
lar  and  special,  and  learned 
early  the  importance  of  liquor 
to  legislation.  I  was  made  city 
editor,  managing  editor,  and 
finally  executive  editor. 

“But  titles  don’t  mean  much 
in  new'spaper-making.  The  man 
elevated  in  rank  is  likely  to 
find  himself  doing  the  same  old 
things  almost  for  the  same  old 
money.  Nominal  promotion  and 
financial  reward  don’t  always^ 
go  hand  in  hand.  And  more 
often  than  not  editorial  salaries 
are  so  low  as  to  make  ridiculous 
the  cries  of  publishers  over  the 
absence  of  bright  young  candi¬ 
dates  for  the  newsrooms  and 
the  departures  of  seasoned  re¬ 
porters  for  positions  in  public 
relations,  radio  and  tv.” 


Management  Problen-^ 
NEWSPAPER  ORGANIZATION  AND 

MANAGEMENT.  By  Fmnk  W. 

Rucker  and  Herbert  Lee  tllianu. 

Iowa  State  University  Press  Amw. 

Second  ^ition.  lUustraU<l.  544 

pages,  $8.50. 

Classified  ads  have  played  a 
role  in  American  life  for  more 
than  200  years.  George  Wash¬ 
ington  sold  lands  along  the  Ohio 
River  with  such  ads.  Thomas 
Jefferson  placed  a  classified  ad 
and  obtained  a  Secretary  of  the 
Navy.  Richard  Nixon  began  his 
political  career  when  he  an¬ 
swered  a  classified  ad  appealing’ 
for  a  Republican  Congressional 
candidate  in  1946. 

An  efficiently  run  classified  ad 
section  can  play  a  big  part  in 
making  a  successful  newspaper, 
advise  the  authors  of  “News¬ 
paper  Organization  and  Man¬ 
agement.”  They  give  tips  for 
improving  a  classified  section  as 
well  as  ideas  on  the  effective 
management  of  many  other 
areas  of  newspaper  operation. 

The  l)ook  describes  techniques 
that  jiublishers  of  small,  me¬ 
dium  and  large  newspapers  can 
use  to  gain  economy  and  effi¬ 
ciency  in  the  business  office,  cir¬ 
culation  department,  newsroom, 
advertising  department,  the 
shop,  the  pressroom.  Citing  suc¬ 
cessful  methods  used  by  pub¬ 
lishers  across  the  country,  the 
authors  give  practical  and  prov¬ 
en  ways  to  cut  costs,  build  cir¬ 
culation  and  advertising  volume, 
improve  work  flow,  and  boost 
employe  morale. 

The  basic  organizational  pat¬ 
tern  of  a  newspaper  is  outlined 
along  with  personnel  require¬ 
ments.  The  many  types  and 
models  of  equipment  available 
for  hot  and  cold  type  composi¬ 
tion  and  offset  and  letterpress 
printing  are  described  and  illus¬ 
trated.  The  use  of  computers 
and  other  automated  devices  in 
newspaper  production  is  ex¬ 
amined. 

The  lx)ok  is  intended  as  a 
guidebook  for  owners  and  man¬ 
agers  of  newspapers  and  for 
young  persons  aspiring  to  ca¬ 
reers  in  newspaper  manage- 
I  ment. 

The  authors  are  Frank  W. 
Rucker,  who  was  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Independence  (Mo.) 
Exaniiner  for  30  years  before 
becoming  associate  professor  of 
journalism  at  the  University  of 
Missouri,  and  Herbert  Lee  Wil¬ 
liams,  formerly  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Fulton  (Ky.)  Daily 
Leader  and  now  chairman  of 
the  Department  of  Journalism 
at  Memphis  State  University. 

•  •  • 

'  Bill  Veeck,  Publishers  News- 
j  paper  Syndicate  sports  colum¬ 
nist,  and  Ed  Linn  are  authors 
of  “The  Hustler’s  Handbook” 
(Putnam’s.  August.  $5.95),  a 
I  baseball  book. 


WSOM 

Phil  Newsom  is  UPI’s  foreign 
news  analyst. 

He  holds  an  Overseas  Press  Club  award 
for  best  interpretation  of  foreign  affairs. 

Newsom’s  popular  column,  “Foreign 
News  Commentary,”  is  transmitted  on 
the  UPI  wires  five  times  a  week  for 
afternoon  newspapers. 

“By  Phil  Newsom'’— another  big  by-line  from 

XJnited  Press  International 
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WHIff  MIU(ES  A  NEWSim  GREAT? 


New  England-born,  Alabama-edu¬ 
cated  Dick  Cunningham  didn’t  visit 
the  Dexter  Avenue  Baptist  Church 
in  Montgomery,  Alabama,  to  learn 
about  a  murder. 

He  went  there  a  few  hours  after 
the  Selma-to-Montgomery  freedom 
march  to  ask  Hosea  Williams  about 
summer  plans  for  the  Southern 
Christian  Leadership  Conference. 
Williams,  director  of  the  march,  is 
an  official  of  Martin  Luther  King’s 
SCLC. 

But  a  dramatic  phone  call  inter¬ 
rupted  the  interview.  It  gave  the 
Minneapolis  Tribune  reporter  a  news 


beat— one  that  stirred  the  conscience 
of  the  nation.  Cunningham  wrote: 

SELMA,  Ala.— A  white  woman 
from  Detroit,  Mich.,  driving  along 
the  highway  from  Selma  to  Mont¬ 
gomery,  Ala.,  was  shot  to  death 
Thursday  night,  apparently  by  a 
bullet  from  a  passing  car  . .  . 

The  brutal  murder  of  Mrs.  Viola 
Gregg  Liuzzo  on  March  25,  1965, 
wasn’t  the  first  time  Dick  Cunning¬ 
ham  led  America’s  press  with  a  story 
of  national  significance. 

Ten  months  before,  while  writing 
background  stories  on  the  attitudes 
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of  whites  and  Negroes  in  Mississippi, 
Cunningham  received  a  tip  that  three 
civil  rights  workers  were  missing.  His 
report  of  their  disappearance  in  the 
Minneapolis  Tribune  on  June  22, 
1964,  was  the  first  in  print  anywhere. 

Accurate,  on-the-spot  reporting, 
combined  with  sensitive  insight,  is 
^  another  reason  why,  year 
’  after  year,  the  Minne¬ 
apolis  Tribune  and 
Minneapolis  Star  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  the  strongest, 
most  influential  medium 
in  our  nation’s  15th 

Cunningham  market. 
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BOOKS  CV  REVIEW 


Kentucky  Journalism 
Seen  in  Blue  Haze 


By  Philip  N.  Schuyler 


THE  BLUE  HEN’S  CHICK:  A  Life  in 
Context.  By  A.  B.  Guthrie  Jr.  Mc¬ 
Graw-Hill.  261  Paites.  $5.95. 


A  rewarding  book  for  news¬ 
papermen  w’ho  want  to  write 
themselves  out  of  city  room 
facts  into  the  lonely  fields  of 
freelance  fiction  is  “The  Blue 
Hen’s  Chick”  by  A.  B.  Guthrie 
Jr.  Now  a  teacher  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Kentucky,  Mr.  Guth¬ 
rie  in  his  autobiography  looks 
back  on  blue  gi-ass  journalism 
in  Lexington,  Ky.,  through  a 
blue  haze  intensified  by  the 
“blue”  language  he  uses  in  re¬ 
calling  anecdotes  and  stories 
the  Lexington  Leader  never  did 
or  would  publish.  As  for  in¬ 
stance,  the  one  he  reports  about 
the  man  who  exposed  himself  in 
church.  I  tried  to  think  of  the 
word  for  this  kind  of  vulgarity 
and  then  he  used  it  himself  — 
“scatological”  —  to  say  he  did 
not  believe  in  it. 

“In  writing,”  he  wrote,  “I  do 
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not  use  so-called  bad  words  for 
shockers.  I  use  them  when  they 
seem  right,  and  only  then.” 

Mr.  Guthrie  wrote  himself  out 
of  newspapering  into  fiction 
shortly  after  “The  Big  Sky” 
won  him  a  Pulitzer  Prize  in 
1947.  His  new  book  devotes  a 
chapter  to  maxims  for  would- 
be  writers  taken  from  a  never- 
finished  textbook  he  started  with 
a  professor  while  he  was  a  Nie- 
man  Fellow  at  Har^•ard  in  1944- 
45. 

Not  noted  among  his  maxims 
is  some  I  have  heard  about  from 
others,  namely:  It  is  better  to 
relate  than  state. 

Mr.  Guthrie,  however,  states 
but  fails  to  relate  any  memora¬ 
ble  newspaper  public  service 
while  he  was  on  the  Leader. 
Briefly,  he  refers  to  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent  Alben  Barkley  and  Happy 
Chandler  and  a  few  other  Ken¬ 
tucky  politicos.  For  years  he 
etiited  a  section  of  the  paper 
known  as  “Colored  Peoples 
Notes.” 

.tciiniha  .41umnus 

Mr.  Guthrie  is  not  a  native 
of  the  South.  He  grew  up  in  the 
Tetons  of  Montana,  and  worked 
as  a  printer’s  devil  on  the  Chot- 
eati  Acuntfia,  a  weekly  his  fa¬ 
ther  once  owned.  After  he  was 
graduated  in  journalism  from 
the  University  of  Montana,  he 
couldn’t  get  a  job  on  a  news¬ 
paper  for  three  years  until  he 
finally  liegan  in  1926  as  a  cub 
on  the  Leader  at  $20  a  week. 
By  his  bibulous  landlady  in  Lex¬ 
ington  he  was  called  “the  Blue 
Hen’s  Chick,”  when  he  won  $600 
on  a  horse  race.  It  means  some¬ 


thing  like  “favored  by  the  gods.” 

Mr.  Guthrie  believes  that  one 
of  the  best  things  to  happen  to 
him  was  to  be  selected  for  a 
Nieman  Fellowship. 

“Nothing  better  than  a  Nie¬ 
man  Fellowship  can  happen  to 
a  newspaperman,”  is  his  con¬ 
clusion. 

Commenting  on  his  Nieman 
term  he  writes:  “.  .  .  Never 
again  would  I  settle  almost  com¬ 
fortably  in  a  tainted  tradition 
and  accept  as  much  as  I  had. 
If  not  bom  equal,  men  were 
bom  with  the  right  to  an  equal 
chance.  I  would  fight  for  that 
kind  of  equality,  for  an  equality 
that  offered  fair  chance  and 
equated  equals  with  equals  while 
recognizing  the  vast  differences 
among  men  of  whatever  color.” 

These  paragraphs  from  the 
book,  perhaps,  sum  up  best  his 
views  on  newspaper  work: 

Meaningless  Titles 

“Promotions  in  function  and 
title  came  to  me  quickly,  through 
resignations  and  dismissals  and 
want  of  active  competition  as 
much  as  through  merit.  By  1927 
I  was  writing  editorials  in  sup¬ 
port  of  the  Republican  party 
and  its  choice  for  governor.  I 
covered  the  ensuing  session  of 
the  legislature,  and  through  the 
years,  a  score  or  so  more,  regu¬ 
lar  and  special,  and  learned 
early  the  importance  of  liquor 
to  legislation.  I  was  made  city 
editor,  managing  editor,  and 
finally  executive  editor. 

“But  titles  don’t  mean  much 
in  newspaper-making.  The  man 
elevated  in  rank  is  likely  to 
find  himself  doing  the  same  old 
things  almost  for  the  same  old 
money.  Nominal  promotion  and 
financial  reward  don’t  always 
go  hand  in  hand.  And  more 
often  than  not  editorial  salaries 
are  so  low  as  to  make  ridiculous 
the  cries  of  publishers  over  the 
absence  of  bright  young  candi¬ 
dates  for  the  newsrooms  and 
the  departures  of  seasoned  re¬ 
porters  for  positions  in  public 
relations,  radio  and  tv.” 


WSOM 

Phil  Newsom  is  UPI’s  foreign 
news  analyst. 

He  holds  an  Overseas  Press  Club  award 
for  best  interpretation  of  foreign  affairs. 

Newsom’s  popular  column,  “Foreign 
News  Commentary,”  is  transmitted  on 
the  UPI  wires  five  times  a  week  for 
afternoon  newspapers. 

“By  Phil  Newsom’'— another  big  by-line  from 
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Management  Problen-s 

NEWSPAPER  ORGANIZATION  AND 
MANAGEMENT.  By  Friink  W. 
Rucker  and  Herbert  Lee  WilliaiBi. 
Iowa  State  University  Press  Am«, 
Second  Edition.  IllustraU.I.  Ju 
pages,  $8.50. 

Classified  ads  have  played  a 
role  in  American  life  for  more 
than  200  years.  George  Wash- 
ingrton  sold  lands  along  the  Ohio 
River  with  such  ads.  Thomas 
Jefferson  placed  a  classified  ad 
and  obtained  a  Secretary  of  the 
Navy.  Richard  Nixon  began  his 
political  career  when  he  an¬ 
swered  a  classified  ad  appealing 
for  a  Republican  Congressional 
candidate  in  1946. 

An  efficiently  loin  classified  ad 
section  can  play  a  big  part  in 
making  a  successful  newspaper, 
advise  the  authors  of  “News¬ 
paper  Organization  and  Man¬ 
agement.”  They  give  tips  for 
improving  a  classified  section  as 
well  as  ideas  on  the  effective 
management  of  many  other 
areas  of  newspaper  operation. 

The  book  describes  techniques 
that  publishers  of  small,  me¬ 
dium  and  large  newspapers  can 
use  to  gain  economy  and  effi¬ 
ciency  in  the  business  office,  cir¬ 
culation  department,  newsroom, 
advertising  department,  the 
shop,  the  pressroom.  Citing  suc¬ 
cessful  methods  used  by  pub¬ 
lishers  across  the  country,  the 
authors  give  practical  and  prov¬ 
en  ways  to  cut  costs,  build  cir¬ 
culation  and  advertising  volume, 
improve  work  flow,  and  boost 
employe  morale. 

The  basic  organizational  pat¬ 
tern  of  a  newspaper  is  outlined 
along  with  personnel  require¬ 
ments.  The  many  types  and 
models  of  equipment  available 
for  hot  and  cold  type  composi¬ 
tion  and  offset  and  letterpress 
printing  are  described  and  illus¬ 
trated.  The  use  of  computers 
and  other  automated  devices  in 
newspaper  production  is  ex¬ 
amined. 

The  book  is  intended  as  a 
guidebook  for  owners  and  man¬ 
agers  of  newspapers  and  for 
young  persons  aspiring  to  ca¬ 
reers  in  newspaper  manage- 
I  ment. 

;  The  authors  are  Frank  W. 
Rucker,  who  was  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Independence  (Mo.) 
Examiner  for  30  years  before 
becoming  associate  professor  of 
journalism  at  the  University  of 
Missouri,  and  Herbert  Lee  Wil¬ 
liams,  formerly  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Fidton  (Ky.)  Daily 
Leader  and  now  chairman  of 
the  Department  of  Journalism 
at  Memphis  State  University. 


I  Bill  Veeck,  Publishers  News¬ 
paper  Syndicate  sports  colum¬ 
nist,  and  Ed  Linn  are  authors 
of  “The  Hustler’s  Handbook’’ 
(Putnam’s.  August.  $5.95),  a 
'  w  t  I  baseball  book. 
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VIHAT  MAKES  A  NEWSPAPER  6REAr? 


New  England-born,  Alabama-edu¬ 
cated  Dick  Cunningham  didn’t  visit 
the  Dexter  Avenue  Baptist  Church 
in  Montgomery,  Alabama,  to  learn 
about  a  murder. 

He  went  there  a  few  hours  after 
the  Selma-to-Montgomery  freedom 
march  to  ask  Hosea  Williams  about 
summer  plans  for  the  Southern 
Christian  Leadership  Conference. 
Williams,  director  of  the  march,  is 
an  official  of  Martin  Luther  King’s 
SCLC. 

But  a  dramatic  phone  call  inter¬ 
rupted  the  interview.  It  gave  the 
Minneapolis  Tribune  reporter  a  news 


beat— one  that  stirred  the  conscience 
of  the  nation.  Cunningham  wrote: 

SELMA,  Ala.— A  white  woman 
from  Detroit,  Mich.,  driving  along 
the  highway  from  Selma  to  Mont¬ 
gomery,  Ala.,  icas  shot  to  death 
Thursday  night,  apparently  by  a 
bullet  from  a  passing  car  . . . 

The  brutal  murder  of  Mrs.  Viola 
Gregg  Liuzzo  on  March  25,  1965, 
wasn’t  the  first  time  Dick  Cunning¬ 
ham  led  America’s  press  with  a  story 
of  national  significance. 

Ten  months  before,  while  writing 
background  stories  on  the  attitudes 


of  whites  and  Negroes  in  Mississippi, 
Cunningham  received  a  tip  that  three 
civil  rights  workers  were  missing.  His 
report  of  their  disappearance  in  the 
Minneapolis  Tribune  on  June  22, 
1964,  was  the  first  in  print  anywhere. 

Accurate,  on-the-spot  reporting, 
combined  with  sensitive  insight,  is 

r  --ipr  ^  another  reason  why,  year 
after  year,  the  Minne- 
apolis  Tribune  and 
Minneapolis  Star  con- 
tinue  to  be  the  strongest, 
most  influential  medium 
in  our  nation’s  15th 
Cunningham  market. 
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What  more 
can  we  say? 

Except  to  ask you 
to  let  us  prove  colormatic 

these  statements.  R.  Hoe&Co.,  Inc. 
'  910  East  138th  Street, 

Bronx  54,  New  York 
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Bar  vs.  Press  Topic 
For  Readers  in  July 


Kickoff  day  for  the  new 
Newspaper  Public  Information 
proRiam  sponsored  by  News¬ 
paper  Association  Managers, 
Inc.,  will  Ik'  July  1. 

Theme  of  the  opening  month’s 
promotion  will  be  the  Bar  vs. 
Press  issue  with  enijihasis  being 
placed  on  the  public’s  position 
and  role  in  this  issue  and  the 
importance  of  the  public  being 
fully  informed  about  all  matters 
vital  to  the  general  public  under 
a  system  based  on  freetlom  of 
the  individual. 

The  NPIC  program  is  an  out¬ 
growth  of  National  Newspaper 
Week,  which  was  sponsored  for 
many  years  by  NAM  Inc.  In  an 
effort  to  build  a  l)etter,  more  ef¬ 
fective,  year-around  program,  a 
committee  of  newspajMjr  asso¬ 
ciation  managers  analyzed  the 
situation  and  came  up  with  the 
proposal  for  a  12-month  pro¬ 
gram  featuring  a  different 
theme  each  month,  starting  .luly 
IDfif). 

Stressing  the  partnership 
idea  between  readers  and  news¬ 
papers,  the  program  will  seek  to 
e.xplain  the  many  different  ways 
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Engineering  Design 
by 

Chtis.  T.  Main,  Inc. 

Engineering  services  for  Grit 
Publishing  Co.,  Williamsport,  Pa., 
included  building  design,  plant 
layout  assistance  and  design  of 
the  equipment  installation.  It 
also  covered  site  preparation  and 
complete  construction  manage¬ 
ment. 

These  services  were  coordinated 
by  engineers  with  many  years  of 
practical  experience  in  newspa¬ 
per  management  and  production. 
Equipment  installation  included 
the  first  full  sized  newspaper 
offset  press  in  the  United  States. 

CHAS.  T.  MAIN.  INC. 

Engineering  for  Hie  Graphic  Arts 

SO  Federal  St. 

Boston.  Mass.  02110 
Code  617  262-3210 

1301  East  Morehead  St. 
Charlotte.  N.C.  28204 
Code  704  375-1735 


newspapers  help  readers  and 
some  of  the  lesser-known  facts 
about  news  coverage,  public 
ser\’ice  projects,  editorial  and 
advertising  jiolicies,  and  why  a 
free  and  resiionsihle  press  is  a 
necessity  for  a  free  ami  ojien 
society. 

The  .August  theme  is  “Com¬ 
munity  Sendee  Role  of  News¬ 
papers;’’  Sejitember  is  “Public 
Opinion  Role  of  Newsiiaiiers  as 
a  Public  Service,’’  and  for  Oc¬ 
tober  the  general  theme  will  be 
“Newspaper  and  Readers  — 
Partners  in  Freedom.’’  Octolier 
10-1(5  will  also  be  obseiwed  as 
National  Newsjiaper  Week  with 
.several  special  features  planned 
for  the  week  and  month.  Slogan 
for  the  Week  once  again  will 
be  the  same  as  the  jiast  two 
years,  “Newspapers  .Make  a 
BI(r  Difference  in  People’s 
Lives.’’ 

i}.  and  f<ir  Beader> 

On  the  subject  of  the  free 
trial-fair  press  discussion,  the 
committee  has  prepared  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Q.  and  .A.  for  u.se  in 
newspapers,  with  an  invitation 
to  readers  to  send  in  questions 
about  newspapers: 

1.  What  useful  purposes  are 
served  by  press  coverage  of 
crime  news? 

Coverage  of  crime  news  gives 
the  public  a  continual  check  on 
the  vigor,  effectiveness  and  hon¬ 
esty  of  law  enforcement.  It 
alerts  the  citizen  to  threats  of 
lawlessness  and  vice.  Often  it 
brings  forth  individuals  who 
have  information  helpful  in 
solving  a  crime  or  in  apprehend¬ 
ing  a  suspect.  .And,  finally,  <lay- 
to-day  reporting  of  crime  and 
court  news  promotes  public  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  judicial 
process  and  the  laws,  making 
for  better  citizens. 


2.  In  what  way  does  full  cov¬ 
erage  of  crime  news  protect  the 
rights  of  the  individual  ? 

Day-to-day  coverage  of  law 
enforcement  provides  a  “win¬ 
dow’’  into  police  (juarters.  In  to¬ 
talitarian  countries  authorities 
commonly  arrest  persons  who 
are  then  held  without  trial  for 
long  periods,  or  disap|)ear  en¬ 
tirely.  In  America,  each  ca.se 
from  arrest  to  conclusion  is  ex¬ 
posed  to  press  coverage.  Inno¬ 
cent  or  guilty,  the  individual 
held  in  custody  has  constitu¬ 
tional  rights — to  be  repre.sented 
by  counsel;  to  know  the  charges 
against  him;  to  a  speedy  and 
inijiartial  trial  by  jury;  to  call 
witnesses  in  his  behalf  and  to 
not  be  forced  to  testify  against 
himself.  Newspapers  are  quick 
to  report  instances  where  in¬ 
dividuals  are  deiirived  of  rights 
or  are  mistraated  by  police,  and 
often  lead  campaigns  for  better 
jail  and  prison  facilitie.s. 

2.  Is  the  press  more  inclined 
these  days  to  “sensationalize” 
crime  news  than  in  years  jiast? 

On  the  contrary,  crime  news 
along  with  all  types  of  report¬ 
ing  is  more  factual  than  ever 
before.  The  .American  press  is 
manned  by  more  professionally 
trained  newsmen,  who  are  more 
conscious  of  a  responsibility  to 
the  institution  of  fair  and  im¬ 
partial  ju.stice  than  in  any  pre¬ 
vious  generation. 

4.  Is  the  American  press  tak¬ 
ing  some  responsibility  for  re¬ 
solving  issues  raised  by  the 
Warren  Commission  Report  re¬ 
garding  excessive  coverage  of 
events  destined  to  go  before 
juries? 

Yes,  virtually  every  profes- 
.sional  journalism  group  is  cur¬ 
rently  studying  implications  of 
the  report.  These  organizations 
seek  to  minimize  potential  prej¬ 
udice  to  the  rights  of  persons 
accused  of  crimes,  while  iire- 
senting  a  maximum  amount  of 
information  to  the  public. 

5.  Are  individuals  often  de¬ 
prived  of  a  fair  trial  due  to  in¬ 
flammatory  press  publicity? 

Not  according  to  the  cases 


appealed.  For  instance,  <  iring 
lyfi.S  and  19(54  an  estimaU  40,- 
000  jury  trials  for  major  <  imes 
were  conducted  in  the  U.B  Only 
three  convictions  were  re  rsed 
becau.se  of  prejudicial  pi  trial 
publicity. 

lOOtli  AiiiliverMury 
For  Hearwl  Paper 

San  Fk an  cisco 

The  Sun  Frunri.'^ro  Fxiniiinir 
noted  its  100th  anniversary  in  a 
brief  })age  one  report  June  14. 

It  was  on  June  12,  18(I.'>,  that 
the  Krrnin;/  Ejruinincr  was  lioin 
on  the  ruins  of  the  Sun  Frunriit- 
ro  Dcinorrutic  Press,  wrecked  by 
a  mol)  following  the  assassina¬ 
tion  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

.And  it  was  15  years  later  that 
Senator  George  Hearst  jiur- 
cha.sed  the  newspaper  which  he 
gave  to  his  son,  the  late  William 
Randolph  Hear.st  in  1887. 

The  transfer  78  years  ago 
marked  the  birth  of  the  Hearst 
News))aj)ers.  Pronounced  ob- 
.servance  of  this  date  was  last 
held  on  the  Examiner’s  “Dia¬ 
mond  Jubilt*e.” 

This  year  also  is  the  centen¬ 
nial  of  the  Sun  Francisco  ('hron- 
iclr,  morning  and  Sunday  com- 
jietitor  of  the  Examiner.  The 
afternoon  Sun  Francisco  Xews 
Cull  Ihillctin,  Hearst-owned,  is 
10  years  jiast  the  century  mark. 

Charles  Gould  is  publisher  of 
both  Hear.st  papers  here  with 
VV’ells  B.  Smith  general  manager. 
• 

.41  Sineilley  Returns 
To  APF.L&K  .Ajjency 

PniLAI)KU*HIA 

Alfred  B.  Smedley  has  been 
named  director  of  public  rela¬ 
tions  for  Arndt,  Preston,  Chap¬ 
in,  Lamb  &  Keen  Inc.  He  rejoins 
the  agency  after  four  years  as  a 
vicejiresident  with  Burson-Mars- 
teller  Associates  in  New  York 
City. 

A  graduate  of  Temple  Univer¬ 
sity',  Mr.  Smedley  started  his 
public  relations  career  with 
RCA,  later  moving  to  APCL&K 
in  Philadelphia  for  three  years. 
In  19(51  he  joined  Burson-Mars- 
teller  where  he  had  been  serv¬ 
ing  as  a  vicepresident  and  assist¬ 
ant  general  manager  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  relations  firm’s  New  York 
office.  He  had  also  been  on  tem¬ 
porary  assignment  in  charge  of 
the  company’s  international  pub¬ 
lic  relations  handled  out  of  New 
York. 

• 

Suited  to  the  Task 

CoUIMIllA,  S.  C. 

Kent  Krell  of  the  Associated 
Press  stair  drew  the  assignment 
for  the  “black  tie”  dinner  honor¬ 
ing  Gen.  Mark  Clark  here.  He 
was  the  only  Columbia  staffer 
able  to  .stiueeze  into  a  tuxedo 
from  college  days. 
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In  every  one  of  our  50  United  States  and  throughout  the  free  world,  thousands  of 
skilled  men  with  pride  in  their  paper,  insist  on  Wood  Flong  mats.  As  specialists, 
they  recognize  the  "'better  difference’*  in  their  results  with  Wood  Flong  mats.  And 
—they  also  know  Wood  Flong  Corporation  is  a  specialist,  too,  because  we’ve  been 
making  mats,  and  only  mats,  for  53  long  years.  So— when  you  want  better  print¬ 
ing,  try  Wood  Flong  mats . . .  they’re  really  a  better  mat! 
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$24,900  Typesetting 
System  in  Field  Test 


Chicago 

A  low-cost  ($24,900)  type- 
settinjf  system  which  uses  an 
intejrrated  circuit  computer  to 
produce  12,000  lines  an  hour 
was  introduced  at  the  ANPA/ 
RI  Production  Management  Con¬ 
ference  here  this  week. 

The  new  product,  called  the 
PDP-8  Typesetting  System,  ac¬ 
cepts  unjustified  and  unhyphen¬ 
ated  (“idiot”)  tape  punched  by 
perforator  operators;  justifies 
according  to  column  width,  type 
size  and  font;  hyphenates  ac¬ 
cording  to  rules  and  an  excep¬ 
tion  dictionary  stored  in  the 
computer  memory ;  and  gener¬ 
ates  a  clean  operating  tape  for 
tape  driven  linecasting  ma¬ 
chines. 

Digital  claims  the  following 
advantages  for  the  system:  a 
complete  package  of  field-tested 
hardware  and  software;  more 
news  in  less  space;  better-look¬ 
ing  type;  elimination  of  line- 
caster  hangups  and  matrix  dam¬ 
age  caused  by  tight  lines ;  fastest 
delivery  of  any  computer-based 
system ;  and  a  great  deal  of 
fiexibility  in  modifying  or  ex¬ 


panding  the  basic  system  as  new 
needs  appear. 

Two  possible  new  uses  cited  by 
Digital  for  a  modified  or  ex¬ 
panded  system  are  direct  control 
of  linecasters  and  the  composing 
of  display  advertisements. 

To  compose  display  advertise¬ 
ments,  the  system  would  require 
more  storage  for  the  rules 
needed  to  set  the  many  sizes, 
styles,  and  widths  used.  The 
input  would  be  an  idiot  tape, 
and  the  output  would  be  a  clean 
tape  which  would  be  fed  into  any 
of  the  commercially  available 
photo  composition  machines. 

The  basic  system  being  offered 
by  Digital  consists  of  the  PDP-8 
computer  with  4()96-word  core 
memory,  complete  hyphenation 
and  justification  program,  read¬ 
ing  unit  for  the  6-  or  8-level 
idiot  tape,  and  punching  unit  for 
the  output  operating  tape. 

This  system  accepts  tapes 
from  12  noncounting  perforator 
operators  and  generates  enough 
output  tape  to  keep  12  linecast¬ 
ers  busy. 

Because  the  computer  func¬ 
tions  so  rapidly,  it  can  make  the 


Composition  Information  Services  is  an  industry  manage¬ 
ment  organization  concerned  with  composing  room  pro¬ 
duction  and  technology.  CIS  reports,  publications,  and 
personalized  services,  combined  with  the  biweekly  CIS 
Newsletter,  keep  a  growing  number  of  newspaper  execu¬ 
tives  accurately  advised  of  all  typesetting  and  related 
developments  and  trends ...  at  a  cost  of  only  $10  per 
month  for  the  total  package! 

S  COMPOSITION  INFORMATION  SERVICES.  INC. 

■  1605  North  Cahuenga  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles,  California  90028 

□  Please  enroll  our  paper  as  a  CIS  Subscriber  and 
start  the  flow  of  useful  information,  including 
■  a  free  portfolio  of  previous  CIS  publications. 

□  Send  additional  details,  including  a  few  issues 
of  the  Newsletter  and  a  sample  listing  of  news- 
■  papers  who  are  now  subscribing  to  CIS  Services. 

■  Name _ _ ‘  _ 

■  Address^ _ _ _ _ _ 


I  City -  State _  i 
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The  new  POP  Typesetting  System  demonstrated  by  Digital  Equipment 
Corporation  at  the  ANPA/R,  Production  Management  Conference  in 
Chicago  is  being  used  above  to  set  type  in  the  composing  room  of  the 
IVorcesfer  (Mats.)  Telegram  and  Evening  Gozeffe.  The  system  is  built 
around  the  newer  PDP-8  computer,  an  integrated  circuit  machine  with 
high-speed  core  memory  which  contains  the  justification  and  hyphena¬ 
tion  program.  The  system  produces  12,000  lines  hourly,  enough  to  drive 
12  tape-fed  linecasters. 


justification  decisions  now  being 
made  by  human  operators  much 
sooner  and  in  a  more  uniform 
way.  The  result  is  a  galley  of 
type  that  is  shorter  than  one  set 
by  the  counting  perforator.  A 
page  carries  more  copy,  and  each 
story  looks  exactly  like  all  the 
others,  no  rivers  of  white  and 
no  lines  set  tighter  than  others. 

Hyphenation  accuracy  runs 
better  than  90  percent  in  the 
basic  system,  and  it  can  be  in¬ 
creased  through  the  addition  of 
more  memory.  More  memory 
would  also  provide  more  than 
the  16  combinations  of  font,  size, 
and  column  width  available  in 
the  basic  system. 

Digital  has  been  field-testing  a 
system  in  the  composing  room 
of  the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Tele¬ 
gram  and  Evening  Gazette.  That 
installation  uses  a  PDP-5  com¬ 
puter,  predecessor  of  the  inte¬ 
grated  circuit  PDP-8  used  in 
the  production  system. 

The  Maynard,  Mass,  firm  has 
been  building  computers  six 
years,  primarily  for  the  engi¬ 
neering  and  scientific  market  but 
recently  branching  out  into  in¬ 
dustrial  process  control  and 
biomedical  markets. 


New  Building  Purchased 
For  El  Diario-La  Prensa 

An  eight-story  building  at 
181  Hudson  Street,  New  York 
City,  has  been  purchased  for 
$425,000  by  Trans  Caribbean 
Airways  Inc.,  to  serve  as  head¬ 
quarters  for  El  Diario-La  Pren- 
sa,  Spanish-language  daily. 

The  newspaper  is  owned  by 
the  transportation  -  communica¬ 
tions  division  of  Trans  Carib¬ 
bean  Airways. 

New  presses  and  equipment 
totaling  nearly  $1,000,000  will 
be  installed. 

In  addition  to  its  circulation 
in  Metropolitan  New  York,  El 
Diario-La  Prensa  is  also  dis¬ 
tributed  in  Chicago,  Philadel¬ 
phia  and  upper  New  York  State. 

• 

Goes  to  Enclycopaedia 

Leonard  R.  Harris,  formerly 
consultant  on  new  publishing 
projects  with  the  New  York 
Times,  has  been  appointed  to  the 
new  post  of  director  of  editorial 
development  of  Enclycopaedia 
Britannica  Inc.,  Chicago. 
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WHO  HAS  DARED  TO  DISTURB  THE  NEWSBLACK  INK  PICTURE? 


U.S.  has!  The  old  chestnut  about  one  newsbiack  ink  being  just  like  another  is  nonsense.  We  knew  it  in  1956 
when  we  were  the  only  company  to  enter  the  newsbiack  field  in  40  years.  That’s  when  we  first  disturbed  the 
picture  by  introducing  a  really  better  newsbiack.  Today,  at  our  new  plant  with  the  most  modern  facility  in 
the  country,  we  are  continuing  to  make  the  best  newsbiack  ink  even  better.  Right  now,  U.S.  black  inks  give 
you  extra  strength  and  jetness  for  a  big  bonus  in  mileage.  What’s  more,  you  get  better  on-the-press  perform¬ 
ance  and  reproduction:  far  less  show-through  and  minimum  page-to-page  offset.  This 
great  U.S.  newsbiack  ink  doesn’t  cost  you  any  more.  Why  not  prove  its  superior  perform¬ 
ance  to  yourself  by  making  a  test  run  in  your  plant? 


UNITED  STATES  PRINTING  INK  CORPORATION 

343  Murray  Hill  Parkway,  East  Rutherford,  N.J.  •  Branches  in:  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Charlotte,  N.C. 
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Goss  gives  you  | 
the  best  of  all  three 
to  build  higher  i 
net  production  | 
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UNIT...FOLDER 


The  unmatched  productivity  of  the  Goss  Headliner  press 
starts  in  the  reel  room.  There,  non-stop  web  feed  is  insured 
—at  any  speed— by  the  Goss  Reel-Tension-Paster.  With  it, 
web  tension  stays  constant,  even  during  changes  of  oper¬ 
ating  speed  to  give  you  perfect  splices  every  time. 

Your  entire  splicing  operation  can  be  done  automatically 
by  adding  the  Goss  Automatic  Digital  Paster  Pilot,  a  solid- 
state  computer  that  eliminates  human  error  for  consist¬ 
ently  high  output .  .  .  allows  substantial  newsprint  savings 
and  eliminates  costly  rewinding  and  extra  handling. 

The  Headliner  Mark  II  press  performance  has  won  the 
plaudits  of  pressmen  around  the  world  I  Add-A-Color  Paks 
working  in  conjunction  with  Flo-Matic  recirculating  ink 
system  permits  you  to  make  every  unit  a  color  unit  and  lets 
you  change  to  color  in  minutes.  Its  Tension-Plate  Lock¬ 
up  makes  plate  and  cylinder  practically  one  unit.  Thus 
register  is  improved,  blanket  and  roller  life  increased.  Its 
speed  assures  quality  reproduction  at  70,000  papers 
per  hour. 


The  third  partner  in  Goss'  high  productivity  system  is  the 
folder.  Here  you  have  your  choice  of  either  the  112-page 
Uniflow  2:1  or  the  128-page  Imperial  3:2.  Both  have  that 
something  extra  in  reserve.  Both  are  famous  for  high 
efficiency  and  low  maintenance. 

With  this  kind  of  Goss  reliability,  the  Headliner  Mark  II 
can  really  roll.  For  big  city  dailies,  there's  nothing  like  the 
Mark  II  for  productivity,  color  flexibility,  easy-to-operate 
centrally  located  controls  .  .  .  and  top  letterpress  printing 
quality. 

To  get  the  most  out  of  your  plant,  you  need  the  best 
performance  possible  in  all  three  areas  .  .  .  and  only 
Goss  supplies  it.  Only  Goss  backs  up  its  equipment  with 
"total  product"  reliability  and  the  reputation  earned 
through  years  of  innovation,  improvements  and  industry 
leadership. 

For  the  whole  story  on  the  fastest  and  savingest  way  to 
get  newspapers  on  the  street,  write:  The  Goss  Company, 
5601  W.  31st  St.,  Chicago,  Illinois  60650. 


Specialists  in  Web-Fed  Letterpress,  Offset  and  Roto  Presses 


GD55  COMPANY 
^  MIEHLE-60SS-DEXTER.  INC. 


Type  Computer  Gives 
Time  Saving  of  30% 


Chicago 

Computerized  typesetting  has 
effected  a  time  saving  of  30% 
and  will  do  better,  Robert 
Moyer,  production  superintend¬ 
ent  at  the  Trenton  (N.  J.) 
Thn^s,  reported  to  the  ANPA ' 
RI  Production  Management 
Conference  here  this  week. 

“There  isn’t  any  question,’’ 
Mr.  Moyer  said,  “that  the  com¬ 
puter,  which  will  automatically 
hyphenate  and  justify  news, 
classified  and  display  advertis¬ 
ing  lines  for  cold  or  hot  metal, 
will  result  in  a  time  saving.  The 
question  is  how  much. 

“The  savings  on  the  Ad  side, 
percentage-wise,  will  exceed 
that  on  the  News  side.  Everj’ 
computer-user  I  have  talked  to 
has  agi-eed  that  a  25%  savings 
is  a  minimum  figure  for  news 
and  classified.  We  have  experi¬ 
enced,  so  far,  approximately  a 
30%  improvement  and  we  ex¬ 
pect  to  do  better  in  the  near 
future.’’ 

Steps  to  Be  .Studied 

Mr.  Moyer  pointed  up  his  re¬ 
marks  with  a  review  of  how 
mistakes  have  been  made  in  go¬ 
ing  to  computer  operations. 


He  advised: 

“Before  you  can  make  a  de¬ 
cision  on  a  computer,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  measure  your  cur¬ 
rent  perfonnance  in  those  areas 
that  you  intend  to  use  the  com¬ 
puter.  For  the  Composing  Room 
operation  this  would  mean:  de¬ 
termining  the  average  numlier 
of  chai*acters  per  line,  comput¬ 
ing  individuals’  performances 
per  hour  and  their  error  rate, 
the  percentage  of  reset  lines  for 
corrections,  productivity  rate  of 
tape  machines,  and  the  best  in¬ 
dex  of  all  ‘throughput.’  This  is 
determined  by  adding  the  hours 
used  to:  set  lines  of  type  man¬ 
ually,  TTS,  monitors,  proof¬ 
readers,  and  bank  men.  Diviile 
these  total  hours  into  the  total 
number  of  lines  produced.  If  you 
come  up  with  150  lines  per  hour, 
you  are  going  to  rate  rather 
high  in  our  business  .  .  . 

“After  you  have  installed  the 
computer,  once  again  you  would 
want  to  measure  performance  in 
those  areas  you  had  previously 
checked.  If  your  experience  is 
similar  to  ours  and  that  of  other 
computer-users,  you  will  show 
an  improvement  not  only  in 
lines  set  per  TTS  hour,  but  the 
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NEWSPAPER 

MICROFILMING 

When  your  newspaper  has  been 
preserved  on  microfilm  by  Micro 
Photo’s  specialists  .  .  .  you  are 
equipped  with  the  quickest,  most 
efficient  reference  tool  in  exist¬ 
ence  today. 

For  ease,  speed  and  comfort  of 
reading  .  .  .  nothing  compares 
with  the  large,  clear  image  de¬ 
veloped  by  Micro  Photo’s  News¬ 
paper  Microfilming  Department. 


Our  18-year  history  of  pio¬ 
neering  development  and 
specialization  in  the  field  of 
newspaper  microfilming  .en¬ 
ables  us  to  provide  the  finest 
quality  archival  newspaper 
microfilm  available. 

Write  for  full  information: 


MICRO  PHOTO  DIVISION 

BELL  &  HOWELL  COMPANY 

1700  Shaw  Avenue  •  Cleveland,  Ohio  44112 


productivity  rate  of  your  line¬ 
casting  machines.  The  increased 
linecasting  perfonnance  is  pri¬ 
marily  <lue  to  the  elimination  of 
tight  and  loose  lines. 

“We  have  not  yet  installed  a 
no-space-hand  program,  but 
from  the  reports  from  South 
Bend  and  Portland,  running 
without  space  bands  consider¬ 
ably  improves  the  quality  of 
your  first  proofs.  Jack  McGann 
in  South  Bend  told  me  that  30% 
of  their  first  proofs  are  clean. 
Their  average  proof  is  approxi¬ 
mately  12  inches  of  type. 

“Your  study  should  indicate 
which  of  the  available  systems 
you  will  want  to  install.  I  am 
referring  to  torn  tape  or  a  com¬ 
bination  of  multiple  input  and 
multiple  output.  The  torn  tape 
system  is  the  simplest  and  the 
most  inexpensive. 

“We  had  a  tom  tape  sy.stem 
before  we  installed  the  com- 
jiuter.  Our  first  computer  in¬ 
stallation  involved  tom  tape.  In 
January  of  this  year  we  in- 
stalleil  buffers  for  multiple  in¬ 
put  and  multiple  output. 

Handling  of  ('.upy  and  Tape 

“One  of  the  things  that  we 
had  not  adequately  jilanned  for 
in  our  distribution  system  was 
the  handling  of  copy  after  it 
was  .set.  In  the  torn  tape  sys¬ 
tem,  copy  and  tape  are  clipped 
together  and  delivered  to  the 
linecasting  area.  On  this  basis 
you  never  end  up  with  a  piece 
of  tape  or  a  piece  of  copy  that 
you  can’t  account  for.  In  distri¬ 
bution  the  copy  does  not  ac¬ 
company  the  tape. 

“How  serious  a  problem  the 
separation  of  copy  and  tape  will 
be  for  you  will  depend  upon  the 
amount  of  copy  waiting  for  a 
matching  proof.  In  our  opera¬ 
tion  we  have  a  night  side  which 
jiuts  more  copy  in  tape  than  we 
can  get  in  type.  At  the  start  of 
our  day  shift  we  may  have  50 
to  70  stories  waiting  for  a  proof. 
Matching  a  proof  with  a  piece 
of  copy  can  be  rather  compli¬ 
cated  and  time  involving  if  you 
have  all  the  set  copy  in  a  single 
.stack.  To  reduce  the  confusion, 
we  have  the  operators  place  the 
set  copy  in  slots  marked  by  head 
size.  If  your  machine  capacity 
is  such  that  your  operators  can 
not  get  ahead  of  the  machines, 
this  shouldn’t  prove  any  prob¬ 
lem  at  all. 

“Regardless  of  what  type  of 
input  device  you  have  you  can 
plan  on  having  malfunctioning 
of  reader  or  punch.  With  an 
optical  reader,  it  can  be  a  dirty 
.scanning  head  or  a  faulty  photo 
cell.  With  the  mechanical  read¬ 
ers,  the  same  type  of  mechani¬ 
cal  malfunctioning  in  the  form 
of  dirty  pins  or  too  much  drag 
on  the  tape.  On  the  punch  side, 
if  the  tape  tears  and  you  have 
no  warning  device  for  the  com- 


What  to  Do 

1.  .Make  a  thorough  re\iew 
of  your  current  composing 
room  operation. 

2.  Review  the  layout  of 
your  equipment  and  How 
through  the  composing  r«>om. 

3.  Plan  a  training  course 
for  monitors,  machinists,  and 
operators. 

4.  Plan  on  transmitting  cor¬ 
rections  by  justified  tapt>. 

5.  Keep  a  close  record  of 
operator  and  machine  per¬ 
formance  after  the  installa¬ 
tion  of  the  computer. 

6.  Don’t  tell  the  public 
about  the  installation  of  your 
computer  until  after  it  is  run¬ 
ning  beautifully.  In  our  plant 
all  errors  from  agate  to  96- 
point  banners  are  attributed 
to  the  computer. 


puter,  your  punch  will  continue 
to  punch  and  yet  no  tape  is 
jirocessed.  We  have  had  this 
happen  on  several  occasions. 
When  you  discover  that  the  tape 
is  torn  in  the  punch  there  is  only 
one  way  you  can  find  out  how 
many  stories  were  lost.  That  is 
to  take  the  completed  cojiy  and 
match  it  with  tape  at  the  line¬ 
casting  machines.  Close  to  dead¬ 
line  time  this  can  be  a  very 
hectic  operation. 

“If  you  have  multiple  editions 
jier  shift  and  you  are  using  a 
distribution  system,  another 
difficulty  you  can  plan  for  is  ad¬ 
vance  copy  preceding  rush  copy 
through  the  linecasting  machine. 
This  can  be  minimized  by  hav¬ 
ing  your  program  written  so 
that  visual  codes  are  produced 
after  the  specification  for  your 
story  indicating  the  edition  this 
tape  is  for. 

Problem  in  Proofreading  Area 

“Take  a  close  look  at  the  rela¬ 
tionship  of  your  TTS  and  proof¬ 
reading  areas.  With  the  distri¬ 
bution  system,  where  copy  is 
.separated  from  tape,  we  found 
it  advantageous  to  put  the  TTS 
operators  and  the  proofreaders 
in  the  same  room.  After  the 
copy-cutter  or  the  proofreader 
matches  the  first  proof  with  the 
copy,  the  proofreader  then 
marks  the  proof.  Located  cen¬ 
trally  in  our  proofreading  and 
TTS  room  is  a  correction  per¬ 
forator.  By  means  of  a  standard 
transmitter  and  reperforator, 
we  transmit  justified  correction 
lines  to  a  tape  machine.  The 
advantages  of  this  system  are 
that  proofreaders  hang  cor¬ 
rected  proofs  at  a  central  loca¬ 
tion  in  the  room.  The  operator 
can  not  only  set  the  correction 
lines  faster,  but  it  enables  us  to 
keep  our  operators  trained  in 
setting  justified  lines  of  type. 

{Continued  on  page  44) 
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from  ( research  in  print . . . 


A  70M  per- hour  Counter- Stacker! 


This  Sta-Hi  Bonnier  Metro  Stack/ 
Master  is  a  fully  automatic  Counter- 
Stacker  developed  specifically  to  meet  the 
demand  ill}?  requirements  of  American 
newspapers. 

At  its  cajiacity  of  70,000  cojiies  per  hour, 
this  stacker  more  than  matches  the  speed 
of  the  fastest  presses.  But  you  get  more 
than  fast  stacking  in  the  Stack  Master. 
It’s  Milgo  counter  eriuipped  for  iirecise 
control  of  delivered  quantities ...  it’s 
portable  for  service  at  more  than  one 
press  location . . .  and  it  delivers  to  either 
side,  or  right  and  left  alternately. 

All  features  of  the  Sta-IIi/  Bonnier  Metro 
Stack/  Master  help  you  save  valuable 
mail  room  space,  and  provide  flexibility 
you  wouldn’t  have  thought  possible 
before.  The  costs?  Rather  modest, — for 
proven,  “made  in  U.S.A.’’  equipment  like 
this.  Get  all  the  facts  on  this  advanced 
counter  stacker  today.  Call  the  nearest 
Sta-Hi  office,  your  headquarters  for  auto¬ 
matic  mail  room  equipment. 

S4 


STA-HI  CORPORATION 


2601  Campus  Drive 

Newport  Beach,  Calif.  92663 
(714)  546-8000 

16611  Ventura  Blvd. 
Encino,  Calif.  91316 
(213)  788  8313 

435  North  Michigan  Ave. 
Chicago,  Illinois  60611 
(312)  467-4441 

60  East  42nd  Street 

New  York,  N.Y.  10017 
(212)  MU  2-6636 

1850  North  St.  Paul 
Wichita,  Kansas  67213 
(316)  942-6225 


85  rue  Gaucheret 
Brussels,  Belgium 
(02)  15.48.67 


FROM 

BEGINNING 


TO  END... 


We  continually  keep  our  experienced  eyes  on 
each  step  in  the  layout  and  design  of  newspaper 
and  gravure  plant  problems... be  they  small 
modifications  or  large  new  projects. 

Our  experience  dates  back  many  years... in¬ 
cludes  layouts  and  designs  continually  underway 
for  current  projects ...  all  phases  of  which  are 
designed  by  our  fully  staffed  organization. 

LOCKWOOD 
GREENE 
ENGINEERS,  INC. 

BOSTON  16,  316  Stuart  Street 
NEW  YORK  17,  200  Park  Ave.-Pan  Am  Bldg. 

SPARTANBURG,  S.  C.,  Montgomery  Bldg. 


Canadian  Daily 
Completes  Move 
Into  New  Plant 

Brandon,  Man. 

The  Ilmndon  Sun  officially 
opened  its  $.'>75,000  building 
June  17  with  a  renewed  pledge 
of  service  to  the  Manitoba  com¬ 
munity. 

A  bronze  i)la(|ue  at  the  en¬ 
trance  of  the  building  reads: 

“Pledged  to  l)etterment  of  the 
community  since  its  inception  in 
1882,  the  Brandon  Sun  rededi¬ 
cates  itself  to  this  purpose  with 
the  opening  of  this  building  and 
the  unveiling  of  this  plaque.” 

Stuart  Keate,  publisher  of  the 
Vancouver  Sun  and  president  of 
the  Canadian  Press,  other  Cana¬ 
dian  newspaper  executives  and 
guests  of  the  company  attended 
the  ceremonies. 

The  pla(|ue  was  unveiled  by 
Gillis  Purcell,  general  manager 
of  the  Canadian  Press.  Opening- 
day  highlights  included  a  re¬ 
ception  for  550  and  an  informal 
banquet  for  100  out-of-town 
visitors. 

Mr.  Purcell,  son  of  a  former 
l)art-owner  and  {“ditor  of  the 
newspaper,  noted  the  Sun  had 
l)een  a  family  enterprise  for 
three  generations. 

J.  B.  Whitehead,  who  acquired 
a  majority  interest  in  the  Sun 
in  1903,  was  a  charter  member 
of  the  Canadian  Press.  His  son, 
Ernie,  w’as  a  CP  member  for  17 
years  beginning  in  1941,  and 
Lewis  D.  Whitehead,  the  present 
president  and  publisher,  has 
been  a  CP  member  since  1958 
and  this  year  became  a  director. 

The  new  plant  provides  18,000 
square  feet  of  wurking  space 
plus  19,000  square  feet  of  ware¬ 
house  space.  The  structure  was 
built  in  1947  as  a  farm  machin¬ 
ery  showroom  but  underwent 
major  renovations  in  1964  to 
accommodate  the  newspaper. 

The  Sun  began  publishing 
from  the  new  plant  Nov.  9,  1964 
after  moving  all  equipment  ex¬ 
cept  its  press. 

A  40-ton  Duplex  tubular  press 
replaced  the  straight-line  Goss 
unit  that  had  been  used  in  the 
old  building. 

• 

Editor  Named 

Seattle,  Wash. 

Berne  S.  Jacobsen  has  been 
named  editor  of  the  Seattle  Post- 
Intelligencer  to  succeed  Edward 
T.  Stone,  who  is  retiring  after 
39  years  of  service  with  that 
newspaper.  Mr.  Jacobsen  has 
been  assistant  editor  of  the 
Hearst  morning  newspaper  since 
1959.  His  career  includes  the  old 
Seattle  Star  and  the  China  Press 
in  Shanghai. 


Printer  Retires; 

A  Note  from  Ike 

John  F.  (Six)  McDonnell, 

Topeka  Capital- Journal  printer 
who  retired  June  4,  receivetl  a  | 
telegram  from  Gettysburg,  Pa., 
on  his  last  night  at  work.  It  was 
from  his  boyhood  chum  in  .^bi-  | 

lene,  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower. 

“I  have  ju.st  learned  that  you 
are  about  to  join  the  ranks  of  | 
the  retired,”  the  telegram  read. 

“Many  years  have  passed  sincel 
our  youthful  days  in  Abilene^ 
and  I  sincerely  hope  the  com¬ 
ing  years  will  hold  for  you  the 
same  measure  of  happiness  and| 
contentment  we  shared  in  earlier 
days.  Mrs.  Eisenhower  joins  me 
in  best  w-ishes  to  you  and  your 
family.” 


.\P  R<‘porler  (ated  . 

For  Stories  in  1964'  i 

Atlantic  City,  N.  J.' 

Tom  Seppy,  Atlantic  City  cor 
lespondent  of  the  Associate(ii 
Press,  won  the  1964  Golden  Quil! 
award  of  the  Press  Club  of  At 
lantic  City.  Stanley  Fink,  for¬ 
mer  editor  of  the  Atlantic  Cit a 
Press,  made  the  presentation  a' 
the  71st  annual  dinner  of  th( 
Press  Club  June  19. 

Mr.  Seppy  was  cited  for  hii 
coverage  of  the  1964  Miss  Amer 
ica  pageant,  a  series  of  advanci 
stories  on  last  Fall’s  Democratir 
National  Convention  and  nunv 
erous  feature  stories  about  At¬ 
lantic  City.  I 


V 


Type  Computer 

{Continued  from  page  42) 


“One  of  the  advantages  of  i 
computer  operation,  unjustifiei' 
tape,  is  the  use  of  part-timi 
skilled  typists  for  generatini 
tape.  A  year  ago  we  hired  thre 
high  school  students  to  par 
ticipate  in  the  student  work  pro 
gram.  The  requirements  for  thi 
job  were  60  corrected  words  o 
typing  per  minute.  From  ou: 
experience,  we  think  that  s 
good,  accurate  typist  can  proi 
duce  for  you  between  350  an( 
400  lines  per  hour,  unjustified 
in  a  two-week  period  of  time. 

“When  we  decided  to  instal 
a  computer  in  our  plant,  w 
took  a  look  at  the  possibility  o 
hiring  a  programmer  for  ou 
operation.  The  average  price  fo 
a  programmer  is  approximate! 
$10,000  a  year.  We  decided  tha 
we  could  get  more  utility  out  o 
a  customer  engineer  than  w' 
could  a  programmer.  This  mai 
maintains  our  electrical  an 
electronic  equipment  throughou 
the  building.  We  are  in  th 
process  of  training  him  to  be  : 
programmer.  The  cost  of  suci 
a  gentleman  initially  is  approxi 
mately  the  price  of  a  printer.” 
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•  For  market  selection . . . 

•  For  media  selection . . . 

•  For  store  and  plant  location . . . 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


MARKET 

GUIDE 


W 


...your  newspaper’s 
direct  route  to 
marketing  decisions! 


$10  pel' 


copy 


reasons  why  the 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  MARKET  GUIDE 
is  an  effective  advertising 
medium  for  your  newspaper... 


■  •  The  Market  Guide  is  the  only  publication  detailing 
comparable,  current  and  accurate  market  data  on  news¬ 
paper  markets  exclusively. 

2  .  The  MARKET  GUIDE  is  used,  thoroughly  and  exten¬ 
sively,  by  marketing  executives  whose  plans  precede 
those  of  advertising  and  sales  people,  who  can  learn 
more  about  your  market,  your  newspaper,  from  your 
advertising  copy. 

3*  Your  newspaper’s  advertising,  in  context  with  E&P 
tables,  data  and  statistics,  helps  tell  the  complete  story 
of  your  market. 

4.  Your  newspaper  message,  along  with  the  advertising 
of  other  newspapers,  registers  a  strong  newspaper 
industry  story.  Advertisers  can’t  decide  to  use  your 
newspaper  until  a  decision  is  made  to  use  the  newspaper 
medium  as  part  of  basic  marketing  planning. 


5*  Concentrated  circulation  among  leading  advertisers 
and  agencies  delivers  your  story  to  your  best  prospects. 

6  •  Extensive  use  by  retailers  and  chain  stores  for  selection 
of  locations,  boosts  your  retail  sales  figures,  and  your 
retail  linage,  too. 


Advertising  Deadlines 

Alabama  through  Montana— space  reservations  by  July  22 
copy  or  plates  by  August  3 


Nebraska  through  Canada— space  reservations  by  August  5 
copy  or  plates  by  August  17 


SELECTED  LIST  OF  E&P  MARKET  GUIDE 
SUBSCRIBERS  SPENDING  $100,000  OR 
MORE  IN  NATIONAL  NEWSPAPER 
ADVERTISING  IN  1964 


Air  Frsnce  . %  633,616 

Aluminum  Co.  of  America  451,382 

American  Airlines,  Inc.  3,056,220 

ABC-Paramount  1,037,649 

American  Can  Co.  .  '  924,870 

American  Cyanamid  Co.  316,338 

American  Dairy  Assn.  1,413,128 

American  Home  Products  1,388,023 

American  Tobacco  Co.  4,276,433 

Armour  &  Co .  1,762,546 

Bayuk  Cigars  .  2,068,803 

Beechnut-Lifesaver,  Inc.  835,148 

Bethlehem  Steel  Corp.  162,997 

The  Borden  Corp.  1,902,490 

Braniff  Airways  1,395,781 

Bristol-Myers  Co .  1,465,598 

British  Overseas  Airways  674,144 

Brown  Shoe  Co .  63^069 

The  Brunswick  Corp.  649,645 

Burlington  Industries  1,081,215 

California  Packing  Corp.  410,038 

Canada  Dry  Corp  2,437,425 

Carnation  Company  245,815 

Carter  Products  .  445,906 

Castle  &  Cooke,  Inc .  1,945,137 

Chrysler  Corp.  .  18,913,146 

Cluett,  Peabody  &  Co.  189,758 

Colgate-Palmolive  Co.  1,429,073 

Columbia  Broadcasting  Co.  3,458,0% 

Consolidated  Foods  Corp.  %9,559 

Continental  Baking  Co.  1,247,807 

Com  Products  Co .  1,312,869 

Thomas  Cook  &  Son  275,540 

Coming  Glass  Works  .  126,910 

Cowles  Magazines,  Inc.  492,573 

Crown-ZellerbKh  Corp.  641,811 

Curtis  Publishing  Co .  929,321 

Dell  Publishing  Co.  200,732 

Ooubleday  &  Co .  2,319161 

Dow  Chemical  Co.  347’ 329 

Dunn  &  Bradstreet,  Inc .  3691786 

Eastern  Air  Lines  .  3,938,955 

Eastman  Kodak  Co .  2,204,799 

Fawcett  Publication  ...  363,351 

Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  4.384,812 

Ford  Motor  Co. .  20,979,915 

Frito  Lay  Corp .  123,649 

General  Electric  Co.  3,194,135 

General  Foods  Corp.  .  6,660,506 

General  Mills,  Inc.  .  3,355,450 

General  Motors  Corp .  41,266,990 

General  Telephone  267,609 

General  Time  Co .  384,633 

Gillette  Safety  Razor  Co.  521,225 

B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.  .  2,325,375 

Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  4,591,550 

Grolier,  Inc.  .  577,024 

Hearst  Corporation  .  688,075 

H.  J.  Heinz  Company  .  564,468 

Helene  Curtis  Industries  883,381 

Humble  Oil  &  Refining  Co.  2,756,707 

IntT  Business  Machines  .  384,644 

Infl  Harvester  Co .  155,318 

Int'l  Latex  Corp .  359,758 

Int’l  Shoe  Co .  230,426 

King  Korn  Stamp  Company  ..  102,090 


Lever  Brothers  Co . $  1,365,409 

Libby,  McNeil  &  Libby  .  1.872,855 

Liggett  &  Myers  Tobacco  Co.  2,646,999 

P.  Lorillard  &  Company  1,972,015 

McGraw-Hill  Company  298,747 

McKesson  &  Robbins,  Inc.  847,159 

Marathon  Oil  Corporation  537,924 

Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Co.  894,751 

Miles  Laboratories,  Inc.  .  319,983 

Motorola,  Inc.  1,151,978 

Mountain  Valley  Water  Co.  .  352,944 

Murphy  Oil  Corporation  .  111,292 

National  Dairy  Products  Co.  6,172,884 

Nestle  Company  .  530,849 

Newsweek  .  364,212 

New  York  Life  Insurance  Co.  944,257 

New  York  Telephone  Company  1,512,283 

Olin  Mathieson  Chemical  Corp.  527,615 

Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Co .  378,349 

Pepsi-Cola  Company  .  2,489,020 

Pepperidge  Farms  Inc.  .  1,274,656 

Pillsbury  Mills,  Inc.  3,572,054 

Prudential  Insurance  Co.  of 

America,  Inc .  188,841 

Radio  Corporation  of  America  7,309,670 

Random  House,  Inc.  .  518,779 

Readers  Digest  Assn.  .  1,132,052 

R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Corp.  7,229,619 

Revlon,  Inc .  687,795 

Richardson-Merrill  Inc .  116,355 

Richfield  Oil  Co.  .  312,172 

Royal  Crown  Cola  Co .  1,205,731 

Santa  Fe  System  .  501,153 

Schenley  Industries  Inc.  .  5,668,720 

Scott  Paper  Co .  2,282,704 

Scoville  Mfg.  Co.  .  168,445 

The  Sherwin-Williams  Corp.  ...  165,248 
Singer  Sewing  Machine  Corp.  ..  435,024 

Socony-Mobil  Oil  Co .  1,057,836 

Southern  California  Edison  .  476,203 

Southwestern  Bell  Tel.  Co .  967,064 

Sperry  &  Hutchinson  Co .  225,672 

Standard  Branrte,  Inc . 4,180,112 

State  Farm  Ins.  Co.  .  126,099 

Sterling  Drugs  Co.  .  1,564,963 

Stokely-Van  Camp  .  750,942 

Sun  Oil  Company  .  1,851,663 

Swift  &  Co .  1,578,163 

Texaco,  Inc.  .  799,645 

3  M  Company  .  919,491 

Trans  World  Airlines  .  3,409,820 

Time,  Inc. .  1,301,951 

Union  Carbide  Corp.  .  246,104 

United  Air  Lines .  3,809,092 

United  States  Rubber  Corp . 2,111,325 

United  States  Shoe  Corp.  .  400,533 

United  States  Steel  Co .  381,548 

United  States  TobKco  Co. .  429,770 

Volvo,  Inc .  303,952 

Wellington  Sears  Company .  141,660 

Westinghouse  Electric  Corp .  967386 

Whirlpool  Corporation  .  2,368,990 

Wilson  &  Company  .  666,612 

Wise  Potato  Chip  Co .  113,310 

Zenith  Corporation  .  1,724,542 


SURVEY  SHOWS  EXTENSIVE  USE  OF 
E&P  MARKET  GUIDE  BY  TOP-LEVEL 
EXECUTIVES  FOR  A  VARIETY 
OF  MARKETING  ACTIVITIES  .  .  . 


WHAT  MAKES  THE  MARKET 
GUIDE  SO  INDISPENSABLE 
TO  MARKETING  EXECUTIVES? 


Exclusiv*,  unduplicatMi  editorial  content... 
complete,  accurate  data  on  newepaper 
marlcets,  available  in  no  other  referenee 
publication . . . 


PURPOSES  OF  USE  OF 
E&P  MARKET  GUIDE 


%  of 

respondents 

62.6% 

51.4 

31.1 

17.1 
10.9 

13.7 
14.0 

11.8 


Market  Comparisons 
Check  Market  Growth 
Plan  Store  Locations 
Adv.  Market  Selection 
Market  Test  Programs 
Plant  Site  Selection 
Setting  Sales  Quotas 
Media  Selection 


e  More  dian  1,500  individual  standard 
market  surveys  of  daily  newspaper 
markets,  with  data  on  location,  popula* 
tion,  transportation,  utilities,  banking; 
retailing,  manufacturing,  payrolls,  auto 
registrations,  households,  chain  stores, 
etc. 


FUNCTIONS  AND  RESPONSIBILITIES 
OF  MARKET  GUIDE  SUBSCRIBERS 

Selecting  of  Markets  37.7% 

Selection  of  Media  20.6% 

Selection  of  Store  or 

Plant  Location  44.9% 

Selection  of  Test  Mkts.  22.2% 


•  Exclusive  EAtP  tables  showing  popu¬ 
lation,  income,  retail  sales  —  latest  U.S. 
and  Canadian  census  and  E&P  exclu¬ 
sive  estimates  for  the  current  and  com¬ 
ing  year— for  all  counties  and  standard 
metro  areas  and  all  daily  newspaper 
cities  in  the  U.S.  and  Canada.  Plus 
farm  income  data  tables. 


MARKET  GUIDE  SUBSCRIBERS 
BREAKDOWN,  BY  TITLE: 

President  13.2% 

Vice  President  17.1% 

Director  of  Research/  15.1% 

Market  Analysis 

Manager  7.4% 

Real  Estate  Director  6.6% 

Sales  Manager  3.7% 

Advertising  Manager  3.2% 

Treasurer/ Comptroller  1.8% 

Media  Director^Buyer  1.4% 

Miscellaneous  15.0% 

No  Response  12.4% 

Average  number  of  readers  per 
copy:  4.04 


•  Sales  estimates  in  easy-to-read  tables 
for  all  retail  classifications  —  food,  gen¬ 
eral  merchandise,  furniture,  gasoline, 
lumber4iardware,  apparel,  automotive, 
drugs,  eating-drinking  establishments, 
total  sales.  Also  ntimber  of  outlets  for 
each  classification. 


AMONG  THE  MANY  CHAIN  STORES  THAT  USE  THE 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  MARKET  GUIDE  ARE  THESE 
MULTI-MARKET  CHAINS  THAT  SPEND  UP  TO  $70- 
MILLION  A  YEAR  FOR  NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING: 


•  Population,  households,  individual  in¬ 
come  and  per  household  income  for  all 
daily  newspaper  markets,  counties, 
standard  metropolitan  areas,  U.S.  and 
Canada. 


Loblaw,  Inc. 

Loft  Candy  Corp. 

Lucky  Stores 
Barbara  Lynn  Stores 
Mangel  Stores  Corp. 

McCrory,  McClellan,  Green 
Miles  Shoes 
Mode  O’Day 
Montgomery  Ward 
National  Food  Stores 
National  Shirt  Shops 
J.  J.  Newberry  Co. 

Neisner's 
J.  C.  Penney  Co. 

Peoples  Drug  Stores 
Piggiy  Wiggly  Corp. 

Richman  Brothers 
Safeway  Stores 
Sally's 
Scott  Stores 
Sears  Roebuck  Co. 

See’s  Candies 

Singer  Sewing  Machine  Centers 
Three  Sisters 
Walgreen  Company 
Western  Auto  Supply 
F.  W.  Woolworth  &  Co. 


A&P 

Acme  Markets 

A.  S.  Beck  Shoes 
Ben  Franklin  Stores 
Berlitz  School 
Bond  Stores 
Busch  Jewelry  Co. 
Colonial  Stores 
Diana  Stores  Corp. 
Eleanor  Shops,  Inc. 
Endicott-Johnson  Corp. 
Florsheim  Shoes 
Food  Fair 

Franklin  Stores 

B.  F.  Goodrich  Stores 
Goodyear  Service  Stores 
W.  T.  Grant  &  Co. 

Grand  Union  Co. 

Grayson  Shops.  Inc. 
Robert  Hall  Clothes 
Karl’s  Shoes 

Kay  Jewelry  Stores 
Kinney  Shoe  Corp. 

S.  S.  Kresge  &  Co. 

S.  H.  Kress  &  Co. 

Kroger  Co. 

Lerner  Shops 


*  Market  rankings  for  leading  U.S.  cities, 
counties,  SMSA's  for  population,  in¬ 
come,  sales,  food  sales. 

*  Exclusive  Market  Guide  state  mapa, 
showing  metro  areas,  location  of  daily 
newspaper  markets,  coiinty  seats. 

*  Complete  list  of  Standard  Metropoli¬ 
tan  Statistical  Areas  ahd  their  boun- 

Q  daries  and  definitions,  as  defined  by 
the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Budget 


THESE  IMPORTANT  ADVERTISING 
AGENCIES  USE  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
MARKET  GUIDE  AS  A  BASIC  SOURCE 
OF  DATA  ON  NEWSPAPER  MARKETS... 


N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Inc. 

Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  & 
Osborne,  Inc. 

Cunningham  &  Walsh,  Inc. 
Foote  Cone  &  Belding 
Fuller  &  Smith  &  Ross 
McCann-Erickson,  Inc. 

The  Maxon  Company,  Inc. 
Erwin  Wasey,  Ruthrauff 
&  Ryan, Inc. 

Young  &  Rubicam,  Inc. 
Carson-Koberts,  Inc. 

Bozell  &  Jacobs,  Inc. 

Henry  j.  Kaufman  &  Associates 
Eastburn-Siegel 
Lowe  &  Stevens 
Campbell-Mithun.  Inc. 

Hill,  Rogers,  Mason  &  Scott 
North  Advertising,  Inc. 

Wade  Advertising,  Inc. 
Zimmer-McClaskey 
VanSant,  Dugdale  &  Co.,  Inc. 

S.  Gunnar  Myrbeck  &  Co. 

Ross  Roy,  Inc. 

Gardner  Advertising,  Inc. 
Dancer-Fitzgerald-Sample,  Inc. 
Ellington  &  Company 
Gaynor  &  Ducas 
Gotham-Vladimir  Adver¬ 
tising,  Inc. 

Grey  Advertising,  Inc. 

Jones,  Brakely  &  Rockwell,  Inc. 
C.  J.  LaRoche  &  Company,  Inc. 
McCann-Marschalk  Company 
Miller  Advertising 
Smith-Greenland  Co.,  Inc. 

The  Zlowe  Company,  Inc. 
Storm  Advertising  Co. 
McOaniel-Fisher  &  Spelman  Co. 
Meldrum  &  Fewsmith,  Inc. 
Botsford,  Constantine 
&  Gardner 

Al  Paul  Lefton  Co.,  Inc. 
Ketchum,  MacLeod  & 

Grove, Inc. 

Tracy-Locke  Company,  Inc. 
Cargill,  Wilson  &  Acree,  Inc. 

G.  M.  Basford  Company 
Honig-Cooper  &  Harrington 
Earle  Ludgin  &  Co. 
Knox-Reeves  Advertising 
Hicks  &  Greist,  Inc. 

Kircher,  Helton  &  Collett 
Doherty,  Clifford,  Steers  & 
Shenfield,  Inc. 


Ted  Bates  &  Company,  Inc. 

Leo  Burnett,  Company,  Inc. 
D’Arcy  Advertising,  Inc. 
Fletcher,  Richards,  Calkins 
&  Holden,  Inc. 

Kudner  Agency,  Inc. 
MacManus,  John  &  Adams,  Inc. 
Sullivan,  Stauffer,  Colwell 
&  Bayles,  Inc. 

Ogiivy,  Benson  &  Mather 
Garfield.  Hoffman  &  Conner 
Wilson.  Haight,  Welch,  Inc. 
Liller,  Neal  &  Battle  &  Lindsey 
Grubb  Advertising,  Inc. 
Doremus  &  Company 
Arthur  Meyerhoff  &  Co. 
Robertson  Advertising,  Inc. 

E.  H.  Weiss  &  Company 
Bauerlein  Advertising,  Inc. 
Allied  Advertising,  Inc.  i 
D.  P.  Brother  &  Co. 
Potts-Woodbury,  Inc. 

Compton  Advertising,  Inc. 
Daniel  &  Charles,  Inc. 

William  Esty  Company,  Inc. 

L.  W.  Frohlich  &  Company 
Geyer,  Morey  &  Ballard,  Inc. 
Charles  W.  Hoyt  Company,  Inc. 
Kastor,  Hilton,  Chesley, 
Clifford  &  Atherton 
William  Douglas  McAdams,  Inc. 
Marsteller,  Inc. 

Needham  &  Grohmann,  Inc. 
Ben  Sackheim,  Inc. 

Wesley  Associates 
Rumrill  Company,  Inc. 

Ralph  H.  Jones  Co. 

Kelly  &  Lamb 
Lewis  &  Gilman,  Inc. 
Taylor-Norsworthy,  Inc. 
McCurry,  Henderson, 

Enright,  Inc. 

Baker,  Johnson  &  Dickinson 
Benton  &  Bowles,  Inc. 

Kenyon  &  Eckhardt,  Inc. 

John  W.  Shaw  Advertising 
Adams  &  Keyes,  Inc. 

Papert,  Koenig  &  Lois,  Inc. 
Beaumont,  Heller  &  Sperling 
Mathisson  &  Associates 
Winfield  Advertising 
Agency,  Inc. 


. . .  plus  other  advertising  agencies,  in 
addition  to  the  nation’s  major  big- 
budget  national  and  retail  advertisers. 


E&P  MARKET  GUIDE  ADVERTISING  RATES 


Page  . 

. $490. 

V4-page  . 

. $160. 

Vi -page . 

.  285. 

Vi -page . 

. 110. 

‘>4 -page . 

.  210. 

Area  Map . 
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(Standard  AAAA  colors  available  @  $175  each  color) 


YOUR  AD  COPY  WORKS  FOR  YOU  ALL  YEAR! 

Marketing  executives  buy  the  E&P  Market  Guide  to  plan 
advertising  programs  for  the  coming  year .  .  .  keep  a  copy 
handy  on  their  desks  or  in  their  library  for  constant  refer¬ 
ence  throughout  the  year  for  media  planning  and  market 
selection. 


MARKET  GUIDE  COPY  SERVICE . . . 


If  you  want  help  with  copy,  layout  or  data  for  your  Market 
Guide  ad,  E&P  will  be  pleased  to  help  you,  or  furnish  new 
advance  data  from  the  1965  edition. 


AREA  MAPS... LOW-BUDGET  PROMOTION  FOR 

NON-METROPOLITAN  NEWSPAPERS! 

Here’s  a  low-cost  way  for  smaller  newspapers  to 
show  the  location  of  their  market,  and  graphically 
illustrate  your  market  listing.  Only  $65,  and  we’ll 
prepare  your  map  at  no  additional  cost.  You  may 
use  this  map  in  your  own  local  promotions,  too. 
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Eavesdropping  Story 
Debated  in  New  York 


A  ((uestion  of  whether  it  is 
proper  for  a  new’spaperman  to 
eav<  siiiop  to  pet  a  story  caused 
controversy  in  New  York  City 
this  week. 

Paul  Weissman,  a  New  York 
Hernlil  Tribune  reporter,  was 
supported  by  his  editors  when 
he  rented  a  room  in  the  Hotel 
Astor  next  to  the  suite  where  a 
meetinp  of  the  Liberal  Party 
was  beinp  held  to  discuss  candi¬ 
dates  for  the  mayoralty.  He  re¬ 
ported  with  direct  quotes  what 
he  heard. 

Officials  of  the  Liberal  Party 
called  his  action  immoral  and 
unethical,  and  Philip  Finkel- 
stein,  public  relations  director, 
who  issued  a  transcript  of  the 
meeting  later  to  all  papers  but 
the  Trib,  said  the  published  re¬ 
port  was  “inaccurate  in  key  es¬ 
sentials.”  Mr.  Finkelstein  was 
a  reporter  for  the  New  York 
Journal  American  before  his 
present  occupation. 

At  the  closed  meeting.  Liberal 
Party  leaders  questioned  Rep. 
John  Lindsay,  Republican  nomi¬ 
nee  for  Mayor,  to  detennine 
whether  or  not  they  would  en¬ 
dorse  him. 

“The  meeting  was  announced 
in  advance  and  newspapers  were 
invited  to  cover  it,”  Murray 
Weiss,  Herald  Tribune  manag¬ 
ing  editor,  said. 

“We  are  congratulating  Paul. 
He  was  doing  w’hat  all  our  re¬ 
porters  are  instructed  to  do  — 
get  the  story. 

“In  our  opinion  there  was  no 
difference  in  what  Paul  did  than 
having  a  source  inside  attend¬ 
ing  the  meeting  which  he  would 
question  afterwards.  We  do  not 
consider  he  did  anything  either 
unethical  or  illegal.  He  used  no 
electronic  devices,  simply  his 
ears,  his  pencil  and  notebook. 
The  city  desk  sanctioned  it. 

Used  Editorial  Judgment 

“We  w’anted  to  know  what 
was  happening  at  the  meeting. 
We  think  the  public  did,  too.  As 
editors  w’e  wanted  to  be  the  ones 
to  determine  what  we  would  use 
rather  than  to  get  the  story  as 
the  Liberal  Party  wants  to  have 
it  told. 

“Just  because  we  had  a  man 
who  could  hear  everything  that 
was  said  didn’t  mean  that  we 
would  use  everything.  As  al¬ 
ways  we  would  be  governed  by 
editorial  judgment  and  good 
taste.” 

Alex  Rose,  vicechairman  of 
the  Liberal  Party,  told  news¬ 
men  he  thought  Mr.  Weissman’s 


act  was  “terribly  immoral  and 
terribly  unethical.”  He  tele¬ 
phoned  the  paper’s  city  desk  to 
protest  that  a  reporter  had 
“listened  in  on  an  off-the-record 
conference.” 

The  by-line  report  of  the  90- 
minute  session  was  published  in 
the  Sunday  (June  20)  issue  of 
the  Herald  Tribune. 

An  effort  to  continue  the 
eavesdropping  failed  in  the  aft¬ 
ernoon,  when  Rep.  William  Fitts 
Ryan,  a  Democratic  candidate 
was  questioned  by  the  same 
Liberal  party  officials. 

William  G.  Wing,  a  reporter 
sent  to  relieve  Mr.  Weissman, 
was  discovered  in  the  adjoining 
room.  He  invited  the  politicians 
to  inspect  inside  to  make  cer¬ 
tain  there  were  no  electronic 
devices  in  use.  The  Liberals 
moved  out  of  hearing  of  the 
reporter  for  the  session. 

In  his  protest  to  the  Herald 
Tribune,  Mr.  Rose  said,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  new'spaper: 

“We  hope  that  the  normal 
ethical  procedure  that  gives  a 
political  party  an  opportunity  to 
publicize  what  it  wants,  and  put 
on  the  record  what  it  wants, 
and  have  the  privacy  to  discuss 
with  a  candidate  for  Mayor  on 
an  off-the-record  basis  will  pre¬ 
vail.” 

Notes  ‘Damaging'  Remark 

Offering  several  examples  of 
garbled  quotation  in  the  Herald 
Tribune  story,  as  compared  with 
the  official  transcript,  Mr.  Fink¬ 
elstein  claimed  the  story  put 
a  damaging  remark  into  the 
mouth  of  Mr.  Lindsay,  namely: 
“Personally,  I  want  to  get  as 
far  away  from  the  Republican 
Party  as  possible.” 

The  transcript  read  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

“Question  by  Alex  Rose:  Will 
you  if  elected  Mayor  of  New 
York  City  use  the  office  of 
Mayor  for  the  purpose  of  build¬ 
ing  up  the  Republican  Party? 

“Lindsay:  No,  under  no  cir¬ 
cumstances  would  I  use  the  of¬ 
fice  of  Mayor  to  promote  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  Republican  Party. 
As  an  individual  who  is  a  Re¬ 
publican,  I  would  support  a  Re¬ 
publican  candidate  where  he  was 
deserving  of  it.  I  would  not  sup¬ 
port  a  candidate  of  my  party 
if  he  was  not  deserving  of  it. 
You  know  I  did  not  support  the 
Republican  candidate  for  Presi¬ 
dent  in  1964.  If  I  felt  it  was 
necessai*y  to  give  my  personal 
endorsement  in  my  private  ca¬ 
pacity  for  a  Republican  candi¬ 


date  for  office,  I  would  want  to 
get  as  far  away  from  City  Hall 
as  possible  when  I  did  it.” 

Reluctant  to  criticize  a  fellow 
reporter,  other  New  York  news¬ 
papermen  who  were  asked  to 
comment  said,  when  it  was  un¬ 
derstood  they  would  not  be 
identified,  that  they  personally 
did  not  believe  in  eavesdropping 
to  get  a  story. 

“At  least  information  picked 
up  this  way  should  be  checked 
for  accuracy,”  one  said. 

Other  Newsmen  Comment 

Peter  Kihss,  New  York  Timen 
reporter,  said  he  preferred  not 
to  eavesdrop  to  get  a  story,  but 
“if  the  public  interest  is  being 
served,  I  would  do  it.” 

Gabe  Pressman,  a  reporter 
with  the  National  Broadcasting 
Company,  said  circumstances 
would  dictate  whether  he  would 
eavesdrop. 

“In  most  cases,”  he  said,  “I 
think  it  is  wrong  to  put  your 
ear  to  a  keyhole.  If  skulldug¬ 
gery  was  believed  in  progress, 
if  abuse  of  power  was  sus¬ 
pected,  if  the  public  interest 
could  be  served,  I  certainly 
would  not  let  my  personal 
scruples  interfere  with  getting 
the  facts.” 

Peter  Rutledge,  a  reporter  for 
UPI,  said  it  w’as  unfortunate 
when  a  reporter  had  to  “lower 
himself  to  eavesdropping. 

“A  reporter  should  be  able  to 
develop  sources  who  will  come 
through  with  accurate  informa¬ 
tion  —  people  who  attended  the 
meeting  in  person,”  he  said. 
“Nevertheless,  I  admire  the  en¬ 
terprise  in  this  case.” 

“A  good  reporter,”  was  the 
commendation  given  Mr.  Weiss¬ 
man  by  Leon  Dennen,  who 
writes  for  Newspaper  Enter¬ 
prise  Association. 

“It  w'ould  be  wrong  to  eaves¬ 
drop  on  a  private  meeting,”  he 
.said.  “This  was  politics,  how- 
ev^er,  and  any  reporter  would 
he  duty-bound  to  get  the  story 
the  best  way  he  could.  Dealing 
in  international  politics,  I  have 
tried  on  many  occasions  similar 
ways  to  find  out  what  sources 
refuse  to  tell  you.” 

Mr.  Weissman  did  a  series  on 
narcotics  in  New  York  that  was 
praised  by  police  officials.  He 
joined  the  Trib  from  the  Post 
about  a  year  and  a  half  ago. 
• 

Television  Critic 
In  Professor’s  Cliair 

Washington 

Lawrence  Laurent,  television 
editor  and  critic  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Post,  has  been  appointed 
Adjunct  Professor  in  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Speech  Arts  at  The 
American  University  here. 

He  joined  the  Post  staff  in 
1950  as  a  sports  writer. 


John  Crosby  Ends 
Column  Writing 

Columnist  John  Crosby  and 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
and  its  syndicate  division  have 
parted  company,  after  19  years. 

No  clash  l)etween  writer  and 
editor  was  involved,  James  G. 
Bellows,  editor  of  the  newspaper, 
.said  this  week.  Everett  Walker, 
managing  director  of  the  Herald 
Tribune  Syndicate  division  of 
Publishers  Newspaper  Syndi¬ 
cate,  concurred. 

“Our  contracts  are  for  two- 
year  periods  with  options  to 
renew,  and  the  Trib  and  Mr. 
Crosby  agreed  not  to  renew,” 
Mr.  Bellows  said. 

Mr.  Crosby,  who  is  in  London, 
wrote  a  farewell  to  readers, 
saying  he  wondered  what  it  was 
like  back  home. 

On  Freedom  of  the  Press 

Mr.  Crosby  headed  a  column 
published  June  2  in  the  Herald 
Tribune:  “President  Denounces 
Free  Press.” 

“I  suppose  I’m  the  only  one 
alive  w’ho  .still  harbors  per¬ 
versely  a  flickering  hope  some 
day  to  read  a  headline  like  the 
one  above  over  a  .story  about  a 
gathering  of  publishers,”  he 
wrote  in  part. 

“Freedom  of  the  press  is  one 
of  those  things  like  motherhood. 
Everyone’s  for  it.  Any  editor  can 
roll  over  in  his  sleep  and  write 
an  editorial  decrying  encroach¬ 
ment  on  freedom  of  the  press 
without  even  waking  up.  Just 
say  freedom  of  the  press,  and  he 
goes  off  like  an  alarm  clock, 
spitting  out  old  phrases.  .  .  . 

“Freedom  to  publish  means 
freedom  to  publish  all  those  pic¬ 
tures  in  Santo  Domingo  of  our 
Marines  leading  old  ladies  across 
the  street,  rescuing  little  chil¬ 
dren  from  burning  buildings, 
playing  volleyball  with  the 
natives  in  Vietnam — and  free¬ 
dom  not  to  publish  pictures  of 
their  dropping  napalm  bombs. 

“That’s  a  very  important  part 
of  freedom  of  the  press,  the 
freedom  not  to  publish  the  wrong 
thing  that  might  cause  trouble. 
That  is  tempering  freedom  with 
editorial  discretion.” 

Beginning  as  a  radio  column¬ 
ist  in  New  York  in  1946,  Mr. 
Crosby  reached  his  syndication 
peak  in  1956  when  91  news¬ 
papers  were  buying  his  column. 
Then  he  decided  he  wanted  to 
become  a  general  columnist.  As 
the  contract  expired  he  was  in 
31  newspapers. 

Mr.  Crosby  started  his  career 
on  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel  in 
1933.  In  February  1936  he  came 
to  the  Trib  as  a  reporter.  He 
became  radio  critic  in  1946. 
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FAIRCHILD 

news 


Janpt  Posner  has  been  named  pro¬ 
motion  manaa:er  for  DAILY  NEWS 
RECORD  surceedinjj  Murry  Jen¬ 
nings.  who  resigned.  Mrs.  Posner 
was  formerly  his  assistant. 


HOME  FURNISHINGS  DAILY  is 
going  to  he  seen  and  heard  every 
hour  at  the  Merchandise  Mart. 
Chirago,  over  closed  circuit  TV 
sponsored  by  DuPont.  News  about 
the  home  furnishings  market  will 
be  broadcast  by  HFD’s  editors 
covering  the  show  and  .\ndre  La- 
Porte.  assistant  art  director,  will 
illustrate  some  of  the  new  styles. 


Speaking  of  Chicago.  Earl  Lifshey, 
columnist  for  HOME  FURNISH¬ 
INGS  D.\ILY,  was  honored  at  the 
51st  annual  convention  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  .\ssociation  of  Direct  Selling 
Companies.  He  was  presented  with 
a  citation  for  some  of  the  columns 
he  has  written  on  direct  selling. 


FAIRCHILD  PUBLICATIONS  has 
given  Syracuse  University  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  $.500  for  the  William  K. 
Beard  Memorial  S<-holarship  Fund. 
Mr.  Beard  is  a  long-time  leader  in 
the  business  publications  field. 


Tom  Gradel  has  been  named  i 
METALWORKING  NEWS  corre¬ 
spondent  in  Philadelphia.  He  and  | 
Jim  Cattani,  from  that  office,  were  | 
in  New  York  recently  catching  up 
on  the  news.  Also  here  was  Ron 
Williams,  head  of  the  St.  Louis 
bureau.  I 


Richard  Cohen,  editor  of  FOOT- 
WE.AR  NEWS,  headed  for  Mil¬ 
waukee  this  week  to  visit  shoe 
manufacturers  and  tanneries. 


Bill  Pyle,  editor  of  SUPER.MAR- 
KET  NEWS,  goes  out  to  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  the  first  week  in  July  to 
report  on  the  seventh  National  Com¬ 
mission  on  Food  Marketing  meeting. 
Bill’s  an  old  hand  at  covering 
these;  he  wrote  about  all  of  the 
others. 

FAIRCHILD 
Publications,  Inc. 

7  East  12th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

PuMIsiMrs  of 

D«ily  N«ws  Record.  Wom«n'$  Wt«r  0«ilv. 

Horn#  Fumi&hings  Daily,  Pootwaar  Naws, 

Suparmarkat  Naws,  Drug  Naws  Waakly, 

Man's  Waar,  Elactronic  Naws,  Soaks, 
Matalworking  Naws,  Diractorias. 


Cakl  Spatz  Jr. — from  retail 
advertisinf?  salesman  to  national 
advertising  manager,  Montgom¬ 
ery  (Ala.)  Advertiser-Journal. 

*  *  « 

Tim  McClanahan,  formerly 
with  San  Antonio  (Tex.)  Light 
— to  circulation  manager,  Taylor 
(Tex.)  Daily  Press. 

*  *  * 

Lewis  I.  Cai’sey,  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  salesman  for  the  .Vor- 
f(dk  (Va.)  Ledger-Star  and 
Virginian-Pilot — retired  after  43 
years  in  the  business. 

•  V  * 

Thom  Wilkerson  —  named 
acting  city  editor  of  the  Ocala 
(Fla.)  Star-Banner,  replacing 
Ei)  Sherer — now  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Panama  City  News 
and  Panama  City  Herald;  Dave 
Whitney  and  Jim  Kelly — to 
Star-Banner. 

•  *  * 

Bri’i’e  Jetton,  former  editor 
and  jjublisher,  Wetumpka  (Ala.) 
Herald — to  Alabama  Farm  Bu¬ 
reau  information  division. 

«  *  * 

Don  Pearson — from  national 
advertising  manager,  Montgom¬ 
ery  (Ala.)  .Adt'ertiser-Joumal. 
to  editor,  Cedartown  (Ga.) 
Standard. 

«  « 

Kay  Maxwell,  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Times  reporter  for  10 
years — resigned  to  move  West. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Henry  Kaldahl  —  promoted 
to  Sunday  editor,  Minneapolis 
Tribune,  succeeding  Wallace 
Allen — now  assistant  managing 
editor.  Tribune;  Dick  Michael 
— from  copy  desk  to  assist  Mr. 
Kaldahl. 

m  *  * 

Hallock  Seymour — to  busi¬ 
ness  editor,  Minneapolis  Star, 
succeeding  Harold  Chucker — 
now  on  the  opinion  page  staff. 

•  *  * 

Donna  Logan — from  Colo¬ 
rado  Springs  (Colo.)  Gazette 
Telegraph,  to  Denver  Post. 

*  ♦  • 

John  B.  Kallander,  former 
classified  advertising  manager, 
Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram 
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news-people 


Dunham 


Messersmith 


Harms 


Hirt 


Wilson 


CHARLES  S.  DUNHAtvl  of  the  Julius  Mathews  Special  Agency  is  the  new 
president  of  the  Boston  Chapter.  American  Association  of  Newspaper 
Representatives. 

FRANK  MESSERSMITH  of  Springfield,  III.  will  work  under  a  scholarship  at 
the  Nationalist,  weekly  newspaper  at  Carlow,  Ireland,  during  the  summer  and 
will  write  for  the  Daily  Egyptian  at  Southern  Illinois  University. 

ROBERT  S.  HARMS,  formerly  promotion  manager  of  the  Chicago  Sun-Times 
and  Daily  News,  has  been  named  public  relations  manager  by  Miss  Virginia 
Butts,  director  of  PR  for  the  Newspaper  Division  of  Field  Enterprises. 

PAUL  S.  HIRT,  who  has  been  sales  presentation  manager  of  the  Chicago  Sun. 
Times  and  Daily  News,  has  been  appointed  promotion  manager  of  the  two 
Field  newspapers. 

LOWELL  CALHOUN,  who  has  worked  for  Hearst  newspapers  In  Pittsburgh 
and  Los  Angeles,  is  the  newly  named  classified  advertising  manager  for  the 
West  Orange  Publishing  Corp.  group  in  California. 

warren  P.  ISHAM,  active  In  ad  agency  work  for  18  years,  Is  now  national 
sales  manager  of  West  Orange  Publishing  Corp.,  publishers  of  the  Orange 
County  Evening  News  at  Garden  Grove,  Calif,  and  other  newspapers, 

HENRY  B.  WILSON  has  been  appointed  director  of  public  relations  of  Stan¬ 
dard  Oil  Company  (New  Jersey)  after  four  years  as  Washington  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  company's  government  relations  department.  He  studied  at  Prince¬ 
ton  and  Oklahoma  U.;  joined  Standard  of  Jersey  In  1929.  On  Oct.  I  he  will 
succeed  Robert  H.  Scholl,  who  is  retiring. 


and  Gazette  —  to  CAM,  New 
London  (Conn.)  Day. 

*  «  * 

Erwin  Maus  Jr.,  retired  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Willoughby 
{Ohio) News-Herald  —  to  man¬ 
ager  of  Disbro  &  Co.,  an  invest¬ 
ment  firm. 

*  *  * 

Norman  Cantor — from  New¬ 
port  News  (Va.)  Daily  Press, 
to  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch;  Ray 
Linker — from  Daily  Press,  to 
Norfolk  (Va.)  Virginian-Pilot. 
*  *  * 

Joe  Keefer,  sports  editor, 
Washington  Court  House  (Ohio) 


Record  Herald — enrolled  at  the 
Ohio  State  University  School  of 
Journalism. 

WWW 

Jambs  A.  Lucier — from  man¬ 
ager  of  sales  development  to  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Sun¬ 
day  magazine  in  the  Dallat 
(Tex.)  Times  Herald. 

*  V  * 

J.  W.  Gunderson — from  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  Ashland  (Wis.) 
Daily  Press,  to  general  manager, 
Virginia  (Minn.)  Mesabi  DaUt 
News;  Larry  Asbach,  adver¬ 
tising  manager.  Daily  Press— 
succeeds  Mr.  Gunderson. 
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Bob  Oatway — promoted  to 
sports  editor,  White  Plains 
(N.  Y.)  Reporter  Dispatch,  re¬ 
placing  Ed  Croke — now  promo¬ 
tions  director  for  the  New  York 
Giants  professional  football 
team. 


Dudley  M.  Lynch  —  from 
news  editor,  Hereford  (Tex.) 
Brand,  to  public  relations  staff, 
Los  Alamos  Scientific  Labora¬ 
tory. 


Charles  C.  Williams,  for¬ 
merly  with  Seattle  (Wash.) 
Post-lntellif/encer  —  to  adver¬ 
tising  manager  for  F.  W.  Wool- 
worth  Co. 


Richard  E.  York — promoted 
to  i)ublic  relations  manager  of 
the  Puget  Sound  Power  &  Light 
(-0.  He  formerly  was  with  the 
Tacoma  (Wash.)  News-Tribune. 


Arnold  O.  Windell,  national 
advertising  manager,  Seattle 
(Wash.)  Times — elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  Sales  and  Marketing 
Executives  of  Seattle  Inc. 


Curbs 


CHARLOTTE  CURTIS  succeeds  Mrs. 

Elizabeth  Penrose  Howkins,  who  is  re¬ 
tiring,  as  women's  news  editor  of  the 
New  York  Times.  On  the  staff  since 
1961,  following  work  as  a  reporter  on 
the  Columbus  Citizen  and  as  a  free-  editor,  Seattle  (Wash.)  Post¬ 
lance  writer.  Miss  Curtis  has  covered  Intelligencer — retired  after  39 
fashion  and  society  beats.  years  with  the  paper.  He  is  suc¬ 

ceeded  by  Berne  S.  Jacobsen. 
JOHN  REIDY,  a  40-year  man  in  press  *  ♦  * 

photography,  chief  photographer  of  MRS.  StEWART  RILEY — elected 
the  New  York  Mirror  when  it  closed,  president  and  treasurer  of  the 
now  has  the  |ob  of  pr^s  re  at|ons  Bloomington  Newspapers  Inc. 
officer  for  the  New  York  World  s  Fair  ,  .V-  l  nt 

Division  of  the  Pinkerton  National  De-  publi^sher  of  the  Blooming- 

tective  Agency.  He's  pictured  with  (Ind.)  Herald-Telephone, 

Capt.  Fred  H.  Miller,  special  events  succeeding  her  late  husband, 
officer.  *  •  * 

Eugene  W.  Cooper,  former 
BONNIE  WILEY,  first  woman  to  re-  w’estern  manager  for  the  Comic 
ceive  the  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degree  Weekly  Division  of  Hearst  Pub- 
in  journalism  at  Southern  Illinois  Uni-  Hcations — returned  to  Grant  Ad- 
versdy,  will  teach  at  the  University  yertising  as  vicepresident  for 
of  Hawaii  She  was  an  AP  war  cor-  account  management  and  new 
respondent  and  has  been  a  general  .  . 

r,.  bUSineSS. 


How  long  has  it  been  since 
you’ve  taken  your  wife  along 
on  a  trip  ...  or  out  to  a 
champagne  dinner?  You  can 
do  both  at  once  on  a  Delta 
Jet.  And  thrifty  Family  Plan 
fares  make  it  a  bargain. 


K.  W.  Cook — from  the  staff  of 
the  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Commer¬ 
cial  Appeal  to  International 
Harvester  Co.  for  employe  com¬ 
munications  and  community  re¬ 
lations. 


JEAN  SPRAIN  WILSON,  AP's  fashion 
editor,  hands  out  a  tip.  It's  her  new 
book.  "All  About  Tipping,"  which  Is 
based  on  her  years  of  travel. 


Dave  Paul — named  assistant 
financial  editor,  Chicago  Daily 
News,  succeeding  Dick  Griffin, 
appointed  financial  editor. 


^  AND  COMPANY 

DAILY 

NEWSPAPER 

SALES 

PURCHASES 


Morton  A.  Reichek — from 
Washington  staff  of  Newhouse 
Newspapers,  to  an  associate  edi¬ 
tor  of  Forbes  Magazine. 


Dr.  David  P.  Bergin — pro¬ 
moted  to  full  professor  of  jour¬ 
nalism  at  the  University  of 
Oklahoma. 


Central  0/fict$: 
Atlanta  t  Georgia 


Tfmp/e  3*30/8 
RALEIGH,  N,  C. 
J807  McDonald  lane 


j  william  Jones — from  as- 
sistant  education  editor,  Phila- 
delphia  Bulletin,  to  public  infor- 
mation  officer,  Philadelphia 
Wilson  Board  of  Education. 
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Dot’G  Woodward — from  re¬ 
porter,  Lynn  (Mass.)  Item,  to 
news  staff,  WNAC  radio,  Bos¬ 
ton;  Earl  STEaiN — from  WLYN, 
Lynn,  to  Item  staff. 


S3  Are  Nominated 
F  or  Lovejoy  Awiird 

Carbondaij:.  Ill. 
Weekly  newspaper  editors 
fiom  Massachusetts,  Ohio,  and 
Ontario,  Canada,  have  l)een 
cited  for  courage  in  journalism 
in  nominations  for  the  1965 
Elijah  P.  Lovejoy  award. 

Howard  R.  Long,  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  International 
Conference  of  Weekly  Newspa- 
))er  Editors,  said  nominees  are 
Norman  W.  Dufresne  of  the 
Lowell  (Mass.)  Optic,  Kieth  A. 
Howard  of  the  Yellow  Springs 
(O.)  Neil’S ;  and  Foster  M.  Rus¬ 
sell  of  the  Cobourg  Sentinel- 
Star  in  Canada. 

The  1965  Lovejoy  Award  for 
courage  in  journalism  will  be 
announced  at  the  annual  Inter¬ 
national  Conference  here  July 
11-16.  The  award  is  given  an¬ 
nually  to  a  weekly  newspaper 
editor  who  has  displayed  out¬ 
standing  courage  in  public  serv¬ 
ice. 

-Artist  Millard  Dufresne,  in  the  words  of  an 
of  a  special  advocate,  “rocked  the  boat”  and 
at  Hollywood  criticised  activities  of  a  politi¬ 
cian.  But,  the  advocate  said,  in¬ 
stead  of  bouquets  he  got  brick¬ 
bats  for  “cop  calling.” 

Howard’s  paper  survived  eco¬ 
nomic  pressures  in  his  cham¬ 
pioning  of  civil  rights.  A  sup¬ 
porter  of  his  nominations  said 
he  “worked  for  local  unity, 
never  losing  sight  of  the  social 
justice  issue.” 

Foster  fought  the  closed  shop, 
pointed  out  what  a  jurisdictional 
fight  between  unions  was  doing 
to  the  community,  and  main¬ 
tained  even  if  he  was  proven 
wrong,  he  was  entitled  to  ex- 

-  _  press  his  point  of  view. 

John  C.  Quinn,  managing  ^  * 

editor  of  the  Providence  (R.  I.)  * 

Journal-Bulletin  —  president  of  London  Times  Sale 

DeUaChh'""''  R-»»or  Is  Scotched 

*  *  *  London 

Peter  Axthelm,  Yale  ’65  The  Times  of  London  has  de¬ 
graduate,  sports  editor  of  the  nied  a  published  report  that  it 
Yale  Daily  News — to  the  New  was  in  financial  difficulties  and 
York  Herald  Tribune  sports  arrangements  were  under  way 
staff  on  horse  racing  assign-  for  control  to  pass  to  Lord 
ments.  Thomson  of  Fleet.  A  spokesman 

•  ♦  *  for  Lord  Thomson  also  said  there 

Phil  Turner,  a  former  gen-  was  no  truth  to  the  report  which 
eral  manager  of  the  Atlanta  appeared  in  the  Spectator. 

(Ga.)  Times — elected  a  director  The  Times  has  a  daily  circu- 
and  financial  vicepresident  of  lation  of  253,655. 

Great  Western  Publishing  Co.,  On  its  main  news  page,  the 
which  publishes  the  Valley  Times  announced  “no  change  in 
Times  at  North  Hollywood  and  control  of  the  Times  is  contem- 
the  Hollywood  Citizen-News  in  plated  now.”  It  said  the  Timea 
California,  owned  by  Lammot  management,  under  Lord  Astor’s 
D.  Copeland  Jr.  of  Wilmington,  son,  Gavin,  “has  every  confidence 
Del.  in  its  continuing  prosperity  and 

*  *  *  success.” 

Joseph  Pulitzer  Jr.,  pub-  The  Thomson  organizatiMi 
lisher  of  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  owns  the  Sunday  Times,  which 
Post-Dispatch — elected  a  direc-  has  no  connection  with  the  daily 
tor  of  the  Harvard  Alumni  As-  Times.  Lord  Thomson  does  not 
.sociation.  own  a  daily  newspaper  here. 
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Appointment  of  Robert  W. 
Hefty  as  director  of  public  in¬ 
formation  on  Ford  Motor  Com¬ 
pany’s  public  relations  .staff  was 
announced  by  Theodore  H. 
Mecke  Jr.,  vicepresident  —  pub¬ 
lic  relations.  Mr.  Hefty  succeeds 
Walter  T.  Murphy,  recently 
named  general  marketing  man¬ 
ager  for  the  Ford  Division. 

Mr.  Hefty  had  been  public 
relations  manager  of  Ford  Divi¬ 
sion  since  April  1,  1963.  Before 
that  he  was  manager  of  the 
news  department,  public  rela¬ 
tions  staff,  and  corporate  press 
relations  manager.  He  was  with 
United  Press  from  1941  to  1952. 


John  R.  Lowrie,  advertising 
manager,  Watertown  (S.  D.) 
Public  Opinion — takes  on  addi¬ 
tional  duties  as  assistant  pub¬ 
lisher. 


Michael  Morrison  —  from 
Camden  (N.  J.)  Courier-Post,  to 
Philadelphia  Bulletin.  Felix  von 
Moschzisker — to  reporter.  Bul¬ 
letin;  Henry  J.  Smith  Jr. — 
from  reporter  on  the  New  Jersey 
edition  of  the  Bulletin,  to  ad¬ 
ministrative  staff  of  the  Levitt 
building  firm;  Ray  Enderle — 
from  night  rewrite  to  suburban 
S.  Thomas  Leone,  adver-  Bulletin, 

tising  representative,  Hartford 
( Conn.  )Couranf — named  assist¬ 
ant  national  advertising  man¬ 
ager. 


Don  Riggenbach — to  reporter 
for  Roswell  (N.  M.)  Daily 

Record  where  he  was  an  edito¬ 
rial  intern  two  summers  ago. 


Frank  F.  W'undohl — to  slot 
on  copy  desk  of  Camden 
(N.  J.)  Courier-Post,  succeeding 
Arthi  r  S.  Bigelow,  retired. 


Herbert  W.  Crispell,  a  for¬ 
mer  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Evening 
News  reporter — to  Erie  County 
coordinator  of  economic  develop- 
Otts  Hulleberg,  sports  edi-  ment. 
tor,  Camden  (N.  J.)  Courier- 

Post  —  honored  by  Camden  Charles  B.  Vaughan,  for- 
County  Heart  Association.  merly  with  Louisville  (Ky.) 


Courier- Journal,  Miami  Netvs, 
and  Iniiianapolis  News — to  pub¬ 
lic  relations  department,  Eli 
Lilly  and  Company. 


Ellery  Kington — from  public 
relations.  Electric  Boat  Division, 
General  Dynamics  Corp.,  re¬ 
joins  photography  staff,  Hart¬ 
ford  ( Conn. )  Times. 
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$6.50  a  year,  U.S.  and  Canada — All  other  countries,  $10  a  year. 


‘With  our  new  Cottrell  Vanguard,  we’re  off  and  running 
to  an  exciting  future  in  newspaper  publishing,” 

says  David  M.  Turner,  president  of  The  Towanda  Printing  Company,  Towanda,  Pa., 
and  former  president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  and  the  Pennsylvania  Associated  Press. 


“We  studied  the  economics  and  advan¬ 
tages  of  web  offset  for  almost  two  years 
l)efore  we  made  the  change.  So  we  knew 
what  we  wanted  and  expected  —  higher 
()I>erating  speeds  and  superior  photo  repro¬ 
duction.  And  the  capacity  to  handle  new 
contract  printing  in  our  expanding  area. 

“We  sure  got  them  with  our  4-unit 
Vanguard!  Fantastic  ad,  color  and  picture 
reproduction  in  the  daily  and  weekly 
newspapers  we  publish . . .  and  enthusias¬ 


tic  acceptance  throughout  all  of  our  area. 

“And  this  press  is  so  easy  to  operate! 
Why,  our  personnel  —  all  inexperienced 
in  offset  —  were  handling  the  Vanguard 
like  veterans  in  less  than  four  months. 

“The  Daily  Review,  an  8-column,  1 1-ems 
paper,  has  been  operated  by  my  family 
since  1881.  Today  it  has  7,200  circulation 
and  averages  10  to  12  pages  plus  frequent 
use  of  spot  color.  Our  weekly.  The  Sullivan 
Review,  averages  8  pages  with  2,000 


circulation.  And  we  can  handle  more!” 

Here  are  some  additional  reasons  why 
publishers  like  Mr.  Turner  are  buying 
Vanguards:  Up  to  24  standard  news  pages 
at  15,000  papers  per  hour,  folded.  Avail¬ 
able  in  1  to  6  units.  Low  operating  cost. 
Lots  of  pictures,  but  no  costly  engravings. 
Better  reproduction  with  finer  screens. 
Versatile  composition  —  hot  metal,  photo¬ 
composition,  or  any  combination.  For 
complete  information,  wire,  write  or  call. 


COTTRELL  DIVISION 

WESTERLY,  RHODE  ISLAND 


SAFETY? 


K  . 


Train  accidents  increasing  sharply  in  '65 
with  helpers -firemen  "OFF"  locomotives 


BROTHERHOOD  OF  LOCOMOTIVE  FIREMEN  AND  ENGINEMEN 

H.  E.  GILBERT,  PRESIDENT  •  318  KEITH  BUILDING.  CLEVELAND.  OHIO  44115 


The  Weekly  Editor 

PI  BLirjTY  RELEASES 


By  Rirk  Friedman 

The  results  of  a  suney  on  the 
preferences  of  500  inat-usinp 
U.S.  newspapers,  the  majority 
of  them  weeklies,  toward  the 
use  of  publicity  mats,  has  un¬ 
covered  the  following: 

•  Almost  half  of  these  news¬ 
papers  were  jjrintetl  by  olf.set. 

•  Photo  with-cai)tain  mats 
and  cartoon  mats  were  pre- 
feri'ed  over  straight  editorial 
mats. 

•  One  and  two  columns  were 
decidedly  more  iwpular  than 
three-column  mat.s. 

Planned  Communication  Serv¬ 
ices,  a  New  York  publicity 
firm  compiled  the  results  from 
among  344  weeklies.  109  dailies 
and  67  shoppers  on  l>ehalf  of 
Selected  News  Features,  a  bi¬ 
weekly  publicity  mat  service  it 
operates.  Some  other  informa¬ 
tion  it  learned  was  that  editors 
were  most  intereste<l  in  food 
and  homemaking;  a  few  editors 
felt  the  “plugs”  and  brand-name 
mention  were  tcK)  obvious;  and 
some  editors  felt  mats  could  be 
of  a  shorter  length  than  usually 
offered. 

“Our  own  experience  indicated 
that  many  of  these  attitudes 
existed,”  Alvin  Roselin,  editorial 
director  of  Selected  News  Fea¬ 
tures,  said.  “But  until  the  sur¬ 
vey,  we  had  no  actual  proof  of 
them.” 

Want  Kepru  PriMifs 

Editors  were  asked  by  what 
l)rocess  their  newspaper  was 
printed  and  47  percent  reported 
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cff.set.  “What  this  means  to  jtub- 
licity  mat  sertdees,”  Mr.  Roselin 
said,  “is  that  in  many  cases,  the 
newspapers  don’t  want  mats  but 
repro  proofs.  It  also  means  that 
when  repro  proof  are  sheets 
.sent  in  such  a  way  that  creases 
mar  .some  of  the  features,  they 
will  lie  rejected  by  offset  news- 
Itapers.” 

Editors  were  asked  to  check 
whether  they  prefeiTed  photo- 
with-cai)tion  mats,  cartoon  mats 
or  straight  editorial  mats.  More 
newspapers  (80.7  percent) 
checked  off  photo-with-caption 
mats;  cartoon  mats  were  a  close 
second  (76.4  percent). 

Less  than  half  (45.4  percent) 
said  they  liked  editorial-type 
mats. 

Mr.  Roselin  pointed  out  that 
the  slight  preference  for  photo- 
with-caption  material  over  car¬ 
toon  features  didn’t  correspond 
with  actual  usage  of  editors  in 
terms  of  Selected  News  Fea¬ 
tures’  experience.  “We  find  edi¬ 
tors  use  cartoon  mats  more  fre¬ 
quently,”  Mr.  Roselin  pointed 
out.  “The  reason  probably  is 
that  good  photos  are  hard  to 
find  and  rather  than  use  bad 
ones,  editors  turn  to  cartoons.” 

Greatest  preference  was 
shown  for  two-column  mats 
(87.8  percent).  A  slightly 
smaller  number  (80.7  percent) 
said  they  preferred  one-col¬ 
umns;  a  minority  (20  percent) 
checked  off  the  three-column 
box.  “Here  again  we  detected  a 
difference  in  what  editors  pre¬ 
ferred  and  what  they  used  from 
our  serr’ice,”  Mr.  Roselin  said. 
“Our  records  show  that  one-col¬ 
umn  mats  are  used  more  fre¬ 
quently.” 

He  pointed  out  the  reason 
for  this  might  be  l)ecause  Se¬ 
lected  News  Features  uses  one- 
column  mats  with  special  logos 
and  art  spots  and  these  were 
generally  distributed  as  part  of 
a  continuing  series  on  a  par¬ 
ticular  subject. 

Recipes  Rule  High 

Slightly  less  than  half  of  the 
67  editors  who  wrote  personal 
comments  in  the  survey  indi¬ 
cated  that  food  and  homemak¬ 
ing  were  the  chief  subjects  they 
would  like  to  see  in  mat  form. 
Eight  specifically  mentioned  rec¬ 
ipes  and  four  indicated  home¬ 
making  features. 

Among  other  subjects  singled 
out  for  preference  were  holiday 
ideas,  household  hints,  health 


features,  outdoor  sports  and  re¬ 
ligious  subjects. 

Four  said  they  would  appre¬ 
ciate  either  shorter  lengths  in 
the  editorial  column  mats  or 
briefer  captions.  Five  wrote 
back  that  “plugs”  were  some¬ 
times  too  obvdous.  Two  said  they 
could  not  use  any  mat  with  a 
brand  name  or  manufacturer’s 
name. 

.\ccording  to  Mr.  Roselin,  27 
editors  took  the  trouble  to  say 
how  much  they  appreciated  the 
fact  they  were  sent  good  pub- 
1  city  mats  to  use. 

This  point  came  up  last  year 
when  I  was  asked  by  the  Pro¬ 
fessional  Industrial  Communi¬ 
cations  Association  (PICA)  to 
speak  on  weekly  newspapers  as 
an  outlet  for  company  news. 

I  explained  to  the  PICA  group 
that  it  faced  a  difficult  prol> 
lem.  Because  they  had  received 
some  pretty  bad  public  relations 
releases  over  the  years,  week¬ 
lies  had  become  reticent  about 
even  ojiening  this  type  of  mail, 
much  of  which  was  of  no  value 
to  them. 

Of  Grealesl  InleresI 

The  key  to  beating  this  prob¬ 
lem,  I  told  PICA,  was  finding 
a  subject  that  was  of  greatest 
interest  to  the  greatest  number 
of  weekly  newspapers. 

One  example  was  employment. 
Every  small  town  is  interested 
in  jobs,  careers,  what  happens 
to  their  kids  getting  out  of 
school.  Many  companies  send 
out  stories  on  staff  promotions. 
But  few  of  them  add  the  point 
of  what  a  career  in  their  par¬ 
ticular  company  means. 

This  was  an  idea  for  June 
when  many  weeklies  ran  grad¬ 
uation  issues  and  graduation 
supplements.  If  a  branch  of  a 
particular  company  was  in  the 
area,  it  became  a  local  story 
for  the  area  weekly. 

Reereation  was  another  good 
topic.  Many  weeklies  ran  rec¬ 
reation  supplements.  Many  com¬ 
panies  made  products  that  fa¬ 
cilitated  recreation  and  new 
products  were  coming  on  the 
market  every  day.  This  type 
of  release  was  handled  well  in 
cartoon  form  by  .some  firms. 

I  emphasized  to  PICA  that 
soft-sell  of  new  products  was 
most  important  and  not  to  push 
their  new  preducts  too  hard. 
Instead  they  were  better  off  to 
let  the  story  tell  something  that 
would  interest  readers  of  a 
weekly  newspaper. 

Expanding  Indit«try  was  still 
another  topic  of  general  inter¬ 
est  because  of  the  rural-to-ur- 
ban-and-suburban  shift  in  this 
country.  Editors  in  small  towns 
were  vitally  concerned  with  this 
topic  and  many  of  them  printed 
industrial  supplements. 


When  a  company  put  up  a 
plant  somewhere,  it  could  show 
through  a  story  how  it  came  to 
be  there  and  what  it  meant  to  a 
.small  town  to  have  .so  many 
number  of  new  jobs  available 
and  so  much  more  dollat.s  in 
new  revenue  to  spend  in  the 
community.  Towns  all  over  the 
country  were  trying  to  attract 
industry  and  their  weekly  edi¬ 
tors  were  often  in  the  vanguard 
of  such  activity.  Success  stories 
of  other  towns  were  editorial 
fodder  to  them. 

Kids  were  also  a  good  topic 
of  general  interest.  Here,  I 
pointed  out  to  PICA,  a  company 
could  come  up  with  .stories  on 
what  their  jiroducts  did  for 
children.  Or  how  a  product  was 
made — was  there  such  a  thing  as 
a  baby  foo<l  taster,  for  instance? 

Health  was  still  another  topic. 
What  auxiliary  (*quipment  was 
available  to  hospitals  in  a  iiower 
failure?  How  far  have  we  gone 
on  the  national  diet  kick  and 
what  did  it  mean  in  teims  of 
longer  life?  Nutrition,  offbeat 
breakfasts,  new  types  of  exer¬ 
cise? 

The  trick  here  was  using  the 
company  as  a  source  of  infor¬ 
mation  as  in  any  news  story  and 
approaching  it  as  a  reporter 
would.  Such  as  going  to  the 
Institute  of  Life  Insurance  and 
saying:  “Has  isometrics  come  all 
the  way  from  Charles  Atlas  to 
where  it  is  l>eing  used  as  therapy 
in  hospitals?” 

MTiy  a  Story 

You  can’t  just  say  you  have  a 
new  product,  here  it  is,  I  told 
PICA.  Weeklies  won’t  buy  it.  Or 
that  you  built  a  new  plant.  They 
won’t  buy  that  either.  You  have 
to  put  yourself  in  the  editor’s 
place  and  ask  why,  as  a  weekly 
newspaper  editor,  you  would  use 
this  story  from  a  large,  nebulous 
corporation  which  has  never  ad¬ 
vertised  in  your  newspaper  and 
has  more  money  that  you’ll  ever 
see  in  your  lifetime? 

There  were  a  number  of 
other  suggestions  for  story  leads 
in  this  talk.  Historical  dates  and 
holidays.  Appealing  to  special 
interest  groups  in  small  towns — 
civic,  religious,  etc.,  that  get 
good  coverage  in  weeklies. 
Making  use  of  offbeat  statistics. 

What  I  was  asking  the  PICA 
members  for  were  stories  that 
required  research,  good  writing 
and  something  more  than  just 
their  name  (in  some  cases,  these 
stories  were  right  in  their  own 
company  house  organs).  Be¬ 
cause  at  present  too  much  pub¬ 
licity  coming  into  weekly  news¬ 
papers  was  badly  written,  mis¬ 
directed,  and  carried  outdated 
mailing  addresses.  If  the  com¬ 
panies  didn’t  care,  why  should 
the  weekly  newspapers? 
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\^hat  arc  the  structural  characteristics  of  organic  soaps?  What  is  the  minimum  daily  in¬ 
take  of  water  needed  to  sustain  the  human  system?  This  Research  Laboratories  librarian 
at  the  Cieneral  Motors  Technical  (A-nter  has  the  answers  ...  or  shc‘TI  find  thc'm.  By  back¬ 
ground  and  training,  she  is  well  c|ualilic'cl  to  handle  the  more  than  7,000  complex  inquiries 
that  come  to  the  Research  Laboratories  library  every  year— not  only  from  (]M  Technical 
Center  personnel  but  from  manufacturing  divisions  as  well.  Her  credentials  include  a 
Master's  degree  in  Library  Science  and  years  of  jiractical  experience. 

The  job  of  people  in  research  is  to  explore  the  unkncjwn.  But  the  usual  first  step  in  any 
project  IS  to  find  out  all  about  what  is  known.  Here  is  where  the  librarian  goes  to  work. 
She  looks,  digs,  discovers  .  .  .  and  c/e/ivers  all  the  available  data,  all  the  background 
material. 


There  are  some  78  librarians  and  assistants  in  22  CM  libraries  across  the  country.  Their 
education,  training  and  experience  make  them  important  people  at  General  Motors. 


General  Motors  Is  People 


[gygUl 

% 
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ANPA  Files  Protest 
On  Wire  Rate  Boost 


Washington 

A  proposed  rate  for  news  and 
picture  wires  drew  a  protest 
this  week  from  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  and  other  press  organiza¬ 
tions. 

In  a  brief  filed  with  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Communications  Commis¬ 
sion,  ANPA  attacked  a  recom¬ 
mendation  made  by  the  staff  of 
its  Common  Carrier  Bureau  on 
.4pril  1.  The  Commissioners 
have  not  yet  ruled  on  the  issues 
in  the  press  rate  controversy. 
The  briefs  constitute  extensive 
presentation  of  the  position  of 
newspapers  and  press  associa¬ 
tions. 

ANPA  objected  to  the  follow¬ 
ing: 

1.  The  magnitude  of  proijosed 
increases  to  the  press  for  pri¬ 
vate  line  teletypewriter  and  tele¬ 
photograph  services  furnished 
by  A.T.&T.  and  Western  Union. 

2.  Elimination  of  special  press 
rates  while  retaining  special 
rates  and  schedules  for  televi¬ 
sion  and  radio  circuits. 

3.  Elimination  of  clock-hour 
rate  schedules  and  supplemental 
service  that  would  force  the 
press  to  subscribe  to  continuous 
service,  24  hours  a  day,  seven 
days  a  week,  regardless  of  need 

Hits  $niall-ljty  Papers 

To  the  press,  ANPA  stated, 
the  most  objectionable  feature 
of  the  proposed  structure  is  the 
effort  to  eliminate  the  “clock 
hour”  system,  thereby  requiring 
press  users  to  pay  for  24  hours 
per  day,  seven  days  a  week,  of 
wire  service  regardless  of  the 
number  of  hours  of  service  actu¬ 
ally  needed  by  these  users.  This 
would  hit  small  city  newspapers 
particularly  hard  as  they  would 
be  forced  to  buy  services  not 
needed  or  abandon  certain  news 
wires,  ANPA  asserted. 

In  the  press  sector,  the  brief 
noted,  the  preponderant  usage 
of  private  line  circuits  has  been 
for  less  than  continuous  service. 
Most  of  the  basic  circuits  used 
by  the  press  are  leased  for 
specified  hours  and  specified 
days,  and  press  customers 
make  extensive  use  of  short 
period  auxiliary  or  supplemen¬ 
tary  ser\’ices  or  circuits.  The 
existing  minimum  offering  of 
private  line  services  to  the  press 
is  for  a  period  of  eight  hours  a 
day,  one  day  a  week,  or  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  32  hours  a  month,  as 
contrasted  with  the  minimum 
of  720  hours  a  month  proposed 
by  the  Commission  staff.  The 


minimum  in  broadcasting  wire 
.service  is  one  hour. 

Also,  a  press  customer  of  a 
primary^  private  line  seiwice  can 
obtain  an  auxiliarj’^  or  supple¬ 
mentary  circuit  for  a  minimum 
of  one  hour  a  day.  These  mini¬ 
mum  short  period  services  have 
been  in  effect  for  nearly  half  a 
century,  as  have  press  rates. 

In  its  brief,  the  ANPA  em¬ 
phasized  that  all  of  its  mem¬ 
bers  use  one  or  more  of  the 
major  news  services,  and  sev¬ 
eral  operate  supplementary 
newswire  services,  or  maintain 
Washington  news  bureaus  which 
require  the  use  of  press  private 
line  services  for  news  gather¬ 
ing. 

The  proposed  rate  increases 
for  the  press,  according  to 
ANPA,  would  amount  to  more 
than  150%  in  the  case  of  some 
newspapers,  and  in  the  case  of 
.some  supplementary  services  the 
increase  would  range  from  100% 
to  1,000%  with  increases  of 
200^0  being  numerous. 

Abolishing  the  press  classifi¬ 
cation,  ANPA  charges,  would 
place  the  press  at  a  competitive 
di.sadvantage  to  the  broadcast- 


Washington 

Doug  Kennedy,  chief  photog¬ 
rapher  of  the  Miami  Herald, 
couldn’t  steal  a  look  at  his  radi¬ 
ant  bride,  Eileen  Fulford,  as 
she  walked  down  the  aisle  of 
the  W'alter  Reed  Hospital  chapel 
on  June  19.  The  bridegroom  was 
waiting  at  the  front  of  the 
church  facing  the  altar,  his  body 
strapped  into  a  steel  frame  as 
the  strains  of  the  wedding  march 
began. 

He  has  been  in  this  position 
almost  continually  since  U.S. 
Marines  mistakenly  opened  fire 
on  him  and  the  Herald’s  Latin 
American  editor,  A1  Burt,  in 
Santo  Domingo  May  6.  Kennedy 
and  Burt  were  returning  from 
rebel  to  Marine-held  territory  in 
the  Dominican  capital. 

The  Marines  opened  fire  when 
the  driver  of  the  taxi  in  which 
the  two  men  were  riding  became 
confused  anfl  began  to  retreat 
into  the  rebel  area  after  halting 
at  a  U.S.  checkpoint.  Mr.  Ken¬ 
nedy  received  three  gunshot 
wounds  in  his  left  leg  and  one 
bullet  grazed  his  skull. 


ing  media  which  have  special 
channels  under  special  condi¬ 
tions  at  special  rates,  including 
less  than  24-hour  service  and 
clock-hour  rates. 

‘I'nreanonnble  Action’ 

ANPA  said  it  does  not  ques¬ 
tion  the  special  tariffs  for  broad¬ 
casters  containing  special  fea¬ 
tures  and  special  rates  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  broadcasters. 
“What  is  questioned,”  says 
ANPA,  “is  the  threatened,  un¬ 
reasonable  action  of  abolishing 
the  special  private  line  ser\’ices 
for  the  press.  The  press  com¬ 
munity  should  not  be  put  in  a 
strait  -  jacket  of  uniformity 
keyed  to  commercial  services. 
The  special  features  and  ad¬ 
vantages  should  not  be  denied  to 
the  pre.ss  if  continued  in  effect 
for  broadcasting.” 

The  private  line  news  wire 
case  dates  back  to  1955. 

Other  or  anizations  which 
filed  briefs  or  exceptions  to  the 
FCC  proposal  include:  Associ¬ 
ated  Press,  United  Press  Inter¬ 
national,  United  Features  S>ti- 
dicate.  Sc  ripps- Howard  News¬ 
papers,  Chicago  Tribune-New 
York  News  Syndicate,  Copley 
Newspapers,  Field  Enterprises 
and  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
Washington  Post-Los  Angeles 
Times  News  Seradce,  Advance 
News  Service,  and  Gannett 
Newspapers. 


Mr.  Kennedy  was  a  Detroit 
Free  Presa  photographer  for 
eight  years  before  beginning  a 
12-year  career  with  the  Herald. 
He  visited  the  Free  Press  last 
July  and  met  Eileen,  who  was 
secretary  to  the  city  editor.  They 
became  engaged  in  March  and 
planned  to  marry  June  12. 

The  June  date  was  uncertain 
immediately  after  the  mishap, 
but  Mr.  Kennedy  and  his  fiancee 
went  ahead  making  plans  for  a 
ceremony.  Stanley  Wayman  of 
Life  magazine  was  best  man  and 
Eileen’s  mother,  Mrs.  Irene  Mc- 
Kettrick,  was  her  matron  of 
honor.  A  small  group  of  guests 
comprised  mainly  newspaper 
colleagues. 

Mrs.  Kennedy  has  taken  a  job 
as  a  dictationist  at  the  UPI 
bureau  here.  Her  husband  is 
expected  to  remain  in  the  hospi¬ 
tal  seven  or  eight  months.  His 
leg  will  never  be  the  same,  but 
he  expects  to  walk  again  and 
hopes  to  be  back  to  work  in 
about  a  year.  Herald  Managing 
Editor  George  Beebe  has  assured 
him  the  job  will  be  waiting. 


Comics  Sale 
Changed  by 
KFS  Decree 

Washington 

The  Department  of  Justice 
this  week  announced  the  iletails 
of  a  consent  judgment  which  the 
Hearst  Corporation  has  agreed 
to  enter  in  relation  to  the  sale 
of  comic  strips  and  printed  comic 
sections. 

Attorney  General  Nicholas 
deB.  Katzenbach  said  the  judg 
ment,  filed  in  Federal  Court  at 
Buffalo,  would  terminate  a  suit 
against  Hearst  that  the  govern¬ 
ment  initiated  four  years  ago. 

According  to  the  Department, 
the  consent  judgment  forbids  the 
Hearst  Corporation,  through 
King  Features  Syndicate,  to  re¬ 
quire  newspapers  who  want  to 
buy  comics  also  to  buy  its  supple¬ 
ments  from  a  specific  printer. 

King  Features  Syndicate 
would  still  be  allowed  to  sell 
color  comic  printing  services, 
with  or  without  the  copyrighted 
features  it  licenses. 

“But,”  the  Department  release 
stated,  “after  the  breakup  of 
Greater  Buffalo’s  alleged  print¬ 
ing  monopoly.  King  Features 
must  list  for  its  customers  sepa¬ 
rate  prices  for  licensing  the  fea¬ 
tures  and  for  the  printing  of  the 
supplements,  and  it  must  guar¬ 
antee  that  the  license  price  is 
not  dependent  on  maintenance 
of  the  printing  contract.” 

The  question  of  territorial 
rights  for  individual  features 
was  not  involved  in  the  case,  at¬ 
torneys  explained.  Allegations  of 
the  complaint  relate  only  to  the 
printing  of  color  comic  supple¬ 
ments  which  contain  KFS  fea¬ 
tures. 

The  other  defendants  are  the 
Greater  Buffalo  Press  Inc.; 
Newspaper  Enterprise  Associa¬ 
tion,  Inc.;  and  the  International 
Color  Printing  Co.  of  Wilkes- 
Barre,  the  Southwest  Color 
Printing  Corp.  of  Lufkin,  Texas, 
and  the  Dixie  Color  Printing 
Corp.  of  Sylacauga,  Alabama, 
all  subsidiaries  of  Greater  Buf¬ 
falo. 

The  Department’s  1961  suit 
charged  that,  beginning  in  1954, 
the  defendants  had  conspired  in 
violation  of  the  Sherman  and 
Clayton  Acts  to  divide  up  the 
weekend  supplement  business 
and  to  fix  the  price  of  color 
comic  supplement  printing  in 
the  Unit^  States. 

The  Department  charged  that 
the  principal  defendants  con¬ 
trolled  about  73  percent  of  the 
$28  million  annual  business  in 
color  weekend  supplements. 


Wounded  Photog  Weds 
In  Hospital  Ceremony 
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This  simple  adapter 


in  any 
Polaroid 
camera 


makes  on-the-spot,  10-second 


screened  prints! 


of  your  halftone 
time  and  costs  with 


Now,  you  can  get  out  your  paper  faster,  cheaper  and  with  more  pictures 
than  you  could  ever  afford  before.  The  Instant  Photoscreen  process  obso- 
letes  conventional  halftone  techniques.  It  makes  an  expert  halftone  maker 
out  of  anyone  who  can  use  a  Polaroid  camera. 

You  simplify  your  whole  production  procedure.  You  make  screened 
prints,  right  in  the  camera,  right  at  the  news  scene — and  in  only  10  seconds. 
Then,  you  select  the  pictures  you  want,  paste  them  into  your  page  make¬ 
ups.  You  can  outline  screened  prints  with  only  a  knife;  highlight  them  with 
only  a  brush.  And,  best  of  all,  you  make  only  one  line  negative  of  the 
entire  page.  No  separate  halftone  negatives.  No  stripping.  No  double  bums. 

Instant  Photoscreen  adapters  are  made  in  screen  values  from  65  to  133 
line.  And,  you  can  choose  from  conventional  dot  pattern  or  the  popular 
horizontal  line  screen.  There’s  a  size  to  fit  any  Polaroid  camera,  including 
the  latest  automatic.  Or  use  an  Instant  Photoscreen  adapter  in  your  4x5 
Polaroid  holder  or  Polaroid  copy  camera.  No  camera  alterations  are 
required. 

And  the  cost?  Surprisingly  low.  So  low,  in  fact,  that  nothing  else  you 
can  buy  produces  so  much  saving  for  so  little  investment.  (Only  $39.95  to 
$49.50)  Ask  your  graphic  arts  supplier  about  Instant  Photoscreen,  or  write: 


ADAPTERS 


GUARANTEE 


Every  instant  Photoscreen 
Adapter  is  fully  guaranteed 
to  give  you  quality  pre¬ 
screened  Polaroid  prints 
suitable  for  halftone  repro¬ 
duction  (when  used  per  in¬ 
structions  included  with 
each  Adapter).  Purchase 
price  will  be  refunded  if  not 
satisfied. 


INSTANT  PHOTOSCREEN,  INC. 

1 329  Stanley  Avenue,  Dayton,  Ohio  45404 


Ask  a,bout  the  new  Instant  Photoscreen 
enlarging  screens  for  prints  up  to  8  x  10. 


'Polaroid  is  the  registered  trade-mark 
of  the  Polaroid  Corporation. 
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Advance  in  News  Photos  Depicted 


Neil  Hulbert,  at  left,  chief  photographer  of  Eureka  (Calif.,)  Newspapers 
who  directed  coverage  of  the  floods  early  this  year,  meets  Richard 
Litfin,  UPl  Pacific  Division  manager,  at  editors'  meetings  at  Stanford 
University. 


Palo  Alto,  Calif. 

News  photography  has  scored 
impressive  gains  but  editors  oc¬ 
casionally  miss  top  pictures  pro¬ 
duced  with  great  effort,  panel¬ 
ists  told  United  Press  Interna¬ 
tional  Editors  of  Northern  Cali¬ 
fornia  here  this  week. 

For  most  newspapers  there 
has  l)een  a  dramatic  change  in 
photo  coverage,  but  some  have 
missed  this  transition,  reported 
Cliff  McDowell,  newly-named 
UPI  Newspictures  manager. 

Editors  who  look  a  little 
deeper  turn  up  top  pictures  oth¬ 
ers  overlook,  Sam  Vestal,  Wat¬ 
sonville  (Calif.)  Register-Pajn- 
roniari,  and  James  Vestal,  San 
Luis  Obispo  (Calif.)  Telegram- 
Tribune,  pointed  out  in  pre¬ 
senting  a  series  of  hits  and 
misses. 

Three  Joe  Rosenthal  photos  of 
the  I  wo  Jima  flag  raising  were 
available,  and  some  quick-reach¬ 
ing  editors  failed  to  pick  out 
for  the  first  run  the  one  which 
earned  world  acclaim,  they  de¬ 
clared. 

The  Vestal  brothers  urged  the 
selection  and  play  of  a  strong 
lead  shot  in  producing  sequences 
and  developing  photo  pages. 
They  believe  the  best  editing  is 
possible  from  the  use  of  a  se¬ 
quence  of  contact  prints. 

Mr.  McDowell  suggested  us¬ 
ing  shots  from  a  different  angle 
to  avoid  stereotyped  pictures. 
Most  photographers  pictured 
President  Johnson  standing 
amidst  mid- Western  storm  rub- 


Fairchild  Builds 
‘Production  King’ 
For  Offset  Line 

Chicago 

The  introduction  of  a  high 
speed,  large  capacity  web  off¬ 
set  press  was  announced  by 
Fairchild  Graphic  Equipment, 
a  division  of  Fairchild  Camera 
and  Instrument  Corporation,  at 
the  ANPA/RI  Production/Man¬ 
agement  Conference  here  this 
week. 

Known  as  the  “Production 
King,”  the  new  press  will  be 
capable  of  turning  out  40,000 
papers  per  hour.  Its  semi- 
cylindrical  arch  type  design  pro¬ 
vides  a  large  page  capacity  of 
up  to  64  standard  pages  or  128 
tabloid  pages.  Spot  and  process 
color  printing  is  also  possible 
on  the  new  press. 

In  making  the  announcement, 
E.  P.  Tracht,  general  manager 
of  Fairchild  Graphic,  said  the 
Production  King  is  designed 


ble  but  the  photographer  who 
snapped  the  President  walking 
away  from  the  same  spot  won 
top  page  one  play,  he  reported. 

Few  editors  used  an  intricate 
photo  of  the  Houston  astrodome 
as  viewed  through  a  catcher’s 
mask.  Some  editors  cut  off  the 
injured  Vietnam  woman  lying 
in  front  of  a  blazing  ruins  — 
but  an  editor  in  the  audience 
said  three  subscribers  had  can¬ 
celled  papers  because  his  news¬ 
paper  used  the  full  photo. 


specifically  for  the  publisher 
who  needs  more  page  capacity 
than  is  available  on  the  Color 
King  or  News  King. 

Blanket  cylinders  on  the  press 
are  horizontally  opposed  and 
provide  for  vertical  webbing  and 
true  walk-through  between  per¬ 
fecting  units. 

John  Heidenreich,  press  prod¬ 
uct  manager,  said  typical  Fair- 
child  perfecting  unit  design  fea¬ 
tures  also  included  in  the  new 
equipment  are  pre-wiring  for 
ready  installation  and  no  need 
for  pit  or  special  flooring.  If 
desired,  the  .stacked  roll  stand 
can  be  placed  below  floor  level. 

The  new  press  will  be  avail¬ 
able  early  next  year. 

• 

Personal  Tragedy 

Lima,  Ohio 

Dewey  Wilson  drowned  in  a 
pond  here  on  his  14th  birthday 
anniversary.  His  father,  David 
Wilson,  was  taking  pictures  of 
the  drowning  scene  for  the  Lima 
S'eu's  when  an  onlooker  in¬ 
formed  him  the  victim  was  his 
.son. 


Then  there  are  quirks,  Mr. 
McDowell  admitted.  A  photog¬ 
rapher  on  a  Mexican  travel  as¬ 
signment  did  not  realize  he  had 
.snapjjed  a  bus-stop  pickpocket 
in  action  until  the  film  was  de¬ 
veloped.  The  “routine  .shot”  be¬ 
came  a  page  one  attraction. 

As  evidence  of  the  growth  of 
news  photos,  UPI  Newspictures 
now  has  770  clients  compared 
with  297  when  it  acquired  Acme 
in  1952.  Today  688  clients  re¬ 
ceive  photos  by  direct  wire. 


Chicago  Tribune  Runs 
New  Women’s  Section 

Chicago 

“Feminique,”  a  new  fashion 
.section  of  the  Chicago  Tnbune, 
liegan  appearing  June  14  and  is 
scheduled  for  each  Monday,  with 
a  four-color  front  page  illustra¬ 
tion  and  pictures  and  articles 
especially  produced  to  appeal  to 
women. 

Among  the  features  will  be 
worldwide  news  of  fashions  and 
the  people  who  make  them  from 
Women's  H'cnr  Daily,  which  has 
given  the  Tribune  reproduction 
rights.  The  section  also  includes 
questions  and  answers  about 
women’s  clothes  and  a  hair  dres¬ 
sing  feature. 

The  section  is  the  result  of  a 
suggestion  by  W.  D.  Maxwell, 
Tribune  editor,  and  was  de¬ 
veloped  under  tbe  supervision  of 
Thomas  Furlong,  assistant  man¬ 
aging  editor /features;  Robert 
Anderson,  Mr.  Furlong’s  assist¬ 
ant,  and  Marilyn  Traum,  who 
has  edited  the  Tribune  features 
section. 


Beauty  Fights 
The  Beast  I 

At  Boulder  Crest  - 

Cape  Girardeau,  Mo. 

A  “Beauty  and  tbe  Beast” 
saga  has  developed  in  a  wi  angle 
between  a  newspaper  publi.sher 
and  tbe  Internal  Revenue  Serv¬ 
ice. 

Playing  “Beauty”  is  the 
Southeast  Missourian.  The  pa¬ 
per’s  publisher  has  found  a  lack 
of  sympathy  within  the  IRS  for  j 
the  Great  Society’s  program  to  , 

beautify  America. 

The  Missourian  is  published  ' 

by  Naeter  Brothers  Publishing  I 

Co.,  which  has  asked  the  U.  S.  ^ 

Tax  Court  to  teach  the  IRS  a 
few  lessons  in  esthetic  values. 

The  IRS  —  in  the  role  of  the 
“Beast”  —  is  at  issue  with  the 
maintenance  costs  of  a  scenic 
attraction  near  Cape  Girardeau 
called  Boulder  Crest. 

Naeter  Brothers  own  the 
place.  They  call  it  “a  nature 
laboratory”  where  plants  of  the 
North  and  South  come  together 
to  create  one  “verdant  para¬ 
dise.” 

Explaining  its  philosophy,  the 
company  told  the  court  that  it 
bought  Boulder  Crest  in  1928,  4 

in  line  with  its  policy  of  en¬ 
couraging  the  general  public’s 
interest  in  the  beauties  of  na¬ 
ture. 

The  company  presented  the 
facts  to  the  tax  court  in  deny¬ 
ing  IRS’s  ruling  that  Naeter 
Brothers  may  not  deduct  main¬ 
tenance  costs  for  Boulder  Crest 
as  a  necessary  business  expense 
in  computing  income  taxes. 

IRS  has  billed  the  publisher 
for  $8,285  in  taxes  for  1961, 

1962  and  1963  as  a  result  of  the 
disallowed  deductions  covering 
caretaker  wages,  real  estates 
taxes  and  insurance  costs  for 
Boulder  Crest. 

Naeter  Brothers  asked  the 
court  to  show  a  proper  appre¬ 
ciation  for  natural  beauty  and 
find  that  they  have  no  tax  lia¬ 
bility. 

• 

Seltzer  Book  Found 

CI£VELAND 

A  copy  of  the  last  western 
novel  written  by  the  late  Charles 
-41den  Seltzer,  father  of  Louis 
B.  Seltzer,  editor  of  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Press,  showed  up  recently. 

It  was  “Drag  Harlan,”  the  56th 
in  the  series  created  by  Mr. 
Seltzer.  It  had  been  missing  ^ 
from  Editor  Seltzer’s  personal 
collection  for  years.  Judge  Ar¬ 
thur  H.  Day  found  the  book  in 
an  old  bookcase,  dusted  it  off 
and  gave  it  to  the  editor. 
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The  Alphabet  Club 

Phoknix 

The  Phoenix  Gazette  city  desk  is  having  fun  with  an 
al|)habet  game  in  which  readers  are  invited  to  participate. 

The  idea  is  to  .select  a  letter,  then  compose  an  alliterative 
e.ssay  in  which  all  the  words  start  with  that  letter. 

City  Editor  Bob  Macon  re|)orts  a  heavy  lesponse  on  the 
jiart  of  readers,  many  of  whom  display  a  great  degree 
of  talent.  Those  who.se  essays  are  published  in  the  news- 
liaper  receive  a  certificate  of  meml)ershii)  in  the  Gazette’s 
“Alphaliet  Club,”  signed  by  Macon. 

Here’s  a  sample  of  what’s  lieing  received  in  the  mail 
from  Gazette  readers: 

‘‘Three  typical  tourists,  terribly  tire<l  touring  tropical 
territories,  took  the  Tigris  to  Turkey.  Testing  the  tempera¬ 
ture,  they  took  tempting  toddies  (to  temper  their  tempo). 
The  tenacious  territory  trying  their  tempers,  they  tended 
to  take  their  toddies  too  tepid.  Through  tortuous  trails 
they  tottered,  tormenting  their  toes,  tousling  their  toupees, 
tearing  their  togs,  tantalizing  their  tact. 

“Through  torrential  tides  they  tumble<l,  thoroughly 
tossing  their  tepid  toddies  through  tortured  topsy-tur\’y 
tummies,  triggering  tempers.  Thrashing  thrice  through 
thick  thickets,  torpid  though  thankful,  together  they  threw 
their  tired  torsos  to  the  turf. 

“Tom,  tall,  thin  Texan,  taking  them  to  task,  told  the 
team  that  they’d  try  teetotalism,  though  this  thought 
thwarted  touring  thrills.  Timorous  tyros,  though  timid, 
tender  tigerish  tendencies.  Tepid  toddies  tend  to  tinder 
tired  tissues,  thus  titillating  tempests.  Total  teetotalism 
tops  tipi)ling.  Three  typical  tourists  touring  Turkey 
thought  this  true.” 


Guild  Asked 
To  Set  Goal 
At  $267.50 

Delegates  to  the  American 
Newspaper  Guild’s  annual  con¬ 
vention  at  Detroit,  July  12-16, 
will  be  asked  to  set  meml)ers’ 
sights  on  a  wage  goal  of  $267.. 'SO 
a  week  in  key  classifications. 

The  $100-a-week  goal  was  pro¬ 
claimed  at  the  1946  convention. 

A  recent  study  by  the  guild’s 
executive  board  disclosed  that 
the  average  top  minimum  on 
daily  newspapers  had  risen  to 
$146.41. 

The  first  $200  top  minimum  in 
a  key  newspaper  classification 
will  be  reached  in  the  Washinp- 
ton  (D.  C.)  Pont  contract  which 
was  negotiated  in  the  past  year. 

According  to  the  guild,  the 
$267.50  goal  represents  the 
amount  required  to  translate  the 
1946  wage  goal  into  current 
dollars  after  taking  into  account 
price  and  productivity  factors. 

The  guild  enjoyed  its  best  bar¬ 
gaining  year  during  the  past 
12  months,  the  International  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Board  reported.  Wage, 
pension  and  welfare  gains  in  66 
two-vear  contracts  averaged 
$10.98. 

“Perhaps,”  the  guild  lead 
group  commented,  “newspaper 
people  are  beginning  to  realize 
that  they  are  worth  more  money 
and  better  working  conditions.” 

*.*'horier  ^  ork  Year’ 

The  lEB  will  also  ask  the 
convention  to  interpret  the  ANG 
constitution  as  authorizing  a 
four-day  week,  even  though  it 
might  entail  more  than  a  seven- 
hour  day.  The  idea,  the  board 
said,  is  to  provide  flexibility  in 
bargaining  for  a  shorter  work 
year. 

A  forum  on  “Leisure  Time  in 
the  Automation  Era”  is  sched¬ 
uled  as  a  highlight  of  the  con¬ 
vention  program. 

Among  the  headline  speakers 
will  be  U.S.  Senator  Philip  A. 
Hart  of  Michigan,  a  champion 
of  consumer  interests  and  civil 
rights;  and  Milton  M.  Murray, 
organizer  for  the  Building  Serv¬ 
ice  Employes  International 
Union  who  was  president  of  the 
Guild  in  the  1940s. 

The  action  of  Toronto  Guild 
members  in  remaining  at  work 
on  newspapers  there  after 
printers  went  on  strike  a  year 
ago  will  provide  the  substance 
of  a  political  fight  in  the  con¬ 
vention.  Jack  Dobson,  the  To¬ 
ronto  Guild  president,  is  facing 
a  battle  to  retain  his  place  on 
the  lEB.  One  announced  candi¬ 
date  for  the  office  is  Robert  D, 


Nordin  of  the  Vancouver-New 
Westminster  Guild. 

Another  item  on  the  conven¬ 
tion  agenda  will  be  a  propo.sal 
to  double  the  amount  of  the 
Heywood  Broun  Award  to  $1,000 
to  enhance  its  prestige  as  a  prize 
for  outstanding  journalistic 
achievement  in  the  spirit  of  the 
Guild’s  founder  and  first  presi¬ 
dent. 

Many  Buy  Reprints 
Of  Farmer  Feature 

Des  Moines 

Readers  of  the  Des  Moines 
Sunday  Register  in  97  of  Iowa’s 
99  counties  and  16  other  states 
—  most  of  them  farmers  and 
small-town  residents  —  have  re¬ 
quested  a  reprint  of  a  feature 
that  appeared  in  the  newspa¬ 
per. 

More  than  2,300  reprints  of 
“What  is  a  Farmer?”  have  been 
mailed  and  requests  are  still 
coming  in.  The  feature,  a  large 
back-lighted  photograph  of  a 
farmer  at  work  with  an  eight- 
paragraph  inset  taken  from  a 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  bulletin,  appeared  on  the 
front  page  of  the  Iowa  Farm 
and  Home  Register,  the  Sunday 
Register’s  farm  section. 

A  short  paragraph  elsewhere 
on  the  page  told  that  reprints 
suitable  for  framing  w’ere  avail¬ 
able  for  10  cents  to  cov'er  post¬ 
age  and  handling. 


‘Happy  Sunday’ 
Greeting  Sent 

Anchorage.  Alaska 

“Happy  Sunday”  greetings 
were  extended  Alaska  in  the  cap¬ 
tion  of  a  picture  of  staffers 
waving  to  readers  from  page  one 
of  the  Anchorage  Daily  News. 

The  occasion  was  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  Sunday  edition 
of  the  News.  The  68-page  issue 
included  two  locally-produced 
magazine  sections  with  multiple- 
color  covers. 

Lucky  13 

“Number  13  again  became  our 
date,”  stated  Norman  C.  Brown, 
publisher,  in  a  page  one  column 
of  the  June  13  Sunday  edition. 
He  pointed  out  the  News  began 
as  a  week-end  weekly  Jan.  13, 
1946  and  switched  to  daily  morn¬ 
ing  publication  April  13,  1964. 

Blithely  ignored  was  the  syn¬ 
dicated  astrological  forecast 
carried  inside,  which  suggested 
the  date  indicated  some  confu¬ 
sion  over  communications.  But 
that  forecast  was  for  news¬ 
papers  “born”  in  March  or 
April. 

Joe  Rothstein  is  editor  and 
Paul  E.  Lee,  formerly  manager 
of  the  late  Pasco  (Wash.) 
Columbia  Basin  News,  is  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  News. 


irS  A  DON’T— Chuck  Sund- 
quist,  photographer  for  the  Long 
Beach  (Calif.)  Independent,  Press- 
Telegram,  wears  queen's  finery  to 
show  aspiring  girls  how  not  to 
pose  for  the  International  Beauty 
Pageant  Aug.  4-14. 


General  Subjects 
In  New  J'Projjrain 

Los  Angeles 

A  revised  journalism  program 
has  been  approved  at  California 
State  College  at  Los  Angeles.  I 
The  program  totals  56  units. 

Six  of  the  courses  are  journal¬ 
ism  courses  common  to  all  ma¬ 
jors.  Another  five  courses  in 
advertising,  news-editorial  or 
public  relations  complete  the 
journalistic  part  of  the  major. 

This  part  of  program  totals  32 
units. 

Another  24  units  must  be 
taken  from  the  fields  of  eco¬ 
nomics,  English,  government, 
h  i  s  t  o  r  y,  sociology,  American 
studies,  business  administration, 
philosophy,  psychology  and 
speech.  Twelve  of  these  units 
must  be  concentrated  in  eco¬ 
nomics,  English,  government, 
history  or  sociology, 

• 

AP  Assigns  Erbsen  ‘ 

As  Chief  for  Brazil 

General  Manager  Wes  Galla¬ 
gher  has  announced  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Claude  Erbsen  as  chief 
of  the  Associated  Press  bureau 
in  Rio  de  Janeiro  with  respon¬ 
sibility  for  AP  operations  in 
Brazil.  Frank  Brutto  is  return¬ 
ing  to  a  general  office  assignment 
in  New  York  after  25  years  in 
foreign  posts. 

Mr.  Erbsen,  27,  an  American  , 
born  in  Trieste,  speaks  or  reads 
six  languages  including  Spanish 
and  Portuguese.  He  formerly 
worked  on  El  Tiempo  in  Bogota, 
Colombia,  before  joining  the  AP 
in  New  York  in  1960, 
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United  States  Steel:  where  the  hig  idea  is  innovation 


The  biggest  bridge  in  Europe 


New  steel 
for  biggest  solid 
fuel  rocket 


At  Lisbon,  Portugal,  the  mighty 
Tagus  River  has  largely  isolated 
the  area  on  its  south  bank.  But 
now  the  Tagus  is  being  spanned 
by  the  most  spectacular  bridge  in 
Europe.  It  is  the  longest  bridge  on 
the  continent,  and  one  of  the  piers 
is  the  deepest  in  the  world.  The 
prime  construction  contract, 


awarded  to  United  States  Steel 
International  (New  York),  Inc.,  is 
one  of  the  largest  ever  let.  By 
using  stronger  steels  innovated 
by  United  States  Steel,  Portugal 
made  considerable  savings  in  the 
cost  of  the  bridge  because  they 
could  use  less  steel  to  carry  the 
enormous  loads. 


Here’s  the  test  firing  of  the  most 
powerful  solid  fuel  rocket  motors 
ever  built.  U.  S.  Steel  is  the  lead¬ 
ing  producer  of  the  super-tough 
steel  used  for  the  rocket’s  outer 
case.  It’s  called  USS  Maraging 
Steel,  8  to  10  times  stronger  than 
carbon  steel.  Plates  only  H-inch 
thick  contained  the  fury  of  the 
firing  without  bursting.  These 
thinner  motor  cases  save  much 
weight,  allow  a  heavier  payload  to 
be  put  into  space. 


A  steel  that  ’’paints”  itself 


Look  closely  at  the  picture.  The 
exterior  of  that  building  is  bare, 
unpainted  steel.  United  States 
Steel  innovated  this  special  steel, 
USS  COR-TEN.  As  it  weathers,  it 
"paints”  itself  with  a  rich,  russet 


coating.  It  lasts  practically  forever 
without  any  maintenance.  United 
States  Steel,  525  William  Penn 
Place,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 
15230.  USS  and  COR-TEN  are 
registered  trademarks. 


School  Paper  Meets 
Its  Daily  Deadlines 


By  Frank  Erkhloin 

Gonzales,  Calif. 

Why  does  Gonzales  Union 
High  School  bother  to  publish 
two  page.s  oj  news  a  day  with 
pictures  when  many  school  pub¬ 
lications  advisers  complain  that 
they  are  lucky  to  meet  deadline 
every  two  weeks? 

First,  it  has  been  my  experi¬ 
ence,  as  an  ad\nser,  that  it  is 
less  troublesome  to  publish  daily 
than  bi-weekly.  And  our  paper, 
the  Daily  Spartan,  has  not 
missed  a  deadline  in  two  years. 
That  more  than  330  issues  of 
the  Daily  Spartan  have  rolled 
off  the  mimeograph  press  in 
that  period  suggests  an  impor¬ 
tant  question  for  the  educators 
and  the  general  public:  How 
important  is  a  daily  newspaper 
in  a  high  school? 

Measurement  of  its  impor¬ 
tance  can  be  made  by  consider¬ 
ing  what  it  accomplishes  in 
terms  of  educational  needs. 

Helps  Reading  Skill 

Most  significant  is  that  the 
Daily  Spartan  is  an  intricate 
part  of  the  reading  program  at 
Gonzales,  a  school  with  an  en¬ 
rollment  of  520  pupils.  Every 
school  day,  except  the  week  be¬ 
fore  final  exams  in  June,  all 
students  during  the  first  period 
of  the  day  get  a  free  copy  and 
an  opportunity  to  read  what  is 
going  on  at  school.  Surveys  made 
by  the  teachers  prove  that  most, 
if  not  all,  students  do  read  the 
news  sheet.  They  read  it  because 
the  stories  are  about  life  in 
their  school. 


PA^F  POSITIVE  . . . 

Ihc^^MeOo  Newspaper  Service  DOES 
MORE  to  help  newspapers  service  adp 
vertising  BETTER  .  .  .and  sell  MORE  of  iti 


•0  MADISON  AVE.  NEW  YORK  16,  N.Y. 


The  administration  at  Gon¬ 
zales  Union  High  School  is  set¬ 
ting  up  a  program  to  determine 
how  effective  is  the  daily  news¬ 
paper  in  teaching  reading.  Spot 
checks  have  indicated  that  in 
less  than  two  years  students 
have  learned  to  improve  on  their 
reading  to  such  an  extent  that 
their  I.Q.’s  have  increased  10 
points  and  more. 

An  agency  of  the  federal  gov¬ 
ernment  has  approved  a  $6,500 
grant  under  the  National  De¬ 
fense  Education  Act  to  be  used 
for  purchasing  better  printing 
equipment.  Now  the  newspaper 
will  be  printed  by  offset  and 
expanded  to  four  pages. 

Morale-Builder 

A  second  factor  in  measuring 
the  importance  of  a  daily  news¬ 
paper  can  be  classified  as  morale. 
In  each  edition  many  students 
are  praised  for  their  deeds  and 
thoughts.  A  typical  story  to 
illustrate  this  follows: 

In  a  lecture  by  Mr.  Cornwell 
to  one  of  his  biology  classes  an 
important  question  was  asked. 

The  question  was,  ‘‘Why  were 
the  Indians  the  first  people  in 
the  Americas,  and  not  the 
Whites  or  Negroes  or  some  other 
race?” 

Before  Mr.  Cornwell  could 
answer  this  question,  Ernie 
Gallardo  quickly  answered  it 
with,  ‘‘They  had  reservations.” 

Brighteners  like  the  Indian 
story  appear  in  the  paper  fre¬ 
quently,  and  the  students  love 
to  read  about  themselves  and 
their  friends.  Names  appear  in 
nearly  all  stories.  No  event  or 
item  is  left  unpublished;  stu¬ 
dents  get  recognition  for  nearly 
everything  they  do,  from 
scoring  highest  on  a  chemistry 
test  to  being  the  hero  of  the 
Friday  night  football  game. 

A  third  consideration  in 
measuring  the  daily’s  impor¬ 
tance  must  be  in  terms  of  keep¬ 
ing  the  students  and  faculty 
informed.  “The  Daily  Spartan 
has  kept  our  students  and 
faculty  better  informed  than  any 
other  medium,”  says  Richard 
Force,  superintendent  of  the 
school  district.  The  result  has 
been  a  reduction  of  interruptions 
of  classes  tp  remind  students 
and  teachers  of  certain  activi¬ 
ties. 

One  responsibility  of  the  edi¬ 
tor  is  to  be  sure  the  events  of 
the  day  are  published  in  that 


day’s  paper.  Numerous  stories 
carry  the  word  “today”  as  the 
time  element. 

Suspicions  Evaporate 

Keeping  informed  daily  re¬ 
duces  confusion.  An  example  is 
a  story  giving  a  full  account  of 
a  recent  sit-in  demonstration  in 
protest  of  suspension  of  a  stu¬ 
dent.  The  reporter  informed  the 
student  body  all  the  reasons 
why  the  student  was  suspended, 
thus  removing  suspicion  of  un¬ 
fairness  or  arbitrary  coercion 
on  the  part  of  the  administra¬ 
tion. 

The  daily  stimulates  strong 
reaction  because  of  its  timely 
news  reports.  When  the  Beatles 
invaded  the  country  last  year, 
hundreds  of  letters  were  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  editor  for  publica¬ 
tion.  Day  after  day  these  letters 
appeared  until  finally  a  special 
edition  had  to  be  published  to 
satisfy  avid  readers. 

Other  stories  also  get  re¬ 
actions.  More  and  more  students 
are  turning  out  to  vote  for 
school  officers,  to  attend  dances 
and  sports  activities.  Students 
are  reacting  because  they  are 
reminded  every  day  of  what  is 
going  on  in  their  world. 

Community  Informed 

The  Daily  Spartan  is  instru¬ 
mental  in  keeping  the  whole 
community  informed  on  school 
affairs.  The  two  local  weekly 
newspapers  of  the  district  fre¬ 
quently  reprint  stories  verbatim 
from  the  school  paper.  Editors 
of  the  community  new’spapers 
have  access  to  the  school  news¬ 
paper  files  and  take  pictures 
and  stories  at  will.  A  well  in¬ 
formed  community  is  made  pos¬ 
sible  by  the  free  and  easy  com¬ 
munications  between  the  com¬ 
munity  press  and  the  school 
publication. 

The  school  administration 
maintains  a  flow  of  information 
that  has  created  an  omnipotent 
favorable  opinion  in  the  eyes  of 
the  public,  illustrated  recently 
by  approval  of  a  $950,000  bond 
issue,  at  a  time  when  similar 
proposals  in  neighboring  school 
districts  were  defeated.  An  in¬ 
formed  public  is  more  apt  to 
support  a  school,  particularly 
when  the  school  is  as  busy  as 
Gonzales  Union  High  School. 

Turning  to  the  intrinsic  values 
— values  in  terms  of  the  jour¬ 
nalism  students — certainly  the 
most  important  consideration  is 
that  the  participants  have  an 
opportunity  to  satisfy  their  basic 
needs. 

One  policy  is  for  each  student 
to  have  his  byline  on  a  story  he 
turns  in.  This  policy  has  led  to 
attracting  twice  as  many  stu¬ 
dents  to  the  course  in  two  years, 
because  students  candidly  admit 


they  want  their  names  on  .'Stories 
they  write.  That  each  student 
has  his  name  published  several 
times  a  week  enables  him  to 
learn  to  live  with  succe.ss. 

Another  basic  need  satisfied 
is  the  need  for  independence. 
With  their  own  office  and  type¬ 
writers,  these  cub  reporters  are 
often  seen  writing  stories  on 
free  time.  They  are  treated  like 
adults  and  they  love  it. 

Opens  Journalism  CartH-rs 

Many  students  who  take  jour¬ 
nalism  find  a  challenge  that  en¬ 
ables  them  to  find  themselves. 
Not  being  a  lecture  course,  the 
students  have  a  freedom  that  is 
seldom  found  in  school,  a  kind 
of  freedom  which  is  at  first  so 
perplexing  that  some  are  unable 
to  adapt.  Students  who  remain 
on  the  staff  are  those  who  are 
inclined  to  be  self-starters,  cre¬ 
ative  and  inclined  to  enjoy  in¬ 
dependence.  Their  choice  is  to 
set  a  quota  of  a  minimum  of  one 
story  a  day  or  do  all  they  can  in 
and  out  of  the  office  to  help  get 
out  the  paper. 

Finally,  the  principal  reason 
why  high  schools  teach  journal¬ 
ism  must  not  be  overlooked:  it 
prepares  youth  for  employment. 
The  Daily  Spartan  arouses 
strong  interest  in  journalism 
careers. 

Reginald  Orcutt  Dies 

Reginald  Orcutt,  71,  former 
vicepresident  for  overseas  for 
Mergenthaler  Linotype  Com¬ 
pany,  died  June  11.  He  joined 
Mergenthaler  as  a  sales  trainee 
in  1920  and  from  1926  to  1940 
he  visited  most  of  the  countries 
in  the  world  as  a  representative 
of  Mergenthaler.  He  retired  in 
1950.  He  was  the  author  of  Mer¬ 
chant  of  Alphabets  (Doubleday, 
Doran,  1945),  a  personal  story 
of  his  experiences  while  selling 
Linotypes  to  printers  and  poten¬ 
tates  from  Iceland  to  Iran. 

•  *  * 

Harvey  J.  Lopez  Sr.,  57,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  St.  Augustine  (Fla.) 
Record;  June  17. 

«  *  * 

John  Edwin  McCready,  63, 
former  editor  and  writer  for  the 
Saint  John  (N.  B.)  Telegraph- 
Journal;  June  17. 

*  *  * 

Louise  L.  Mace,  71,  retired 
amusements  editor,  Springfield 
(Mass.)  Union  and  Springfield 
Sunday  Republican;  June  10. 

*  *  if 

George  W.  Hartt,  80,  founder 
and  publisher  of  the  old  Lan¬ 
caster  (Ohio)  Daily  News  and 

the  old  Jackson  (Mich.)  Daily 

News;  recently. 

*  *  * 

James  W.  Green,  74,  editor 
of  the  Culpeper  (Va.)  Star-Ex¬ 
ponent;  May  24. 
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All  entries  in  the  First  Annual 
INGAA-University  of  Missouri  Awards 
for  excellence  in  economic  reporting  must  be 
postmarked  not  later  than 
midnight,  July  15, 1965! 

While  complete  details  about  the  Independent  Natural  Gas  Association  of 
America  (INGA A) -University  of  Miss(»uri  Awards  for  Excellence  in  Eco¬ 
nomic  Reporting  have  been  announced  in  press  association  publications 
throughout  the  country,  we  reprint  the  following  highlights  of  the  contest 
in  vour  interest  and  as  a  reminder. 


The  contest  was  designed  to  honor  excellence  in  reporting  and  interpreting 
business,  economic  and  financial  news;  to  encourage  broader  coverage  of 
the  American  business  scene  among  newspapers  and  periodicals;  and  en¬ 
gender  a  greater  public  understanding  of  the  American  economic  system. 

The  following  four  award  categories  have  been  established  and  made  pos¬ 
sible  under  a  grant  by  INGAA  to  the  Sclnuds  of  Journalism  and  Business 
and  Public  Administration  at  the  University  of  Missouri: 

1.  $1,000  to  a  staff  member  of  a  weekly  newspaper; 

2.  S1,0(K)  to  a  staff  member  of  a  dailv  newspaper  with  circulation  under 
150,0(X); 

S],(KK)  to  a  staff  member  of  a  daily  newsftaper  with  circulation  over 
150,000,  or,  a  syndicated  columnist  or  wire  service  staff  member; 

4.  $1,{XX)  to  a  staff  member,  or  outside  contributor,  to  a  general  circula¬ 
tion  magazine. 

Each  winner  will  receive  a  trophy  specially  designed  by  Jerome  Gould  and 
Associates,  Los  Angeles,  California. 


DISTINGUISHED 
JUDGES  PANEL 

BROOKE  .\LEXANDER 
Assistant  to  the  Publisher  of 
Fortune  Magazine 

JOHN  M.  DALTON 
Former  (iovernor  of  the 
State  of  Missouri 

DEAN  CHARLES  J.  DIRKSEN 
President.  The  American 
Association  of  Collegiate 
Schools  of  Business 

DR.  EDWIN  EMERY 

F.ditor,  Journalism  Quarterly 

DR.  GABRIEL  HAUGE 
President.  Manufacturers 
Hanover  Trust  Co. 

Complete  contest  rules  and  entry 
blank  may  he  obtained  by  writing  the 
School  of  Journalism.  University  of 
Missouri.  Columbia.  Missouri. 


INGAA-UNIVERSITY  OF  MISSOURI  AWARDS 


ABC  Directors 

{Continued  from  page  13) 


Mr.  McFetridpe,  notinpr  that 
“this  is  the  mo.st  important  dis¬ 
cussion  of  ABC  affairs  in  many 
years,”  al.so  disputed  aspects  of 
.Mr.  Walker’s  contention  that 
city  and  retail  tradinp  zones 
would  have  to  be  eliminated  in 
favor  of  reports  on  a  county 
basis  because  there  was  wide¬ 
spread  pre.ssure  from  advertis¬ 
ers  and  their  agencies. 

Prior  to  dealing  with  this 
point,  he  declared  himself  in 
favor  of  chanpe  and  pointed  out 
that  for  a  lonp  time  he  had  been 
critical  of  the  Audit  Report  for¬ 
mat  and  the  methods  u.sed  in 
delineating  city  and  RT  zones. 
Descriptions,  he  said,  were  “in- 
adi*quate”;  they  did  not  “prop¬ 
erly  describe”,  they  fell  short  of 
the  circumstances  prevailing. 

lial  AdvortiMTs  IK  aiil 

“.Advertisers  have  told  us,”  he 
.said,  “they  want  circulation  data 
on  a  county  basis  and  if  not  that 
— then  by  census  tracts  or 
enumeration  of  districts.  And 
let  me  disabuse  your  minds  of 
any  thoupht  that  advertisers  are 
pushing  for  change.  As  a  per¬ 
sonal  opinion,  regardless  of 
what  is  done,  or  if  it  is  done, 
none  of  us  will  l)enefit  by  a 


spontaneous  increase  in  linage. 
However  tbe  advertiser  is  our 
customer  and  as  such,  if  we  can 
make  his  job  easier  in  tbe  selec¬ 
tion  of  media,  we  should  do  so  as 
a  matter  of  common  sense.” 

Mr.  McFetridge  presented  a 
sample  report  format  to  the 
meeting,  explaining:  “first,  if  we 
are  to  eliminate  city  and  RT 
zones  as  we  now  know  them,  we 
must  jirovide  .something  lietter 
and  more  acceptable:  Paragraph 
1 — here  it  is  suggested  we  list 
total  circulation  net  paid,  with 
methods  of  distribution  optional. 
Paragraph  lA — this  is  the 
standard  metropolitan  statistical 
area,  replacing  the  old  city  zone. 
That’s  what  the  advertiser  wants 
but  .some  of  you  will  .say  you 
have  no  such  designated  area. 
In  this  case — establish  your 
own,  using  your  home  county  or 
parts  of  it,  or  the  entire  home 
county,  i)lus  parts  of  other 
counties. 

“Now  what  alK)ut  competitive 
cities?  Here  it  is  my  belief  that 
the  option  must  be  dropped  and 
that  it  will  l)e  necessary  for  the 
Bureau  to  establish  the  primary 
market,  requiring  that  all  pub¬ 
lications  in  a  given  city  use  the 
same  areas. 

Parts  of  (bounties 

“Paragraph  IB:  This  is  the 
l)rimary  market  which  lies  ad¬ 
jacent  to  the  old  city  zone  (now 


SMSA)  and  substitutes  for  the 
old  RT  zone.  Here  we  describe 
the  territory  by  whole  counties 
but  this  need  not  necessarily  be 
.so.  The  publisher  may,  at  his 
option,  use  parts  of  counties  or 
even  census  tracts— again,  your 
choice.  Note  now  one  total  net 
l)aid  figure  for  the  entire  area.” 

“At  this  point  Mr.  Walker 
and  myself  are  in  disagreement. 
He  wants  whole  counties  or  none 
and  he  wants  a  net  paid  figure 
for  each  county,  which  presents 
an  accounting  problem  of  great 
magnitude  and  at  excessive 
expense. 

“I  contend  that  if  the  adver¬ 
tiser  wants  whole  counties,  and 
he  does  insofar  as  possible,  he 
gets  it  in  Paragraph  13.  Mr. 
Walker  .says  the  pre.sent  treat¬ 
ment  of  Paragraph  13  does  not 
go  far  enough  and  that  figures 
are  gross  adjusted  for  one  day 
only.  I  agree  that  they’re  gross 
for  one  day  adjusted  but  reason¬ 
ably  accurate,  while  net  paid  for 
a  given  collection  of  counties  is 
maintain€‘d  and  quoted  in  para¬ 
graph  IB.” 

Total  Primary  Market 

Mr.  Walker  rebutted  Mr.  Mc- 
Fetridge’s  suggestions  saying: 
“We  are  advocating  a  total  pri¬ 
mary  market  concept  with  no 
unit  larger  than  a  county  within 
it  for  average  paid  figures.  He’s 
advocating  a  standard  metro¬ 


politan  .statistics  area  ind  a 
lump  figure  of  as  many  c.  inties 
as  you  would  want  to  put  into 
IB.  I  can’t  agree  with  ;his.  I 
don’t  believe  this  is  going  to  do 
the  job.  It’s  nothing  more  than 
we’ve  got  already.” 

Describing  city  and  RT  zones 
as  “archaic”,  Mr.  Walker  said, 
“We  must  come  up  with  a  new 
method  of  recording  which  can 
be  related  to  standardized  mar¬ 
ket  data  which  buyers  can  re¬ 
late  to  competitive  media.” 

City  zones,  he  said,  were  a 
matter  of  opinion.  The  object  of 
the  ABC  was  to  jirovide  facts, 
not  opinions.  The  buyers  had 
been  saying  for  some  time  that 
the  zones  were  out  of  date  and 
were  becoming  of  less  value  to 
them.  He  had  been  told  by  buyers 
that  newspapers  seemed  to  take 
a  delight  in  seeing  how  “damned 
tough”  they  could  make  it  on 
them  in  buying  their  product. 

Acknowledging  that  there  were 
jiroblems  in  many  differing 
areas,  Mr.  Walker  said  that 
what  was  being  sought  was  a 
“common  denominator”.  In  the 
jiast  the  newspaper  business  had 
.sold  areas,  the  idea  now  was  to 
sell  the  advertiser  “on  news- 
liaper  penetration”.  By  breaking 
the  reports  up  on  a  county  basis, 
he  said,  it  would  be  a  definite 
advantage  to  newspaiiers  when 
their  statistics  were  compared 
with  those  of  television  stations. 


nobody  has  to  build  a  carrier 
promotion  this  good... 


(Tutainly,  we  could  ’’cut  corners  *  and  still  come  u|)  with  a  "^ood  sound¬ 
ing"’  circulation  jiromotion.  Tlie  tronide  is.  loo  manv  "cul-to-llie-bone*' 
programs  lia\e  “hard-lo-liide"'  weaknesses  that  fall  apart  under  pressure, 
riie  r(‘<ulls  are  jdain  lio-lmmdrum. 

For  more  than  fifty  \ears  Whitlock  has  pioneered  in  the  development 
of  carrier  promotions  that  proiluce  pace-setting  results  for  the  nation  s 
most  successful  newsjiaiiers. 

What's  the  secret?  .  .  .  “Know-How’'!  l  or  example.  Whitlock  men  are 
new>paper  circulation  trained  with  years  of  ex|)erience  in  working  with 
carrier  salesmen.  Their  many  new  iileas.  hrought  in  from  the  field,  are 
sharpened,  refined  and  reshaped  in  our  own  carrier  research  depart¬ 
ment.  Kach  plan  is  field-tested  so  that  vour  carrier  >alesmen  are  assured 
of  an  easy  to  understand  proven  >ales  jnogram. 

Circulation  Promotion  mav  appear  easier  (and  cheaper!  for  some 
jieople  .  .  .  hut  Whitlock  has  a  straight-forward  reputation  of  not  letting 
our  customers  down.  Thai’s  a  lot  to  live  up  to  .  .  .  and.  we  do. 


w 


HITLOCK  and  COMPANY,  INC. 

7425  Lake  Street  •  River  Forest,  Illinois 

.In  Orannization  of  Seiriijiaiicr  Projile  Serving 
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What's  new  at  Marathon  OH? 


'CRUDE  STOCK  OWNERSHIP  RECORD ‘ 
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Why  do  our  busy  managers 
take  time  out  to  play  games? 

Mostly  because  it  helps  to  make  them  better  managers.  The  intent 
men  above,  none  of  them  crude  oil  supply  specialists,  are  strength¬ 
ening  basic  management  skills  through  a  true-to-life  exercise  in 
competitive  oil  trading.  Such  management  “games”  are  on  the 
curriculum  of  a  week-long  development  session  that  all  Marathon 
managers  and  supervisors  attend  — 30  at  a  time.  This  back-to- 
school  interlude  is  the  initial  phase  of  a  program  that  helps  them 
set  their  goals,  rate  their  progress,  sharpen  their  management  ca¬ 
pabilities.  As  Marathon  continues  to  expand  in  the  U.  S.  and  around 
the  world,  our  depth  of  management  is  a  vital  resource.  Playing 
games  is  one  way  that  helps  our  managers  — and  us— to  grow. 

Marathon’s  expenditures  for  expansion  will  continue  at  a 
high  level  in  1965.  Capital  expenditures,  including  advances 
to  affiliates,  are  projected  in  the  range  of  $85- $90  million. 


NATIONAL  COLUMNS  = 


MARQUIS  CHILOS 
DORIS  FLEESON 
MARY  McGRORY 
HENRY  J.  TAYLOR 
WILLIAM  S.  WHITE 


COMMENTARY  COLUMNS 


KENNETH  L.  DIXON 
INEZ  ROBB 
DON  MACLEAN 
RICHARD  STARNES 
NORTON  MOCKRIDGE 


SPECIALTY  COLUMNS 


BY  GEORGE 
Hvmorout  Advice 

WIUIAM  A.  DOYLE 
Daily  Inveder 

MOUY  MAYFIELD 
Personal  Problems 

OR.  ERNEST  G.  OSBORNE 
Child  Training 

STELLA 

Daily  Horoscope 

AMY  VANDERBILT 
Modem  Manners 


VARIETY  FEATURES 


LITTLE  PEOPLE'S  PUZZLE  0/S 
LONDON  EXPRESS  SERVICE 
SAMUEL  LUBEU 

BATTLE  FOR  YOUR  MIND  \ 
THE  PEOPLE  SPEAK 
MUTUAL  FUNDS — 

INVESTMENT  COMPANIES 
SPOTLITE  SERIES 
WHERE  IN  THE  WORLD...? 
CROSSWORDS,  DAILY  t  SUNDAY 


COMIC  STRIPS 


ABBIE  AN'  SLATS  D/S 
DAVY  JONES  D 
FERD'NAND  D/S 
GORDO  D/S 
NANCY  D/S 
PEANUTS  D/S 
TARZAN  D/S 
FRITZI  RITZ  S 
CAPTAIN  AND  THE  KIDS 


AU  STARS  D 
EDITORIAL  CARTOONS  D 
EMMY  LOU  D/S 
GINGER  0 
HEALTH  CAPSULES  D 
STEES  SEES  W  OR  S 
STRANGE  AS  IT  SEEMS  D/S 
THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS  W 
THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS — 
ANTIQUES  FAIR  S 
TICKER  TOONS  D 
THERE  OUGHTA  BE  A  LAW 


UNITED  FEATURE  SYNDICATE,  INC., 
220  East  42nd  St..NewYori(17,N.Y. 


SYINPICATES  Explores 

Somerville  ‘Funatics’  Peaceful  uses 


Mostly  Sight  Gags 


A  comic  strip-panel  done  al¬ 
most  entirely  in  pantomime  is 
available  for  publication  begin¬ 
ning  July  5. 

The  feature:  “Funatics.” 

The  cai'toonist:  John  Somer¬ 
ville. 

The  format :  four  -  column 
strip  or  two-column  panel,  six 
times  a  week. 

The  distributor:  Lew  Little 
Syndicate,  210  Post  St.,  Suite 
915,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  94108. 

Mr.  Somerville  occasionally 
uses  a  balloon  if  the  gag  re¬ 
quires  it,  but  he  finds  his  brand 
of  humor  runs  to  the  sight  gag. 

“I  feel  that  for  every  reader 
willing  to  ‘read’  a  comic  strip, 

I  possibly  10  others  are  willing  to 
!  glance  at  one,”  Mr.  Somerville 
said.  “  ‘Funatics’  is  for  the 
glancers.” 

One  of  the  first  strips  shows 
a  man  lost  on  an  island,  waving 
to  a  plane  that  presumably  is  so 
high  that  it  looks  very  small. 
The  plane  disappears,  but  sud¬ 
denly  lands  at  the  man’s  feet. 
;  To  his  dismay,  it’s  a  toy  model, 
j  Another  shows  a  spy  wearing 
I  a  monocle.  He  picks  up  secret 
papers,  removes  the  monocle  to 
expose  a  camei  a  lens  where  you 
might  expect  to  see  a  glass  eye. 
After  photographing  the  papers, 
the  spy  replaces  the  monocle — 
or  lens  cap. 

Mr.  Somerville,  a  1941  grad- 

Bring  the  outdoors 
to  your  readers 
every  week,  with 

TRAIL  TALK 

by  Rodger  Miller 

Hunting,  fishing,  hiking, 
by  a  famous  naturalist. 

INDEPENDENT 

FEATURES 

SYNDICATE 

P.O.  Box  194,  Baysida,  N.  Y.  1 1341 


uate  of  the  Univ'ersity  of  Mis¬ 
souri  School  of  Journalism, 
started  his  cartooning  career  on 
the  Denver  Post  as  editorial  car¬ 
toonist  after  World  War  11. 
Four  years  ago  he  moved  his 
family  to  Sausalito,  Calif.,  from 
Atlanta,  where  he  was  editorial 
cartoonist  for  the  Atlanta  Jour¬ 
nal. 

Mr.  Somerville’s  wife,  Bar¬ 
bara,  was  formerly  women’s  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Atlanta  Constitution 
and  now  is  Prudence  Penny,  the 
San  Francisco  Examinees  food 
editor.  They  have  two  sons, 
Robin,  11,  and  Kerry  Tim,  8. 

In  addition  to  “Funatics,”  Mr. 
Somerville  draws  and  self-syn¬ 
dicates  the  “Two  Bits”  cartoon 
panel. 

• 

Mowery  to  Write 
‘Insider’  Reports 

Edward  J.  Mowery,  investiga¬ 
tive  reporter,  starts  a  twice-a- 
week  column  for  General  Fea¬ 
tures  Corporation  June  27  with 
an  expose  of  the  “grossly  inade¬ 
quate”  safeguards  of  President 
Johnson’s  life. 

Mr.  Mowery  quotes  Secret 
Service  projections  as  estimating 
that  by  December  1966  there  will 
be  365,000  characters  who  might 
assassinate  the  President. 

The  column:  “Inside  View.” 
Words:  700. 

Frequency :  Sundays  and 

Wednesdays. 

Mr.  Mowery  works  out  of  his 
New  York  City  home.  He  spends 
10  days  to  two  weeks  in  Wash¬ 
ington  each  month. 

Some  of  his  recent  investiga¬ 
tions  for  the  Newhouse  news¬ 
papers  have  included  disclosures 
of  the  business  being  done  by  the 
Government  Printing  Office  and 
flooding  the  Dead  Letter  Office 
with  mountains  of  mail. 

In  1953,  Mr.  Mowery  won  a 
Pulitzer  Prize  when  he  was  on 
the  staff  of  the  New  York  World- 
Telegram  &  Sun. 


Of  Atomic  Power 

What’s  happened  to  the  atom 
since  the  first  atomic  explosion 
20  years  ago  is  developed  in  a 
5-part  series  written  by  Bob 
Cochnar  for  Newspaper  Enter¬ 
prise  Association. 

“Your  Stake  in  the  Atom”  is 
an  in-depth  exploration  of  the 
peaceful  uses  of  atomic  i)ower. 
Mr.  Cochnar  backgrounded  the 
story  on  a  coast-to-coast  junket. 
He  covered  such  spots  as  Alamo¬ 
gordo,  N.  M.,  where  the  U.S. 
exploded  its  first  atomic  bomb 
July  16,  1945;  Idaho  Falls, 
Idaho;  Chicago;  Oak  Ridge, 
Tenn.;  and  Washington. 

The  series  and  illustrations 
will  be  mailed  by  NEA  June  ‘29 
for  release  in  client  newspapers 
beginning  July  12. 


KFS  Distributing: 

Lisa  Hobbs  Series 

King  Features  Syndicate  has 
obtain^  “Inside  Red  China  To¬ 
day”  by  Lisa  Hobbs,  a  reporter 
on  the  San  Francisco  Examiner 
who  made  a  22-day  tour  of  the 
country.  (E&P,  June  19)  Lisa 
Hobbs,  a  native  Australian  mar¬ 
ried  to  a  native  American  and 
the  mother  of  two  American 
children,  has  been  on  the  staff  of 
the  Examiner  for  five  years.  She 
obtained  her  visa  from  the  Pe¬ 
king  government  in  April,  1965, 
by  applying  as  a  freelance  writer 
from  Sydney.  She  is  not  a  U.S. 
citizen.  Her  report  is  contained 
in  the  KFS  8-release  series. 


works  out  of  his  Kiii|:  Features  Puls 
home.  He  spends  ‘Heloise’  into  Radio 
weeks  in  Wash- 

nth.  King  Features  Syndicate  will 

investic^a-  offer  radio  stations,  beginning  m 
Mewhouse  news-  October,  a  program  based  on 
luded  disclosures  “Hints  from  Heloise,”  the  news- 
leing  done  by  the  paper  column  written  by  Heloise 
inting  Office  and  Cruse.  The  radio  version  will  be 
ad  Letter  Office  failed  “Here’s  Heloise!” 
of  mail.  A  five-minute  daily  (Monday- 

Mowery  won  a  Friday)  scheduling  of  Heloise 
when  he  was  on  is  being  produced  by  Delwin 
^ew  York  World-  Enterprises  in  association  with 
%.  Ted  White  Productions. 
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Marvin  W.  Reimer 


(Ihuiniler  Appoints* 

Sun  roiiipany  GM 

Ix)s  Angeles 

Marvin  W.  Reimer  has  been 
appointed  senior  vicepresident 
and  general  manager  of  the  Sun 
Company  of  San  Bernardino,  it 
has  been  announcc'd  by  Otis 
Chandler,  i)resident.  Mr.  Reimer 
will  resign  as  assistant  display 
advertising  manager  of  the  Los 
Anf/eles  Tunci^  to  accept  the  new 
post  in  the  fall. 

He  has  l)een  associated  with 
the  Times  Mirror  Company  since 
1931.  He  held  executive  posts  in 
the  display  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Times  and  for  six 
years  was  advertising  manager 
of  the  Mirror.  He  returned  to 
the  Times  in  1961  as  as.sistant  to 
the  display  advertising  manager 
and  was  named  assistant  display 
advertising  manager  in  1962. 

A  native  of  Platte,  S.  D.,  he 
attended  the  University  of 
Washington. 

The  Sun  Company  of  San 
Bernardino,  purchased  last  June 
by  the  Times  Mirror  Company, 
publishes  the  San  Hervarditio 
Daily  Sun,  Evcniny  Teleyrani 
and  Sunday  Sun-Telegram.,  and 
also  operates  the  Inland  Print¬ 
ing  and  Engraving  Company 
and  the  Acme  Colorprint  Co. 


Piihli^iier  of  Weekly 
Heads  NNA  (NEA)  ' 

Dallas 

Xational  Newspaper  As.socia- 
tion,  the  new  name  for  the  Na¬ 
tional  Editorial  Association,  was 
voted  by  members  attending 
their  8()th  annual  convention 
here  last  weekend. 

The  association  numbers  more 
than  6,600  weekly  and  daily 
newspapers  as  members.  Forty- 
four  state  newspaper  associa¬ 
tions  also  are  affiliated  with 
NNA,  which  has  its  headquar¬ 
ters  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  newly  elected  president  of 
NNA  is  John  L.  Fournier,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  Kent  (Wash.)  Newa 
Journal  and  other  weekly  news¬ 
papers.  Vicepresident  is  Walter 
H.  Potter,  i)ublisher  of  ('u.l- 
geper  (Va.)  Star-Kx-poucnt. 
Executive  vicepresident  is  Theo¬ 
dore  A.  Serrill,  Washington. 

J.  Clifford  Kaynor,  for  50 
years  publisher  of  the  Ellens- 
hurg  (Wash.)  Daily  Record,  re¬ 
ceived  the  Association’s  Amos 
Award  “in  lecognition  of  his 
leadership  in  the  newspaper 
field  and  in  his  community  and 
.state.” 

H.  Williams  Hanmer,  for 
many  years  the  NNA  counsel, 
received  the  President’s  Award 
of  Merit. 

Mr.  Hanmer  was  counsel  at 
the  time  of  the  formation  of 
Newspaper  Advertising  Service 
and  at  the  time  of  its  merger 
into  what  is  now  American 
Newspaper  Representatives,  Inc. 

Mr.  Hanmer  is  president  of 
Wilding  Inc.,  Chicago. 

• 

Fred  Riiiide  Dies 

Fred  J.  Runde,  78,  who  re¬ 
tired  two  years  ago  after  28 
years  on  the  .sales  staff  of  King 
Features  Syndicate,  died  June 
19  at  a  nursing  home  in  West¬ 
chester  County.  He  was  vice- 
president  and  general  manager 
of  the  Fourth  Estate  when  it 
was  purchased  by  Editor  & 
Publisher  in  1927. 


A  PAPER  DOESN'T  HAVE  TO 
BE  BIG  TO  BE  GREAT  .  .  . 

grant.  But  it’s  working  on  it.  Will  the  choice  grist  of  a  weekly  paper  sell 
in  book  form?  Jim  Comstock,  Editor  of  the  West  Virginia  Hillbilly,  thinks 
so.  He  took  out  some  of  his  satires  on  the  Kennedy  visitation  to  West 
Virginia  during  the  Preferential  Primary  summer  of  I960,  and  sent  them 
off  to  the  Kingsport  Press  (also  in  Appalachia)  and  got  back  an  attractive 
little  book.  The  only  mistake  was  to  order  but  a  thousand.  In  two  weeks 
they  were  all  gone.  But  that  was  good  in  a  way  because  a  fellow  named 
Oswald  suddenly  made  many  funny  things  not  funny  anymore.  That 
called  for  an  ending  chapter,  to  show  how  the  mountain  people  loved 
that  boy  with  all  the  hair  and  who  said  cawnt  and  West  Virginiyer.  That 
chapter  was  called  “Ma  Fixes  Some  Flowers.”  So  now  there’s  a  sharp 
biting  political  satire  with  a  tender  and  meaningful  ending.  Jim  Comstock 
is  often  asked  — hy  he,  the  country’s  most  conservative  county  edition, 
could  rap  the  administration  so  sharply,  yet  write  so  tenderly  and  com¬ 
passionately  of  Kennedy’s  departure.  The  answer  is  that  while  the  man 
wasn't  his  candidate,  he  did  become  his  President.  The  book  ("Pa  and 
Ma  and  Mister  Kennedy”)  will  be  off  the  Kingsport  Press  presses  in 
August.  It  can  be  purch.ased  for  $4  from  The  West  Virginia  Hillbilly. 
Any  colleague  paper  can  have  a  copy  by  submitting  proof  of  a  $4  ad 
telling  the  world  about  this  momentous  event  and  where  to  get  it  at  how 
much. 

.  . .  WEST  VIRGINIA  HILLBILLY,  Richwood,  W.  Va. 


(  Adz'trtiscmtnt) 
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Sylvia  Porter 
shook  the  test  tube 
for  the 

Great  Society. 


Medicare?  Full  employment?  Labor  management  relations? 
Physical  fitness?  Roadside  beauty?  Planned  suburbs?  The 
Scandinavian  countries  have  pioneered  them  all . . .  and  more 
besides.  And  since  they  did  so  by  democratic  process  in  pri¬ 
vate  enterprise  economics,  what  they’ve  accomplished  makes 
good  copy  for  Americans. 

Sylvia  Porter  proved  this  out  recently  with  a  series  on  what 
Americans  might  learn  from  the  benefits— and  the  costs— of 
the  Scandinavian  formula. 

You  can  have  copies  of  Sylvia  Porter’s  columns,  in  fact  any 
information  you  might  want  about  the  newsworthiness  of 
Scandinavia,  just  by  dropping  a  line  to  the  SAS  News  Bureau 
in  New  York  at  138-02  Queens  Boulevard,  Jamaica  (212- 
657-8000);  in  Chicago  at  200  South  Michigan  Avenue  (312- 
922-7710);  in  Los  Angeles  at  8929  Wilshire  Blvd.,  Beverly 
Hills  (213-652-8612);  and  in  Montreal  at  1010  St,  Catherine 
Street  West  (819-UN  1-8315). 
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PHOTIM^KAPHY 


Itv  Rick  Frit-iiinan 


England’s  ‘Best  Press  Pictures  of  the  Year’ 


MOMENT  OF  ACTION 

( pTst  Award  News  Pictures) 

(thi-is  nurham,  Loruloii  Sun 


The  six  pictures  on  these  pages  are  part  of  a  press  photo  <  -Lhibit 
travelling  through  England. 

The  exhibit  contains  winners  in  England’s  biggest  i)ress  photo 
contest,  the  Britannica  Awards  for  British  Press  Photographers. 
This  competition  is  comparable  to  our  NPPA — World  Book  Science 
Service — University  of  Mis.souri  “Best  Pictures  of  the  Year”  con¬ 
test.  It  is  sponsored  by  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Ltd.,  London, 
and  the  Institute  of  Incori)orated  Photographers  Ltd. 

Photos  in  the  exhibit  are  from  last  year’s  contest  (winners  are 
announced  in  December),  in  which  306  photographers  entered 
1,415  pictures.  There  were  244  entries  from  73  newspapers  (or 
newspaper  groups);  36  from  11  news  agencies;  3  from  3  maga¬ 
zines;  2  from  2  organizations;  21  from  freelancers.  Of  the  total, 
24  were  from  11)  overseas  centers. 

Terry  Fincher,  London  Daily  Express,  was  named  “British 
Press  Photographer  of  the  Year.”  He  held  the  title  in  10,57  and 
1050  and  was  runner-up  in  1060.  One  of  the  pictures  from  his 
winning  portfolio  is  shown  on  the  opposite  page. 

Freddy  Reed,  London-  Daily  Mirror,  who  took  first  in  the  Royal 
Pictures  categorj’  (see  opposite  page),  was  runner-up  for  “British 
Press  Photographer  of  the  Yeai,”  coming  in  second  in  the  Port- 
folio  Category  for  the  sixth  time. 

All  fir.st  award  winners  received  a  silver  medal  and  all  second 
award  winners  a  bronze  medal. 

There  were  no  awards  in  color. 

During  the  17  years  of  the  comi)etition,  169  photographers  have 
won  281  awards. 

Mr.  Reed  leads  the  photograi)her.s  in  number  of  times  his  pic¬ 
tures  have  ai)peared  in  the  exhibit  during  the  past  17  years — 14. 


You  will  see  more  outstanding 
news  photography  this  year,  because 
more  and  more  newspaper  photographers 
are  switching  to  Nikon. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  details,  or  write:  Nikon  Inc.,  Garden  City,  New  York,  11533 

Subsidiary  of  Ehrenreich  Photo-Optical  Industries,  Inc.  In  Canada:  Anglophoto  Ltd.,  Montreal  9,  P.Q. 
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WOMAN'S  BEST  FRIEND 

(First  Award,  Feature  Pictures) 

David  Cairns,  Glasxuw  Daily  Express 


TURKISH  FIGHTER  IN  LIMASSOL 

(Second  Award,  News  Pictures) 

Donald  McCullin,  London  Observer 
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DOWN  MEXICO  WAY 

(First  Award. Royal  Pictures) 


F.  W.  Reed.  London  Daily  Mirror 


Techniques 

(Continued  from  page  15) 


last  paf^e  of  the  first  section  so  that  the  reader  can  turn  tlie  sec¬ 
tion  around  without  havinp  to  open  the  paper  and  search  :or  the 
continuation.  Agree  42%.  Disagree  '>0%, 

Since  no  adv’ertisers  have  an  e.stablished  position  on  tlie  last 
liage  of  the  first  section  (of  my  pai>er)  every  day  in  the  week, 
there  will  be  enough  space  for  jumps  on  this  page  most  days  of 
the  w'eek.  Agree  ll^r.  Disagree  74%. 

10.  To  assist  readers  in  locating  a  jumped  .story,  a  logotype  14- 
18  pts.  high  with  one  or  two  identifying  words  is  a  better  guide 
to  location  than  are  specially-written  headlines — even  when  the 
jump  head  is  two  columns  wide.  Agree  48%.  Disagree  4'  r. 

11.  Some  editors  have  said,  “The  front  page  is  our  show'  window,” 
meaning  that  the  most  interesting  and  most  imi>ortant  stories 
are  put  on  page  1;  it  is  just  as  necessary'  to  have  high  readership 
of  editorial  and  advertiitmg  matter  on  inside  pages.  Agrp<'  95%. 
Disagree  4%. 

12.  Since  a  good  many  poor  headlines  on  page  1  result  from 
narrow  width  caused  by  a  vertical-type  of  makeup,  head  writers 
can  say  more  w'hen  the  jiaper  adopts  a  more  horizontal-ty'pe  of 
makeup  (that  is,  w'hen  it  uses  fewer  one-column  heads).  .4gree 
85%.  Disagree  10%. 

13.  You  can  avoid  having  pages  w'ith  a  local  display  ad  7-8 
columns  by  18  inches  by  allowing  a  discount  to  advertisers  to 
entice  them  to  use  full  pages;  this  should  be  done  in  the  interest 
of  readers.  Agree  36%.  Disagree  49%. 

14.  Large  size  new'spapers  should  package  the  financial  and 
sports  pages  in  one  section  because  this  makes  it  easier  for  the 
husband  and  w'ife  to  read  their  new'spaper  at  the  same  time. 
Agree  70%.  Disagree  23%. 

15.  It  makes  no  difference  w'hether  you  “float”  or  “anchor”  comic 
.strips.  Agree  14%.  Disagree  80%. 

16.  In  reading  the  new's,  the  reader  is  making  a  rapid  search  or 
exploration  to  find  out  w'hat  has  just  happened  in  the  world  and 
in  his  community;  but  w'hen  he  I'eads  the  opinion  pages  he  has  a 
slow'er  pace  and  a  more  reflective  attitude.  The  opinion  i)ages, 
thei-efore,  should  not  be  located  where  they  interrupt  news  read¬ 
ing  but  should  be  toward  the  back  of  the  paper  because  they  are 
usually  read  last.  Agree  24%.  Disagree  68%. 


Editors^  Talk 

(Continued  from  page  15) 


returns  before  casting  his  ballot. 

Figures  on  the  California  sen¬ 
atorial  campaign  between  Pierre 
Salinger  and  George  Murphy 
also  showed  the  forecasts  issued 
before  polls  had  closed  in  many 
portions  of  that  state  had  little 
effect,  he  reported. 

The  score  was  virtually  the 
same  as  in  the  Presidential 
voting,  with  only  eight  of  229 
w'ho  w'ere  exposed  to  results  be¬ 
fore  casting  their  ballots  switch¬ 
ing.  Mr.  Fuchs  listed  the  switch¬ 
ing  percentage  for  both  races, 
after  including  a  probability 
figure,  at  3.5  percent  of  those 
“exposed.” 

But  he  pointed  out  that  this 
margin  has  decided  elections. 

♦  «  « 

Confusion  in  Vietnam 

Analyses  of  the  Vietnam  situ¬ 
ation  were  presented  by  Philip 
Newsom,  foreign  news  analyst, 
UPI,  and  Reiman  (Pat)  Morin, 
AP. 

Newsmen  are  meeting  road¬ 
blocks  but  these  are  only'  delay¬ 
ing  penetration  of  the  facts 
about  Vietnam,  Mr.  Newsom 
said  in  pointing  out  that  the 
.\merican  people  have  the  right 
to  know  what  they  are  getting 
into  in  the  Far  East. 

Pointing  to  such  Viet  moves  as 
the  placing  of  an  officer  at  the 
new'smen’s  bar  w'ho  said  he  only’ 
w'anted  to  learn  what  the  press 
thinks,  he  declared  someone  is 
doing  .some  ordering  but  no  one 
seems  to  know  whom. 

Confusion  has  prevailed  in 
that  land  since  it  was  taken 
over  by  the  Chinese  in  111  B.C., 
Mr.  Morin  said  in  tracing  Viet 
history’. 

The  next  few  months  may  tell 
the  story  as  he  thinks  the  big 
Cong  effort  is  coming  shortly. 
That  bid  may  lead  the  way  to 
peace  conferences,  but  he  pointed 
out  that  Britain  placed  350,000 
men  in  Malaya  to  solve  the  situ¬ 
ation  there.  A  Malaya-like  force 
may  be  required,  he  declared. 

*  *  * 

Trends  in  Editing 

Six  basic  changes  in  metro- 
])olitan  newspapers  are  essential, 
in  the  opinion  of  Norman  E. 
Isaacs,  executive  editor  and  vice- 
president,  Louisville  (Ky.) 
Courier  Journal  and  Times. 

For  over  the  next  five  to  10 
years  the  metropolitan  daily 
ought  to  evolve  into  what  might 
l)e  termed  a  daily  news  maga¬ 
zine,  said  the  editor  of  the  dailies 
which  on  August  1  go  to  six- 
column  makeup. 

More  and  far  better  interpre¬ 
tation,  backgrounding,  profiles 
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and  commentary  and  a  radical 
change  in  photographic  tech¬ 
niques  are  in  his  recipe. 

Appearance  is  ranked  second. 
He  recommended  that  editors 
take  a  big  gulp  and  start  play¬ 
ing  stories  at  the  upper  left 
comer.  This  has  brought  a  sig¬ 
nificant  pickup  in  readership  at 
Louisville,  he  said. 

Even  the  copy  desk  man 
should  become  part  of  the  news¬ 
paper’s  creative  team  in  his 
IxKik,  he  submitted  in  suggesting 
.sending  copy  editors  abroad  to 
l>ecome  specialists  in  particular 
areas. 

People  w’ill  make  or  break  you, 
Mr.  Isaacs  w’arned  in  urging 
editors  to  field  teams  composed 
of  the  best  young  stars  available. 
But  the  people  at  the  top  of  the 
crop  don’t  w’ant  to  work  for  just 
any  paper,  he  pointed  out. 

“They  want  to  work  with  a 
paper  that  has  some  sense  of 
direction,  some  guts  in  report¬ 
ing,  some  ability  to  train  them 
and  some  interest  in  getting 
ahead  if  they  hav’e  the  stuff.” 

*  «  « 

The  .Alabama  Tour 

Heated  discussion  over  the 
merits  of  Alabama’s  recent  tour 
for  editors  ended  when  Fred 
J.  Lawless,  San  Bernardino 
(Calif.)  Sun,  and  chairman.  As 
sociated  Press  New’s  Executives 
Council,  suggested  facetiously 
the  issue  could  be  decided  at  a 
dawn  session  the  next  day. 

Kenneth  Conn,  San  Jose 
(Calif.)  Mereury~News,  ques¬ 
tioned  the  merits  of  participa¬ 
tion  following  a  report  by  Alex¬ 
ander  Bodi,  Palo  Alto  (Calif.) 
Times  on  his  Alabama  visit  at 
the  invitation  of  Governor 
George  Wallace.  (E&P,  June 
29.) 

The  trip  and  side  visits  en¬ 
abled  him  to  “get  the  picture,” 
Mr.  Bodi  said.  The  result  was  a 
full  two-page  report  carried  in 
a  single  edition  of  the  Times. 

When  Mr.  Conn  asked  w’hy  an 
editor  should  go  on  a  free  tour, 
Mr.  Bodi  replied  it  was  the  same 
as  sending  a  reporter  to  Cape 
Kennedy.  Participants  paid  their 
own  way,  he  added.  Alabama 
paid  only  intra-state  travel  and 
luncheon  costs. 

*  *  * 

Cameras  in  Court 

The  Supreme  Court  decision 
on  the  Billy  Sol  Estes  case  is 
not  clear  cut,  Superior  Judge 
Thomas  Kongsghaard  told  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  Nevada  AP  editors. 

He  personally  does  not  think 
the  courts  should  view  the 
ruling  as  a  flat  ban  to  tele¬ 
vising  from  the  courtroom. 
Meanwhile  other  existing  high 
court  rulings  make  it  appear 
that  the  jjress  has  the  unlimited 
right  to  print  as  it  pleases,  he 


pointed  out.  Pre-trial  confessions 
are  listed  as  an  exception. 

But  there  is  increasing  evi¬ 
dence  that  appellate  courts  will 
reverse  decisions  involv’ing  pub¬ 
licity  deemed  improper.  Judge 
Kongsghaard  reported.  And  he 
Itelieves  editors  should  bar  puD- 
lication  of  purported  confessions 
and  police  statements  of  guilt. 

For  those  who  suggest  use  of 
the  British  system  of  punish¬ 
ment  for  contempt,  he  pointed 
out  that  Britain  has  no  First 
Amendment, 

• 

Gifts  to  Wire  Fund 

Lexington,  Va. 

Twenty  Virginia  and  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.  daily  new’spapers 
and  a  Virginia  radio  station 
have  made  1965  contributions  to 
the  Frank  Fuller  Wire  Fund  of 
the  Lee  Memorial  Journalism 
Foundation  at  Washington  and 
Lee  University.  The  fund,  estab¬ 
lished  in  1951  by  the  late  Doug¬ 
las  Southall  Freeman,  Virginia 
editor  and  historian,  to  honor 
the  retired  veteran  chief  of  the 
Richmond  AP  Bureau,  provides 
Washington  and  Lee  students 
with  full  Associated  Press  news 
services  for  the  academic  year. 


Press  at  Title  Bout 
Runs  $6,813.40  Tab 

Bangor,  Me. 

It  cost  Maine  taxpayers  just 
$6,815.40  to  entertain  the  news¬ 
paper,  radio  and  television  re¬ 
porters  who  went  to  Lewiston  to 
cover  the  Clay-Liston  heavy¬ 
weight  championship  fight,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Bangor  Daily 
News. 

The  newspaper’s  figures  on  the 
cost  of  hosting  the  “foreign” 
press  included  $844.10  for  a 
governor’s  reception  at  Poland 
Spring,  $2,672.45  for  a  coastal 
lobster  bake  for  175  newsmen 
and  150  guests,  $1,245.92  for 
“favors,”  including  tie  bars  and 
Maine  ash  trays;  $449  for  buses 
for  newsmen  to  the  Central 
Maine  Youth  Center  in  Lewis¬ 
ton,  where  the  title  bout  was 
staged,  and  standby  side  bus 
trips;  $128  for  entertainment, 
including  $78  for  golf,  and  $30 
for  the  governor’s  private  box  at 
the  fight. 

The  newsmen’s  entertainment 
program  was  handled  by  the 
Maine  Department  of  Economic 
Development,  which  was  author¬ 
ized  by  Gov.  John  Reed  and  the 
Executive  Council  to  spend  up 
to  $7,500. 
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New  York  Post 

H  'lftitinucd  from  page  11) 


always  hopeful  we  can  reach 
agrc'‘ment.” 

M I  ■.  Schiff,  when  asked  about 
what  might  happen  after  the 
week  ends,  declared:  “I  don’t 
want  to  think  about  that.” 

Mr.  Kheel  looked  to  “intelli¬ 
gent  people  who  are  involved  in 
finding  a  way  to  solve  the  i)rob- 
lem.” 

I'ritbicm  l*(>!«lp<»ned 

The  problem  postponed  again, 
after  l>eing  jmstponed  in  1961 
and  in  1963,  is  how  much  of 
savings  if  any  will  the  news¬ 
papers  adopting  automation  be 
willing  to  share  with  the  unions. 

It  was  reported  that  Mr. 
Powers  first  asked  the  Post  for 
63  i)ercent  of  the  direct  sav¬ 
ings  in  labor  costs  for  each  of 
the  first  six  years;  after  that 
the  amount  would  l)e  .stepped 
down  by  one-ninth  each  year 
until  it  reached  zero  after  15 
years,  This  was  a  formula  de¬ 
veloped  by  Prof.  Oscar  Ornati 
of  the  New  School  of  Social  Re- 
.search,  retained  by  the  Times 
in  agreement  with  Mr.  Powers. 
It  is  said  to  reflect  the  union’s 
thinking. 

Whatever  was  asked,  Mrs. 
Schiff  described  it  as  “larger 
than  is  l)eing  shared  by  any 
other  newspaper  in  the  world.” 
It  is  knowm  that  Mr.  Powers 
was  impressed  by  a  50/50  split 
worked  out  by  the  London  Mir¬ 
ror  with  its  production  em¬ 
ployes.  The  production  depart¬ 
ment  was  overmanned  and  the 
union  permitted  large  cuts  in 
staff. 

Mrs.  Schiff  wants  to  run  the 
computer  for  a  year  or  two  and 
then  negotiate,  Mr.  Powers  told 
Editor  &  Publisher.  “We  must 
keep  to  the  basic  principle  that 
is  in  the  contract  with  the  pub¬ 
lishers  that  any  agreement  be¬ 
fore  becoming  effective  must  be 
approved  by  the  publishers,  the 
president  of  ITU  and  ratified  by 
the  local. 

Share  llaKrd  on  Profitability 

“Mrs.  Schiff  also  wants  the 
share  based  on  profitability  of 
the  paper,  not  on  direct  savings 
from  use  of  the  new  automatic 
equipment.” 

.Mr.  Powers  said  he  had 
written  to  the  publishers  saying 
he  thought  the  automation  ques¬ 
tion  was  so  important  discus¬ 
sions  should  be  started  before 
the  contract  was  signed. 

“My  request  was  turned  down,” 
he  .said. 

The  scene  in  the  Post’s  city 
room  W’ednesday  evening  re¬ 
flected  the  confused  labor  rela¬ 
tions.  A  continuous  chapel  meet- 
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ing  was  in  session  and  the 
non-working  printers  swarmed 
into  the  small  space  already 
crowded  with  tv  cameras,  com¬ 
mentators,  and  newsmen. 

The  plan  set  up  by  Paul  Sann, 
executive  editor,  was  to  have 
Mrs.  Schiff  make  her  announce¬ 
ment  from  behind  John  Bott’s 
city  desk.  Cameras  were  focused 
there.  But  .shortly  after  9  p.m., 
-Mr.  Sann  switched  the  scene  to 
his  enclosure. 

This  caused  a  tight  .squeeze 
for  stout  men  like  Jimmy  Bres- 
lin,  the  Herald  Tribune  column¬ 
ist,  and  discomfited  Joseph 
Schoeder,  of  AP  and  Peter  Rut- 
lidge,  UPI,  who  were  seated  be¬ 
side  the  city  desk  each  with  a 
telephone  to  call  the  news  to 
their  offices.  Tall  McCandlish 
Philips,  Murray  Seegar  and 
Uamon  Stetson  of  the  Times 
were  pushed  back  by  ladio  men 
and  women  with  their  para¬ 
phernalia.  Just  liefore  Mrs. 
Schiff  arrived  with  Blair  Clark, 
associate  publisher,  Mr.  Kheel, 
and  Mr.  Powers,  Mr.  Sann, 
James  Wechsler,  editor  of  the 
t*ditorial  page,  and  Stan  Opo- 
towsky,  assistant  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  (lonned  coats  and  combed 
their  hair. 

If  first  discussions  regarding 
news  equipment  at  the  Post  fail 
to  bring  agreement,  the  ques¬ 
tions  will  be  leferred  to  a  joint 
industry  board  with  an  outside 
impartial  chairman.  The  board 
has  not  been  set  up  yet. 

’’Crisis  Bargaining* 

Included  among  the  objectives 
of  the  Ixiard  are  “the  desirabil¬ 
ity  of  developing  negotiating 
procedures  which  will  avoid 
crisis  bargaining.” 

Both  Mailers  and  Guild  offi¬ 
cials  characterized  current  meet¬ 
ings  with  publishers  as  “crisis 

Ollaway  Names  Blake 
GM  of  Poeoiio  Reeorti 

Stroitdsburg,  Pa. 

F.  Philip  Blake,  of  Middle- 
town,  N.  Y.,  has  been  named 
general  manager  of  the  Pocono 
Record. 

Horace  G.  Heller,  general 
manager  since  1956,  has  retired 
but  will  continue  to  serve  the 
Pocono  Record  as  a  consultant. 

The  announcement  was  made 
by  James  H.  Ottaway  Sr.,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Ottaway  Newspapers- 
Radio  Inc.,  owners  of  the  Pocono 
Record  and  the  Middletown 
Times  Herald-Record. 

A  former  Naval  aviator,  Mr. 
Blake  started  in  advertising 
sales  in  1946  for  the  Lewiston 
(Me.)  Daily  Sun.  He  subse¬ 
quently  worked  for  the  Keene 
(N.  H.)  Evening  Sentinel  and 
went  to  Middletown  with  the 
original  staff  in  1956  to  start 
the  offset-printed  Daily  Record, 
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bargaining.” 

Thomas  Laura,  president  of 
the  Mailers,  proposed  a  joint 
board  to  discuss  automation  in 
mailrooms.  He  suggested  Mr. 
Kheel  as  the  chairman.  The  pub¬ 
lishers  turned  him  <lown.  Roy 
Brown,  a  memfier  of  the  Mailers’ 
Executive  Council,  attended  the 
bargaining  .session  Thursday  to 
determine  whether  to  permit  the 
local  to  take  a  strike  vote. 

“The  Guild  is  seeking  the 
.same  kind  of  protection,  no  more 
and  no  less  than  the  printers  got 
and  which  the  Mailers  are  trying 
to  get,”  .said  Thomas  J.  Murphy, 
<*xecutive  vicepresident  of  the 
Guild.  No  agreements  have  lieen 
reached  with  any  paper  for  new 
contracts  to  replace  the  ones 
that  expired  .March  31.  A  vote 
on  the  proposed  agreement  with 
the  Times  is  .scheduled  for  June 
•20. 

‘.Merger  Talks’  I)is«-uss4‘d 

On  Monday  Guild  representa¬ 
tives  received  a  “No”  when  they 
asked  Joseph  Kingsbury-Smith, 
publisher  of  the  Journal  Amer¬ 
ican,  for  (1)  six  months’  notice 
in  advance  of  any  merger  type 
change  of  operations  and  (2)  a 
guarantee  that  no  Guild  em- 
j)loye  on  the  Journal-American 
would  lose  his  job  by  reason  of 
such  change. 

This  was  a  repetition  of  what 
happened  last  week  when  Mr. 
.Murphy  and  other  officials  called 
on  Walter  N.  Thr.yer,  president 
of  the  Herald  Tribune. 

“As  of  now,  I  couldn’t  guar¬ 
antee  to  give  you  notice  of  six 
months  tluration,  six  weeks,  six 
(lays  or  six  hours,”  is  the  answer 
Mr.  .Murphy  .said  he  got  from 
.Matt  Meyer,  president  of  the 
World-Telegram  &  Sun,  when  he 
was  asked  the  same  (luestion 
Tuesday.  “If  and  when  we  reach 
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now  a  newspaper  of  31,000  cir¬ 
culation.  He  held  positions  as 
advertising  director,  business 
manager,  and  assistant  general 
manager. 


a  definite  plan,  we  may  have  to 
put  it  into  effect  at  once  or  we 
might  have  to  delay.  We  could 
give  you  no  assurance  as  to 
staff,  and  no  .segment  of  the 
paper  would  get  any  more  assur¬ 
ance  than  any  other  segment.” 

According  to  the  Guil(l  officers 
who  talked  with  him,  Mr.  Meyer 
indicated  consolidation  of  pres¬ 
ent  equipment  would  not  produce 
the  .savings  the  three  papers 
need  to  carry  on. 

“We  have  to  think  in  terms  of 
a  new  plant,”  he  told  them. 

Plann  for  Plant  KxpanMon 


Earl  Mazo  to  Join 
Reatler’s  Dijjesl  Staff 

Earl  Mazo,  former  national 
political  correspondent  for  the 
New  York  Times,  has  joined 
Render’s  Digest  as  a  staff 
writer,  effective  July  1.  He 
started  his  writing  career  on 
South  Carolina  newspapers 
after  graduating  from  Clemson 
College.  During  World  War  II 
he  was  a  B-17  bombardier  and 
a  correspondent  for  Stars  and 
Stripes. 

Following  the  war,  Mr.  Mazo 
was  editor  of  the  Camden 
(N.  J.)  Courier-Post’s  editorial 
page,  and  in  1950  joined  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune.  He 
continued  with  the  Herald  Trib¬ 
une  until  joining  the  Times,  ex¬ 
cept  for  one  year  during  the 
Korean  action  when,  on  leave 
of  absence,  he  was  special  as¬ 
sistant  to  Secretary  of  the 
Army  Frank  Pace. 


Mr.  .Meyer  told  E&P  the 
paper’s  jilant  is  located  in  a 
redev'elojiment  center,  which  as 
yet  has  no  sponsor. 

“To  protect  ourselves,”  he 
said,  “we  filed  papers  about  three 
years  ago  with  intent  to  buy  two 
blocks  east  of  us,  the  plans  were 
for  an  addition  to  our  press  and 
mailing  rooms  and  a  parking  lot. 
Mr.  .Murphy  asked  me  if  the 
plant  with  the  addition  would  be 
big  enough  to  print  three  news¬ 
papers  and  I  .said  it  would.” 

Mr.  Meyer,  who  is  chairman  of 
the  Publishers  Association,  said 
he  told  the  Guild  officers: 

“If  we  have  an  opportunity  to 
talk  with  you  in  advance  we 
will,  but  we  don’t  have  the  fore¬ 
knowledge  to  guarantee  it.” 

The  Department  of  Justice 
said  it  had  notified  publishers  it 
would  not  press  its  demand  for 
notes  on  the  socalled  “merger 
conversations”  if  it  were  given 
a  pledge  of  10  days’  notice  be¬ 
fore  any  action  might  be  taken. 
Arthur  Ochs  Sulzberger,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Times,  .said  he  had 
agreed  to  give  notice  before 
execution  of  any  agreement 
affecting  competition  between 
the  Times  and  other  newspapers 
in  the  area. 
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Production 

(Continued  from  pnye  12) 

Programmers  have  assi{?ned 
the  following  range  of  work  to 
the  Retina: 

1.  Tape  for  the  RCA  301  com¬ 
puter  to  set  all  display  adver¬ 
tising. 

2.  Tape  to  set  all  classified 
display  and  solid  classified. 

3.  Tape  for  accounting. 

Ten  new  typewrriters  have 
been  purchased  to  provide 
cleaned-up  copy  for  the  Retina 
to  read.  This  step  also  involves 
a  system  in  which  copy  typed  by 
reporters  and  others  will  be 
proofread  and  corrected. 

(iorrerlion  Kuuline 

The  correction  routine  w’orks 
like  this: 

Each  line  on  each  typewritten 
page  of  hard  copy  is  identified 
by  number.  Editing  and  proof¬ 
reading  changes  are  marked  on 
the  hard  copy  before  it  is  in¬ 
serted  in  the  Retina.  These 
changes  are  marked  in  the  con¬ 
ventional  manner  and  the  iden¬ 
tifying  mark,  a  numerical  se¬ 
quence,  is  made  in  the  righthand 
margin  at  the  end  of  the  affected 
line. 

The  original  copy,  with  correc¬ 
tions,  goes  to  a  special  type¬ 
writer  and  the  tj^pist  re-types 
the  lines,  or  parts  of  lines,  in 
which  changes  have  been  indi¬ 
cated.  The  correction  sheet  is 
fed  into  the  Retina  ahead  of  the 
original  copy. 

The  reader  stores  these  cor¬ 
rections  and  its  coded  instruc¬ 
tions  concerning  them  in  its 
memory  system.  Then,  as  the 
regular  text  follows  the  correc¬ 
tion  sheet,  the  Retina’s  computer 
determines  whether  there  is  a 
correction  in  any  line. 

If  there  is  one,  the  Retina 
w’ipes  out  the  original  copy  and 
accepts  the  corrected  line,  then 
returns  to  the  regular  copy  until 
another  corrected  line  is  en¬ 
countered. 

Ad  Ord4■r^  via  (iuiiipiiler 

In  another  development,  Mr. 
Perry  said,  a  computer  is  being 
programmed  for  an  advertising 
insertion  order  which  will  in¬ 
clude  production  and  accounting 
information. 

“This  system,’’  Mr.  Perry  said, 
“will  enable  us  to  transmit  the 
exact  information  from  the  in¬ 
sertion  order  to  the  actual  ac¬ 
count.  If  it  sets  solid  classified, 
it  will  send  the  composition  to 
the  composing  room,  as  well  as 
count  the  number  of  lines  of  copy 
so  that  we  can  have  the  exact 
line  count  for  makeup  purposes. 
When  the  last  ad  is  stored  in 
the  computer,  we  will  know 
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exactly  how  much  space  to  allot 
for  the  classified  ad  section.” 

‘Exciting’  Plate  Development 

Thomas  P.  Bruno  of  the 
.4NPA  RI  Research  Center 
spoke  alxiut  “an  exciting  new 
development  in  platemaking” 
with  some  reseiwations.  He  was 
reporting  on  the  Poly-Autoplate, 
a  plastic  printing  plate  which 
has  resulted  from  the  coopera¬ 
tion  of  Wood  Newspaper  Ma¬ 
chinery  Corporation,  Reichhold 
Chemicals  Inc.  and  the  RI. 

This  plate,  made  from  a 
molded  matrix,  “could  well  be 
the  l)eginning  of  a  revolution  in 
the  graphic  arts,”  Mr.  Bruno 
said.  However,  .since  it  is  still 
undergoing  field  tests  at  the 
Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram  & 
Gazette,  he  .said  he  could  discuss 
all  of  the  questions  pertaining 
to  equipment,  material,  labor 
costs,  etc.  Several  production 
problems  remain  to  l)e  solved, 
he  said. 

An  announcement  from  the 
Reichhold  company  claimed  that 
the  Worcester  tests,  which  be¬ 
gan  May  24,  had  indicated  sever¬ 
al  advantages  of  the  plastic 
plate  over  lead  and  zinc  plates, 
notably  in  the  area  of  high- 
fidelity  printing  of  fine-line 
screen  halftones  in  l>oth  black- 
and-w'hite  and  color. 

Prolong  Press  Life 

Presses  have  been  run  at 
speeds  of  40-45,000  copies  per 
hour,  up  to  115,000  copies  of  a 
feature  supplement  containing 
full  color  on  the  cover,  without 
plate  changes,  with  upwards  of 
33%  in  time  saved  on  makeready 
and  color  register. 

William  G.  Weinrich,  produc¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  Worcester 
papers,  was  quoted  as  saying  the 
one-pound  plastic  plates  and  five- 
pound  plastic  saddles  mean 
longer  press  life  while  giving 
brighter  colors  and  sharper 
images  than  metal  plates  now 
used,  with  no  important  modi¬ 
fication  of  letterpress  required. 

A  committee  assigned  to  com¬ 
pile  yardsticks  of  production 
performance  will  l)egin  work  in 
the  composing  rooms  of  10  news¬ 
papers  soon,  Thomas  Campion, 
.Vctt’  York  Times,  reported. 


Otenasek 

(Continued  from  page  16) 

newspapers  resumed  publishing. 
Figures  were  not  yet  available 
on  June  sales. 

Anullier  BeaKuii 

Donald  J.  Kelly,  station  man¬ 
ager,  .said  he  told  Mr.  Otenasek 
on  the  night  of  June  22,  the  day 
after  the  column  appeared,  that 
he  was  being  dropped  from  the 


Strikes  Cut 

Newsprint 

Production 

Strikes  by  the  two  big  unions 
in  the  paper  industry  cut  off 
supi)lies  of  newsprint  this  week 
from  four  mills  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 

Newspapers  directly  affected 
by  the  closings  reported  they 
were  receiving  “accommodation” 
deliveries  from  other  sources. 

International  Paper  Company, 
w’hose  new.sprint  production  at 
Mobile,  Ala.  and  Pine  Bluff,  Ark. 
has  been  shut  off  since  June  11, 
made  special  rail  shipments  from 
its  Canadian  mills  to  customers 
in  the  South. 

The  Mobile  and  Pine  Bluff 
mills  have  a  combined  annual 
output  of  approximately  250,000 
tons  of  newsprint.  They  were 
closed  when  13,000  workers  in 
six  states  struck  all  of  IP’s  mills 
in  the  South.  Eight  of  these 
manufacture  kraft  and  specialty 
papers. 

^'age,  and  Job  .Se<'urily 

Electrical  union  members  sup¬ 
ported  the  tw'o  main  unions — 
the  United  Papermakers  and 
Paperworkers  and  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Brotherhood  of  Pulp,  Sul¬ 
phite  and  Paper  Mill  Workers — 
in  their  walkout.  The  mill 
unions,  in  contract  negotiations, 
sought  a  general  wage  increase 
of  12  cents  an  hour  the  first 
year  and  a  4*/4%  gain  the  sec¬ 
ond  year,  plus  restrictions  on 
replacement  of  maintenance 
workers  with  outside  help  and 
job  security.  Union  leaders 
claimed  the  mills  were  laying  off 
maintenance  workers  even  after 
expansion  of  the  plants. 

The  IP  negotiators,  according 

Western  Electric  program.  Mr. 
Kelly  .said  the  article  was  the 
“final  straw,”  but  not  the  only 
reason  for  dismissing  the  colum¬ 
nist.  Another  reason,  said  Mr. 
Kelly,  was:  “I  don’t  like  his 
voice.” 

Mr.  Kelly  said  he  thought  the 
story  was  “in  poor  taste.”  He 
said  he  had  a  run-in  with  the 
columnist  one  other  time  over 
a  story  he  had  written  about  an 
automobile’s  transmission  de¬ 
scribed  as  “ineffectiv'e”  by  Con¬ 
sumer  Reports  magazine.  Mr. 
Kelly  .said  the  station,  whose 
largest  volume  advertisers,  lo¬ 
cally,  are  car  agencies,  was 
flooded  with  complaints. 

Mr.  Kelly  said  the  station’s 
relationship  with  the  News- 
American  is  very  good  and  he 
didn’t  think  that  it  would  change 
as  a  result  of  this  incident. 
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to  the  unions,  offered  an  increase 
of  10  cents  an  hour  the  first  year 
and  3*4%  the  second  year,  plus 
a  higher  differential  on  night 
.shifts  and  an  additional  paid 
holiday. 

Mediation  meetings  were 
scheduled  June  24  in  Mobile. 

International  Paper  Company 
is  regarded  as  the  bellwether  in 
contracts  for  the  industry. 

Members  of  the  .same  unions 
struck  the  Provincial  Paper 
Company,  a  subsidiary  of  -Abitibi 
Power  &  Paper  Company  Ltd., 
in  Ontario.  They  extended  the 
strike  to  the  Ontario  Paper  Com¬ 
pany  mill  at  Thorold,  Ont.  and 
the  Quebec  North  Shore  Paper 
Company  mill  at  Bale  Comeau. 
These  are  subsidiaries  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune  Company  and 
supply  about  900  tons  of  news¬ 
print  daily  to  the  Tribune  and 
to  the  New  York  News. 

The  Canadian  unions  were 
reported  to  be  demanding  a  raise 
of  40  cents  an  hour.  The  average 
pay  is  $2.06  an  hour. 


ANCAM 

(Continued  from  page  12) 

expects  “Help  Wanted-.Male” 
and  “Help  Wanted-Feinale" 
designations  to  be  discarded. 

With  a  show  of  hands,  about 
half  of  CAMs  present  indicated 
they  planned  to  change  classifi¬ 
cations.  (See  additional  story 
on  Page  20.) 

The  new  law  applies  to  all 
private  employment  agencies, 
advised  Kenneth  Buck,  executive 
secretary,  National  Employment 
Agency  Association. 

Private  employment  agencies 
are  being  forced  to  the  wall  as 
never  before,  he  declared.  Their 
problem  is  compounded  by  in¬ 
creased  competition  from  the 
United  States  Employment  Serv¬ 
ice  and  he  also  expects  President 
Johnson  to  ask  for  a  major  re¬ 
vamping  of  employment  offices 
throughout  the  nation. 

Keynoting  the  convention, 
Charles  Gould,  publisher  of  the 
San  Francisco  Examiner  and 
News  Call  Bulletin,  termed  clas¬ 
sified  “big  today,  and  bigger 
tomorrow.” 

“One  hundred  million  times  a 
day  the  want  ads  provide  the 
lubrication  for  commerce,”  he 
declared. 

Paul  C.  Schulz,  Indianapolis 
Star  ami  News,  was  moved  up 
to  president  and,  under  a  bylaw 
change,  Frank  Lester,  Los  An¬ 
geles  Times,  was  designated 
president-elect. 

Fir.st  prize  for  want  ad 
week  promotion  went  to  the 
Omaha  World-Herald. 

E&P  promotion  plaques  were 
awarded  to  the  Toronto  Tele¬ 
grain  and  the  Denver  Post. 
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325G  POWER  PROOF  PRESS,  $500. 
Morrison  SIuk  Stripper.  $250.  Many 
Chases,  $10.00  each.  Conversion  to  olT- 
set.  Clarity  Publishing  Inc.,  75  Cham¬ 
plain  St.,  Albany.  N.  Y.  12204. 


Benefit  from  our  Newspaper  Audience 


LET  A  SUCCESSFUL,  fiK^ressive  and 
imnprinntive  newspaper  mnnnKement 
team  run  your  publication  at  its  fullest 
profit  potential.  Option  to  buy  arranxe* 
ment  con8idere<i  in  riffht  situation.  Box 
1893,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


.\N\OlINCEMf:NT.S 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


FRIDEN  headliner  with  13  roll  film 
fonts.  Cost  $1410,  half  price  or  trade. 
Newsi)aper  Prtg.  Co.,  6485  Park  Blvd., 
Pinellas  Park,  Florida. 


Printing  Plants  For  Sale 


Newspaper  Appraisers 


Newspapers  For  Sale 


PROnTABLE  PRINTINC  PLANT 
Ariz..  City  of  5,001).  Cross  $3!)M  ;  price 
.$25M — 29%  dn.  Dean  .''elleis,  62.')  E. 
Main.  Mesa,  Ariz..  8.5201. 


appraisals  for  ESTATE.  TAX, 

psmership,  loan  and  insurance  pur¬ 
poses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  Marion 
R.  Krehbiel,  Box  38,  Norton,  Kansas. 


COrNTT  SEAT  EXCLUSIVE  WEEKLY 
located  in  prosperous  wei-tern  ranching 
area.  Healthful  climate — exceptionally 
fine  plant.  Gross  over  $50,000.  Price 
$60,000.  down  payment  $17,000.  Finan¬ 
cial  references,  experien  ;e  resume  re¬ 
quired.  J.  A,  Snydei,  Newspaper 
Broker,  2234  E.  Romneya  Dr.,  Anaheim. 
Calif..  92805. 


LINOTYPES 

Model  S-1 4-25-26-30-31-34. 

Model  E  &  K  ELRODS,  with  Elec. 
Pots  &  Molds. 

LUDIAJW  (faster.  Cabs.,  &  Mats. 

Model  E  DUPLEX  Press. 

OFFSET  Presses,  all  siz.es. 

ERNEST  PAYNE  CORPORATION 
31-28  Queens  Boulevard 
Ix)ng  Island  City,  N.  Y.  —  11101 
(212)  937-1166 


Publications  For  Sale 


Newspaper  Brokers 


BI-MONTHLY  TRADE  MAGAZINE. 
Exclusive  in  field,  showing  gotsl  profit. 
$25.()l)0.  Box  1971.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SELECT  NEW'SPAPERS  AVAILABLE 
in  South  iind  Southeast.  Newspniter 
^rvice  Company,  Inc.,  P.O.  Dr.  12428, 
Panama  City,  Kla.  32401. 


SELECT,  PROFITABLE  WEEKLIES 
(Most  require  29%  cash  down) 

Arkansas  . $  40,000 

Colorado  .  38,500 

Florida  . $155,000  -  400,000 

Idaho  .  25,000  -  30,000 

Illinois  .  67,260 

Indiana  .  60,000 

Iowa  .  87,600 

Kansas  .  22,500 

Louisiana  .  45,000 

Minnesota .  126,000 

Texas  .  210,000 

Wisconsin  .  .$90,000  -  $57,500  -  85.000 
Others — stale  cash  available,  where, 
and  what  you  want. 

MARION  R.  KREHBIEL.  Broker 
Box  88  Norton,  Kans.  67664 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


VERNON  V.  PAINE 
Quality  Newspapers 
899  W.  Bonita,  Claremont,  Calif. 


Features  Available 


FROM  major  Chicago 
private  plant  .  . 

HAMILTON  51  X  75  steel  imposing 
tables,  398  galleys  8%  X  13.  Flawless 
condition — $490.  each. 

HAMILTON  four  tier  steel  galley 
cabinets;  100  Ijeaded  steel  galleys  12 
X  18"— $120.  each. 

HAMILTON  single  tier  12  X  18  cabi¬ 
nets  each  with  25  galleys.  $42. 

Crated,  loaded — ijuaranteedl 

TYPE  &  PRESS  of  Illinois.  Inc. 

3312  North  Ravenswood,  Chicago 


Free  Trial— “JEST  .FOR  LAUGHS”— 
new  humor  column.  Weekly,  bi-weekly. 
J.  Posner,  432  Park  Ave.  So..  N.Y., 
N.Y.  10016. 


NEGOTIATORS  for  transfer  of  news¬ 
paper  properties  —  sale  or  purchase. 
Dixie  Newspapers.  P.O.  Box  490,  Gads¬ 
den.  Ala..  36902.  Phone  546-3367. 


"ALCOHOLICS  UNANIMOUS”  is  a 
weekly  advice  column  written  and  dis¬ 
tribute  by  a  sober  alcoholic.  If  this 
feature  isn't  appearing  in  your  area, 
send  for  free  test  run  of  8  releases. 
Fred  Tinker.  9009  Santa  Monica  Blvd., 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90069. 


The  DIAL  Agency.  1503  Nazareth 
Kalamazoo,  Mich,  Phone  349-7422 
"America’s  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker” 


ITS  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  ’This 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
selling. 

LB2^  FEIGIINER  AGENCY 
Box  189.  Mt.  Pleasant,  Mich.  48858 


FRIDEN  tape  punching  machine  and 
Friden  Justifier;  also  Headliner  made 
by  Varityper.  All  three  6  months  old 
— like  new  I  Tape  punching  and  Justi¬ 
fier  machine  $5,400;  Headliner  $1,700. 
All  3  for  $7,100.  R.  W.  Eastman,  Box 
299.  Staunton,  Va. 


Fillers 


DAILY 

NEWSPAPERS 

If  you  are  not  receiv¬ 
ing  our  daily  news¬ 
paper  offerings,  please 
write  fully  today.  We 
have  daily  availabili¬ 
ties  for  qualified  cli¬ 
ents! 

JACK  L  STOLL 

And  Associates 
C381  Hollywood  Boulevard 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  90028 


HANDY  FILLERS,  printed  11  pica 
unit  copy — save  editorial  and  comi>osing 
costs.  P.O.  Box  5451,  San  Francisco. 


(JONFIDEN’nAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura.  Calif.  93001 


18  CAMERA-READY  FILLERS 
One-column  eye-catchers  promote  clas¬ 
sified  and  display  adveirtising.  $1.00. 
Refund  if  not  happy.  J.  Pustaver,  Box 
22.  Forest  Park.  Ill.  60130. 


MODELS  33,  30  and  14  —  72/90  Lino¬ 
types.  Can  equip  to  suit.  Rebuilt  El¬ 
rods,  Ludlows,  proof  presses,  etc.  New 
and  used  mats.  Midwest  Matrix  & 
Machinery  Mart,  Inc.,  712  Federal  St., 
Chicago,  III. 


Newspapers  For  Sale 


BILL  MATTHEW,  Newspaper  Broker. 
129  Buena  Vista  Dr..  Dunedin.  Fla., 
has  several  quality  dailies  and  weeklies 
available  in  the  Midwest  and  Southeast. 
Phone:  AC  (813)  733-2966 


Press  Engineers 


Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Elxpert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON  INC. 
.56-59  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn,  N.Y.  11231 
JAckson  2-6105 


L.  &  B.  HEAVY  DUTY 
NEWSPAPER  TURTLES 
are  in  use  all  over  the  United  States 
and  foreign  countries.  ’’Ask  the  man 
who  uses  them.”  $84.50  to  $97.60. 
None  letter  at  any  price.  Write  for 
literature. 

L.  &  B.  SALES  (XIMPANY 
111-113  W.  Market  .St.,  Elkin,  N.C. 

Worl<rs  largest  distributor  of 
Newspai)er  Form  Tiaicks 
Telephone:  919-.83.5-1513 


CLASSIFIED 


Advertising  Rates 

Line  Rotes  EACH  CONSECUTIVE 
Insertion 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  (Payable  with 
order)  4  times  @  80e  per  line  each 
insertion;  3  times  (9  90c;  2  @  $1.00; 
1  time  $1.10  per  line.  If  keyed,  add  50c 
lor  box  service  and  count  as  1  addi¬ 
tional  line  in  your  copy.  3  lines  minimum. 
Air-mail  service  on  blind  ads  $1.00  extra. 
Do  not  send  irreplaceable  clippings,  etc. 
in  response  to  Help  Wanted  ads  until 
direct  request  is  made  for  them.  E&P 
cannot  be  ruponsible  for  their  return. 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS: 
4  times  ®  $1.25  per  line  each  insertion; 
3  times  @  $1.35;  2  @  $1.45;  1  time 
$1.55  per  line.  If  keyed,  add  50e  for  box 
service  and  count  as  1  additional  tine  In 
your  copy.  3  lines  minimum.  Air-mail 
service  on  blind  ads  $1.00  extra. 
MEASUREMENTS  AND  CHARGES: 
E&P  classified  advertising  is  set  in  6-point 
type.  Advertisements  set  completely  in 
6-point  up  to  a  maximum  of  20  lines, 
without  white  space,  display  heads,  etc. 
will  be  billed  at  the  specified  rate  (see 
rate  chart  of  various  numbers  of  inser¬ 
tions)  on  a  line  count  basis.  For  example 
an  advertisement  of  ten  lines  will  be 
billed  at  10  times  the  classified  line 
rate,  etc. 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED:  The  use  of 
rules,  boldface,  cuts,  or  other  decorations 
changes  your  classified  ad  to  ’’classified 
display.”  The  rate  for  Classified  Display 
js  $2.50  per  agate  line— $35  per  column 
)nch  minimum  space. 

DEADLINE  FOR  CLAS$IFIED  AD¬ 
VERTISING,  Tuesday,  5:00  P.M. 
Count  five  average  words  to  the  line.  No 
ebbreviations.  B«  holders’  identitiu  held 
in  strict  confidence.  Replies  mailed  daily. 
Editor  h  Publisher  reserves  the  right  to 
edit  all  copy. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

850  Third  Ave.,  N,  Y..  N.  Y.  10022 
Phene  PLosa  2-70S0 


Newspaper  Presses  and  Conveyors 


IOWA  WEEKLIES  grossing  $25M  to 
$165M.  Duane  C.  Griggs,  c/o  Hopkins 
Real  Estate,  New  I.x>n<lon,  Iowa  52645. 


I'HE  EDWARDS  TRANSFER 
Co.,  Inc. 

1100  Ross  Ave.  -  1315  Ashland  St. 

Dallas,  Texas  76202  Riverside  1-6363 


Mechanical  Equipment  Service 


MIDWEST  WEEKLIES— 3  publisheil 
in  one  plant.  $19,000  down.  Will  pay 
cost  in  12  years.  Please  state  experi¬ 
ence.  Towe  Agency,  472  Fletcher  Pi., 
Winter  Park,  Fla.  32789. 


LARGEST  U.S.  PARTS  INVENTORY 
for  Miehle  17-Copease  Copilith-Rota- 
print.  Marathon  Graphic,  6122  Santa 
Monica,  Hollywood,  Calif.  90038. 


EREXi’nNG,  DISMANTLING 
TRUCKING.  REPAIRING 
AND  PROCESSING 
Serving  the  South  and  S.W.  since  1900 


CHICAGO  SUBURBAN  WEEKLY 
gnissing  $300,000.  (iood  net.  No  press. 
Well  established.  Complete  staff  will 
stay.  Box  1968,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Use  zone  number  to  indicate  location  without  specific  identification 


WEEKLY  TABLOID  —  OFFSET,  in 
Southwest.  I'i  years  old.  Grossed  Us.- 
000  1st  year;  will  top  $25,000  2nd  year. 
No  plant.  2,500  actual  paid  subscriliers. 
Second-class  mail  permit.  A  most  un¬ 
usual  opiKirtunity.  $5,000  will  handle. 
Box  1967,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Newspapers  Wanted 


SMALL  DAILY  WANTED.  Young 
family  man  will  buy  small  daily.  Pre¬ 
fer  Zones  4,  3,  6.  Now  GM  25-M,  7- 
day  daily.  Able — experienced.  Box 
1921,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COLO. 


SUB.STANTIAL  ZONE  2  WEEKLY 
wanted.  Publishers’  Service. 

P.O.  Box  3132,  Greensboro,  N.C.  27401 


QUALIETED  AND  RESPONSIBLE 
Iierson  wants  weekly  or  small  daily. 
Give  reasonable  <letails  first  letter.  Box 
1966,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 


SOUTHE31N  NEWSPAPER  I'AMILY 
with  outstanding  community,  newspa- 
I>er  service  record,  wants  small  south¬ 
eastern  daily  newspaper.  Inquiries  con- 
fiilential.  Box  1972,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 
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Equipment  Mart 

BUY  OR  SELL  NEW  OR  USED  NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT  IN  THIS  BIG  MARKET-PLACE 


HELP  WAJVTEI) 
Circulation 


Offset  Reproduction 

100  OFFSET  COPIES  $1.76;  500  cop- 
ie«  $3.90:  1.000  copies  $6.40.  (Min. 
$5.00).  Free  price  book.  Whitehall,  320 
W.  Adams.  (Chicago,  III. 

Perforator  Tape 

LOWEST  PRICTE  and  beat  quality 
perforator  tapes  in  USA.  $.31  per  roll 
for  S^and  $.95  for  14''  —  all  widths 
%  fob  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Cartons  only. 
Order  now  from : 

PORTAGE  NEWSPAPER  SUPPLY 
44  E.  Exchange  St..  Akron,  Ohio  44308 


Presses  &  Machinery 

1951  HOE  23-9/16" 
COLOR  CONVERTIBLE 

6  Units — Color  Cylinder — 8  Reverses — 
Double  Folder — Balloon  Formers — C-H 
Conveyors — Wood  Reels  &  Pasters — 
AC  Unit  Drives — Trackagre  A  Turn¬ 
tables  —  Sheet  Severing:  Devices  —  all 
accessories. 


Available  Jan,  1,  1966 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42  St..  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 


WILL  SACRIFICE  40.PAGE  HOE  Ro¬ 
tary  Newspaper  Press  No.  770  with 
motor  and  electrical  equipment,  rollers, 
new  blankets,  paper  spindles,  extra 
roller  cores,  tabloid  slitter,  paper  roll 
hoist,  if  moved  at  once  under  $5,000. 
Contact:  J.  D.  McCoy,  Palmetto  Pul>- 
lishing  Co..  Anderson,  S.  C. 

32-P.\GE  HOE  newspaper  press  with 
c-olor  deck.  Quarter-folder.  4  plates 
wide;  22%"  cut-off.  Available  now! 
Easy  to  move  and  install  ...  a  fine 
press  'n  good  condition.  $8,000.  Som¬ 
erset  Press.  Somerville.  N.  J.  201-722- 
3000.  Palmer  Bateman,  Jr. 


GOING  OFFSET  IN  AUGUST.  16-Page 
Standard  2-1  Tubular  Press  with  full 
stereo  including  vacuum-back  casting 
box.  Sta-Hi,  Mat  Roller,  etc.  Terms 
available.  Write  or  phone:  Norman  D. 
Artman.  Key  West  Citizen.  Key  West. 
Fla.  3:{041. 

MILLER  MAJOR  2  color  letterpress  4 
track.  Automatic  feedboani  lift.  Gotxl 
register  and  impression,  all  accesso¬ 
ries.  $6,000.00  loaded  on  truck.  Will 
demonstrate.  Artcraft  Printers,  86  El- 
licott  St..  Buffalo,  N.Y.  14203. 

GOS.S  SUBURBAN  OFFSET  PRE:SS. 
4  units.  and  %  folder.  Complete 
press.  Excellent  condition.  Can  be  seen 
in  operation  until  Oct.  1.  Owner  pur¬ 
chasing  larger  press.  Write  Box  1854, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

HAVE  OUTGRO'WN  our  20-page  Du¬ 
plex  tubular  Press  and  now  offer  it  for 
quick  sale.  Standard  2  to  1,  Serial 
TllO.  Has  complete  stereo  equipment, 
excellent  printing  condition — 16,000  an 
hour— good  rollers  and  blankets;  has 
color.  For  early  sale  will  compromise 
price.  This  press  at  $19,500,  as  is  on 
our  press  floor,  could  be  the  best  tu)>e 
buy  in  the  country.  West  Central  Daily 
Tribune,  Willmar,  Minnesota  56201. 

Service  Engineer  calls  this  (in  his 
written  report)  one  of  the  liest  GOSS 
COMETS  in  the  country.  But  we’ve 
outgrown  it  and  it’s  for  sale.  We're 
realistic  about  the  used  press  market. 
This  one  will  be  sold  for  less  than 
you  might  think.  Available  as  is,  where 
is,  in  October.  Call  or  wr'te:  George 
Sample,  Corry  Journal.  Corry,  Pa. 
16407. 


NO  DOWN  PAYMENT 
Lease  or  sell  4S-p.age  double  w'dth 
Hoe  with  color  deck,  double  folder. 
22%"  cut-off,  prints  well  at  26. COO  iier 
hour.  Now  in  use  but  must  be  move<l 
by  August  1.  Includes  all  stereo  and 
600-gal.  ink  tank.  Write  or  wire  best 
offer  to:  Herb  Chase,  Box  1260.  Santa 
Monica,  Calif.,  or  call  EX  3-0601  col¬ 
lect. 


Presses  &  Machinery 

FINE  USED  PRESSES 


6  unit  SCOTT  press  23 A.  >n  line,  with 
1  full  color  deck.  1  half-color  deck,  re-  ' 
verses,  1  double  folder,  Hurletron  color  I 
register  controls,  Scott  reels,  tensions,  | 
Wood  Electro-tab  pasters. 


8  unit  GOSS  23A.  Arch  Type,  2  dou¬ 
ble  folders,  2  extra  color  cylinders,  2 
reverses,  reels  &  tensions.  Can  be 
divided. 


6  unit  SCOTT,  22%",  steel  cylinders, 
roller  bearings,  2  heavy  duty  folders, 
reels  and  tensions ;  full  stereo  equii>- 
ment.  Can  be  divided. 


5  unit  GOSS  22%.  Arch  Type,  balloon 
formers,  skip  slitter,  extra  color  cyl¬ 
inder.  2  reverses,  reels  &  tensions. 


4  unit  GOSS  21%.  Arch  Type.  2  dou¬ 
ble  folders,  balloon  former,  extra  color  ^ 
cylinder,  reverse,  reels  &  tensions;  | 
Pony  Autoplate. 


2  unit  Duplex  Metropolitan  press.  22%, 
double  folder,  2  extra  color  cylinders, 
end  feed. 


24  pg.  Duplex  Tubular.  2/1,  with  com¬ 
plete  stereo  equipment. 


16  pg.  Duplex  Tubular. 


3  pg.  top  deck  for  Duplex  Tubular. 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42  St..  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 


ALL  MODEXS 
Linotypes — Intertypes — Ludlows 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTA’nVBlS  j 
136  Church  Street,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10007  | 


12-PAGE  VANGUARD,  good  condition. 
•May  be  seen  in  ot>eration.  Being  re¬ 
placed  by  larger  press.  $20,000.  Herald 
Newspai>ers.  Gary.  Ind. 

COLE  FOLDERS 
%.  comb,  can  GLUE,  FOLD. 
'TRIM  product  in  one  oiteration,  24.- 
OCO  copies  per  hour — accurate.  Adapt¬ 
able  to  all  rotary  presses.  Okla.  City 
M.ach.  Wks.  Inc.,  1637  W.  Main.  Okla. 
City,  Okla.  73104.  (AC  405)  CE  6-8841. 


GOING  INTO 

NEWSPAPER  BUSINESS? 


Then,  you  must  have  machinery  and  , 
equipment  suitable  for  the  daily  po¬ 
tential  circulation  and  advertising.  We 
have  a  complete  plant  ready  to  go  in 
excellent  condition,  on  immediate  notice* 
which  can  be  in  your  selected  position 
anywhere  in  the  United  States  in  a 
matter  of  weeks.  Plant  capable  of  a 
daily  newspaper  of  approximately  75.- 
000  circulation.  No  brokers,  please. 
Price  will  be  discussed  with  interested 
sulistantial  buyers.  Reply  to  Box  1366, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

24-PAGE  DtTPLEX  TUBULAR  PRESS 
2  to  1  folder.  Serial  SrT-157.  22% " 
cut  off.  Set  up  for  9-col.  33"  paper,  ; 
ma.ximum  .35".  Could  go  .30"  diameter 
to  40".  Press  motor  35  HP.  220  AC.  i 
60-cycle.  3-phase.  Inch  motor  5HP.  i 
220  .AC.  60-cycle,  3-pha.se.  1000-lb.  I 
Sprague  roll  hoist.  Available  now  $30,- 
000.00.  As  is — where  is.  Our  Plant — 
Contact  James  Graham.  Ithaca  Jour-  i 
nal,  Ithaca,  New  York.  Phone  607-  | 
272-2321.  I 

(1)  HARRIS  AUTOMATIC  Printing  j 
Press.  Serial  No.  163-GT.  Contact; 
Hogan’s  Transfer  &  Storage  Co.,  1122 
So.  Davis  Ave..  Elkins.  West  Virginia  ' 
26241.  Ph;  (AC  304)  636-0616. 


Presses  &  Machinery 

FOR  SALE  due  to  death  of  owner. 
Complete  shop — going  business — 619  W. 
Mermod  St..  Carlsbad,  New  Mexico 
88220.  L.P.,  Heidelberg  platen  10  X  15. 
Offset  Heidelberg  15%  X  22%:  David¬ 
son:  Intertnie.  Bindery  equipment. 

Robertson  325  camera,  plate-making; 
miscellaneous — other  equipment. 

FOR  SALE 

Three  units  Goss  high  speed  low  con¬ 
struction  end  feed  press.  Up  to  24 
pages  straight  run.  48  pages  collect. 
Double  64-page  folder — 23A  cutoff  (9 
col.)  68-72"  max.  roll.  Angle  bar  and 
web  detector  on  every  unit.  Four  new 
form  rollers.  One  Cline  100  h.p.  motor. 
EHectric  eye  control  board  for  100  h.p. 
motor.  Contact  Jack  Kenner.  Mechani¬ 
cal  Superintendent.  The  Lima  News, 
Lima,  Ohio. 

1955-1959 

GOSS  UNIVERSAL  223/4" 

8  Units — 2  Color  Cylinders — 9  Reverses 
— Balloon  Former — Skip  Slitter — End 
Roll  Stands — Power  Hoists — Rewinder 
— 2  AC  Drives — Wood  Pony  Autoplate. 

Available  Sept  I,  1965 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42  St..  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 

DUPLEX  STANDARD  TUBULAR 
16-page,  2  to  1  model,  40  H.P.  AC 
drive,  stereo,  sta-hi,  mat  roller. 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

''New.spaper  Equii>ment  Dealers" 
11426  Penrose  St.,  Sun  Valley,  Calif. 

Stereotype  Equipment  For  Sale 

CURVED  PLATE  ROUTER  factory 
enclosed  22%"  cut-off,  excellent  condi¬ 
tion  ;  also  chipping  blocks.  George  C. 
Oxford,  Box  903,  Boise.  Idaho  83701. 


CIRCULATION  JUNIOR  EXECUTIVE 

A  top  midwestern  morning  daily  has  an 
outstanding  opportunity  in  its  Circula¬ 
tion  Department  for  2  young  men,  with 
some  experience  in  metropolitan  circu¬ 
lation  activity,  who  are  interested  in 
advancing  their  careers  in  circulation  by 
assuming  junior  executive  resiionsibili- 
ties  with  us  and  demonstrating  their 
ability  to  produce  circulation  .ncreaaes. 

The  men  we  are  looking  for  should  be 
lietween  30  and  40  years  of  age;  with  a 
minimum  of  a  high  school  education, 
some  college  preferred.  We  are  an 
aggressive,  growing  paper  determined 
to  achieve  further  growth.  Write 
1940,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


CIRCULATOR  capable  of  ihinking, 
planning  and  actually  working  alone 
on  stimulating  circulation  of  small  5- 
day  daily  in  area  with  upcoming  fu¬ 
ture.  Old  hard-line  rural  influence 
fading.  Pay  around  $90-$100  plui 
travel,  bonus.  Iienefits.  Healthful  cli¬ 
mate,  outdoor  recreation.  No  calls; 
send  pix,  details  to  Publisher.  Mont¬ 
rose  (Colo.)  Daily  Press. 


Stereo  Furnace 
Electric  Heat  Controls 
8-Ton  Oblong,  Hood 
Pony  Autoplate,  223/^" 
Vacuum  back.  Pump 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.  INC. 

420  Lexington  Ave.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10017 


Wanted  to  Buy 

PREMIER  ROTARY  SHAVER.  Submit 
details  and  asking  price  to  SOUTH¬ 
WEST  MAGAZINE  CO..  1189  108th 
St..  Grand  Prairie,  Tex.  75050. 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
STEREO  EQUIPMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42  St.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10017  OX  7-4590 


CUTLER-HAMMER  HEAVY  DUTY  8 
wire  Conveyor  and/or  component  units 
and  parts. 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

"Newspaiter  Press  Erectors” 

11426  Penrose  St.,  Sun  Valley,  Calif. 


HELP  W.ANTEI) 

Academic 

MIDWESTERN  UNIVERSITY  has  fall 
opening  for  young  newsman  to  act  as 
graduate  assistant  in  newsroom  of  col¬ 
lege  daily,  while  working  on  master's 
degree  in  English,  history,  or  other 
area.  1-3  years’  experience  in  editing 
and/or  reporting,  plus  bachelor’s  de¬ 
gree  in  journalism  desired.  Elqual  op¬ 
portunity  employer.  Write  Box  1935, 
Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


SU’BSCRII’TION  Fulfillment  Manager 
to  sui>ervise  employees — improve  work 
flow — maintain  BPA.  records.  Business 
publisher  of  5  monthlies :  Sfieed-A-Mat 
e<iui|>ment.  Philadelphia-bas^.  Growth 
opiK>rtunity.  Profit-sharing  retirement. 
Call  collect  215-IA)  4-0336. 

Classified  Advertising 

CLASSIFIED  SALESMAN-MANAGER 
for  19,000  circulation  daily.  Wide  ter¬ 
ritory,  university  city,  growing — car¬ 
rying  1.3  to  1.5  million  lines  classified 
annually.  Write  all  details,  experience, 
salary  requirement,  references.  Athens 
(Ohio)  Messenger. 

KBTY  SALES  POSITION  OPEN  on  the 
Classified  staff  of  the  Worcester 
(Mass.)  Telegram  &  Gazette.  Inter¬ 
ested  in  man  with  two  to  five  years’ 
sales  experience  (preferably  from 
smaller  New  England  newspaiter)  who 
is  ready  to  move  up  to  a  larger  daily. 
Opportunity  unlimited  in  strong  Clas¬ 
sified  market.  For  personal  interview, 
write,  listing  references  and  a  resume 
of  background  and  experience  to  Fran¬ 
cis  X.  Collins,  Classified  Advertising 
Manager,  Worcester  Telegram  &  Ga¬ 
zette.  20  Franklin  St..  Worcester, 
Mass.  01601. 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER 
I  Bright  young  classified  salesman  who 
wants  to  become  classified  managw 
for  a  weekly  group.  Dynamic  organi¬ 
zation  offers  real  future.  Salary  open. 
Zone  2.  Complete  resume,  salary  re 
quirements  to  Box  1932,  Editor  « 
Publisher.  _ _ 

SALEISMAN— OpiKH-tunity  in  Area  S 
for  exiierienced  man.  100,000  plus 
combination  paiiers.  Must  Ite  strong  on 
sales  anil  layout  and  capable  of  as¬ 
suming  resi)onsibility  leading  to  ae 
I  sistant  manager.  Prefer  man  with 
college  training.  Rapidly  expanding 
.  market-  ideal  living  and  working  con- 
'  ditions-  good  salary  and  lionus  plan. 

.  Confidential.  Box  1984,  Eilitor  &  Pub- 
i  lisher. 

Display  Advertising 

EXPERIENCED  ADVERTISING  MAN 
who  has  imaginative  and  compelling 
layout  ability  to  augment  stnff  of  six. 
Seasoning  is  essential  and  proved  abil¬ 
ity  will  determine  salary.  Modern,  air- 
conditioned  offices  and  combined  paits- 
up  and  hot  type  processes  utilized.  Gen¬ 
erous  insurance  program  and  ideal  en¬ 
vironment  for  family  man  who  seeks 
clean  and  thriving  college  communiW 
in  association  with  prize-winning  y 
day  newspaper.  Furnish  complete  quali¬ 
fications  and  references  with  tear  she^ 
of  original  layout  work.  Fred  Koehl. 
Gen.  Mgr.,  The  Ashland  (Ohio)  Titnee- 
Gazette. 

AD  MAN  NOW,  (Jeneral  Manager 
later!  Ohio.  Start  at  $125  a  week  pin* 
car.  Be  backed  by  modern  plant,  aggre^ 
sive  management.  Full  resume  and  work 
samples  in  first  letter.  Box  1947,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 
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Help  Wsnted 

READ  THESE  COLUMNS  FOR  THE  BEST  JOB  OPENINGS  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  INDUSTRY 


.  IHsplar  Advertising  I 

1(S)  RB>.10NAL  SALES  MANAGERS  ' 

for  new  division  of  30-year-old  million 

t  company.  Background  in  .advertising  i 

helpful.  Income  well  above  average. 
C^imr  iiosition  only.  Air-Mail:  Ran- 
I  dell.  P.G.  Box  2029,  Tuscaloosa,  Ala. 


»  Areressive  ADVERTISING  SOLICITOR 
n^ed  by  expanding  midwestern 
group.  Imagination,  initiative  and  per- 
severence  required.  Excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  iidvancement  if  results  pro¬ 
duced.  Good  working  conditions  in  all 
i  modern  plants.  Contact  A.  V.  Lund, 
I  Shaw  Newspapers.  Dixon,  Illinois, 
^  61021.  _ 

ADMAN,  newspaper  background.  Pref¬ 
erably  in  40’s.  Sell  PR  program  to 
banks,  savings  institutions,  manufac¬ 
turers,  etc.  Average  $200-400  weekly. 
Write  now.  Choice  territories  still 
open.  TRAVEUdATS.  Box  28EP7, 
Prairie  du  Chien,  Wis.  53821. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER.  New  ; 

England  daily  needs  experienced  man 
,  to  direct  staff.  Imaginative  yet  with  I 
j  practical  follow-through.  Good  salary,  1 
I  fringe  lienefits.  Fine  place  to  live,  ' 
’  raise  family.  Write  full  particulars.  I 
i  Box  1924,  Eklitor  &  Publisher.  I 


SAN  FRANCTSCO  AREA  GROUP  of  | 
papers  offers  outstanding  opportunity  j 
for  creativity,  excellent  salary  and  | 
advancement  to  an  experienced  dis-  , 
play  salesman  who  knows  layout,  copy  i 
and  servicing  of  accounts.  Airmail  re-  i 
sume,  references  and  expected  salary.  ■ 
Box  1928,  Elditor  &  Publisher.  . 


GOOD  POSITION  FOR  AD  MAN  or  | 
news  editor.  $125  week  to  right  iwrson.  i 
Observer,  P.O.  Box  1027,  Kimball,  | 
Nebr. 


Editorial 


YOUNG  WRITER  with  wit,  imagina¬ 
tion  and  style  to  concentrate  on  off¬ 
beat  features  for  aggressive  30,000 
daily  in  prosperous  mountain  area. 
Limited  experience  or  college  writing 
could  qualify.  Send  three  samples  of 
your  best  feature  work  to  Box  1848, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


GENERAL  REPORTER  on  6500  after¬ 
noon  daily  in  12,000  impulation  college 
town.  This  is  an  excellent  opportunity 
for  an  aggressive  personable  young 
man.  Definite  opportunity  for  advance¬ 
ment  if  you  can  prove  ability.  W.  W. 
Keith,  Winfield  Courier.  Winfield.  Kan¬ 
sas  67156. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  afternoon  daily 
in  college  town.  Must  be  able  to  direct 
and  manage  a  5  person  staff.  Experi¬ 
ence  preferrecl.  but  young  man  on  way 
up  will  be  considered.  El&P  Zone  7. 
Box  1865,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


Editorial 


MAGAZINE 

Reporter-photographer  for  in¬ 
dependent  local  monthly  maga¬ 
zine  of  general  circulation  spe¬ 
cializing  in  features  and  ‘‘in 
depth"  reporting  of  city-county 
affairs  in  medium-size,  cosmo- 
tx>litan  university  town.  Good 
writing  style,  degree  and  some 
experience  required.  Challeng¬ 
ing  job  with  fairly  long  hours. 
Few  fringe  benefits,  but  good 
salary,  satisfying  work  and  op¬ 
portunity  for  advancement  in 
rapidly  growing  firm.  The 
Kalamazoo  Magazine,  312  Park 
Building,  Kalamazoo,  Michigan 
49006. 


GENERAL  REPORTER  NEEDED  by  I 
expanding  midwestern  group.  Much  ex¬ 
perience  not  necessary  if  desire  is  great  j 
enough.  Good  working  conditions  in  i 
all  modem  plants.  Contact  A.  V.  Lund,  | 
Shaw  Newspapers,  Dixon,  Illinois,  | 
61021.  I 


SPORTS  REPORTER  50,000  daily  in 
New  York  metropolitan  area.  37'^ 
hour  week,  night  work.  Box  1920,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS — general  assignment  reporter, 
preferably  married.  Photo,  darkroom 
experience.  5-day  morning  tab.  Pub¬ 
lisher.  Northern  Wyoming  DAILY 
NEWS.  Worland,  Wyo.  82401. 


DEISK  MAN  for  Chart  Area  2,  com¬ 
petent  to  handle  wire,  local  copy. 
Growing  7-day  newspaper.  E’ine  work-  ; 
ing  conditions  with  alert  staff.  Good  , 
salary  for  experienced  man.  Write  Box 
1934.  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR  for  Ohio  weekly  who  wants  t 
to  bo  his  own  boss.  Backed  by  modern  . 
plant,  no  l>ack  shop  worries,  $100  plus 
car  expense.  E\ill  resume  and  samples 
in  first  letter.  Box  1927,  Eiditor  & 
Publisher. 


EDITOR-WRITER  with  integrity  for 
NYC  trade  newspaper  with  integrity. 
Handle  production,  etc.  Resume  with 
salaries  received  and  wanted.  Box 
1958,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


NEWS  EDITOR 

with  know-how.  ideas,  imagination,  to  I 
make  the  most  of  local  news,  fea-  I 
tures,  pictures.  Small  Zone  5  daily, 
newly  equipped  in  new  building,  seeks 
man  with  some  exiierience  in  handling  i 
staff  who  is  ready  for  top  spot.  Tell 
all  first  letter.  Bo.\  1965,  Editor  &  ; 
Publisher. 
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ASSISTANT  AREA  NEWS  EDITOR 
ne^ed  mid-August  by  ,70.000  m'dwest 
daily.  Will  be  #2  man  on  full-time 
area  staff  of  8.  Excellent  opportunity 
for  young  man  on  the  way  up.  Box 
1908,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  PAGE  STAFFER  for  ' 
large  midwestern  morning,  evening,  1 
Sunday  combination.  Five  or  more  I 
years’  daily  reporting  experience  pre-  | 
ferred.  Good  opportunity  for  your  news-  ‘ 
paperman  with  scholarly  interests, 
skilled  writing  ability,  mature  judge¬ 
ment.  who  wants  to  write  eclitorials  and  ! 
interpretive  articles  and  handle  edi-  ' 
torial  page  copy.  Box  1910.  Eklitor  &  ' 
Publisher. 


SUNDAY  EDITOR 

A  large,  long-established  metropolitan  ' 
daily  and  Sunday  offers  excellent  op-  | 
portunity  to  the  right  man.  He  will 
Mve  complete  charge  of  a  well  round- 
®®  Sunday  package  published  in  a  new 
modern  plant.  The  man  we're  seeking 
must  be  imaginative,  creative  and, 
above  all,  possess  the  necessary  back¬ 
ground  to  direct  all  phases  of  the  op¬ 
eration,  including  a  product  improve¬ 
ment  program.  Assignment  can  he  both 
challenging  and  rewarding.  Send  com- 
resume  in  confidence  to  Box 
1898,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSMAN — experienced,  young,  wire 
editor-reporter :  camera  experience 

helpful.  Five-day  morning  pai)er.  Good 
salary,  fringes — chance  to  advance. 
Daily  Journal,  Devils  Lake,  North  Da¬ 
kota  58.7(}1. 


OUTSTANDING  REPORTERl,  at  least 
4  years’  experience— willing  to  work, 
able  to  write — for  prize-winning  140,- 
000  afternoon  daily.  Zone  2.  Send  re¬ 
sume  including  pay  history.  Include 
clippings.  Box  1929,  Eklitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


REPORTER  (young  man  or  woman). 
Prefer  J-Degree.  'Tremendous  opi>or- 
tunity  on  fast-growing,  prize-winning 
17,356  ABC  twice  weekly  tabloid  in 
liooming  North  Jersey  suburbs.  Ekli- 
torial  integrity:  high  standards;  met- 
roix)!itan  type  editing.  Here’s  the  spot 
for  a  sharp  young  reporter  to  utilize 
his  talents  to  the  best  advantage.  Man¬ 
aging  Ed.,  Suburban  Trends.  River- 
dale.  New  Jersey  07457.  (AC  201) 
83.5-4100. 


TOP  EDITORIAL  SPOT  on  chain  of 
fast-growing  suburban  weeklies  in 
midwest.  Excellent  opportunity,  good 
pay,  profit-sharing,  for  experienced 
newsman,  25-38  years  old.  .Send  re- 
.sume  including  present  salary.  Box 
1954,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 
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Editorial 

REPORTERS  with  2  to  3  years’  expe¬ 
rience  for  staff  openings  on  progres¬ 
sive.  growing  prize-winning  daily  in 
Western  Pennsylvania.  Send  full  in¬ 
formation.  references  to:  Managing 
Editor,  Beaver  County  Times.  Box  400, 
Beaver,  Pa.  15009. 


SPORTS  MAN  with  couple  years  of 
experience  in  reporting  and  desk  work. 
Excellent  opportunity  for  young  man 
who  is  trying  to  establish  for  himself 
a  career  as  a  professional  sports 
writer.  Write:  Personnel  Dept.,  Jour¬ 
nal  and  Sentinel,  Winston-Salem.  N.C. 
27102. 


MANAGING  or  ASSOCIA'TE  EDITOR 
wanted  by  national  graphic  arts  trade 
magazine  (Chicago).  Should  know  how 
to  write,  copyreading,  proofreading, 
ordering  engravings,  page  layout  and 
makeup,  and  general  magazine  pro¬ 
duction.  Opportunity  for  advancement. 
Good  salary  to  start.'  Write  Box  1925, 
Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


WOMAN’S  EDITOR,  imaginative,  can 
teach  her  layout,  headwriting,  if  she 
can  prorluce  enterprise  copy  for  aright, 
newsy,  not  ’’society”  type  pages.  If 
Zone  4  or  Tenn.,  or  N.  C.,  write  Edi¬ 
tor,  Daily  Times,  Gainesville,  Ga. 
30501. 


WRITER — Top-level  speech  writer  for 
blue-ribl)on  New  York  corporation. 
Current  business,  economic  and  social 
topics.  Knowledge  of  economics  highly 
desirable.  Background  in  newspaiier 
work  or  teaching  preferred.  Salary 
open.  Send  resume  and  samples  of 
work  to  Box  1955,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


TECHNICAL  WRITER  to  research, 
write.  e<lit  and  coordinate  production 
of  technical  and  scientific  materials 
for  a  graphic  arts  foundation.  Job  ex- 
I«rience  in  technical  writing  or  .scien¬ 
tific  journalism  with  fundamental 
knowledge  of  graphic  arts  preferred. 
Will  consider  less  experienced  candi¬ 
dates  displaying  good  communications 
facilities  and  ability  to  learn  a  tech¬ 
nical  field  fast.  Salary:  $8-11,000.  de¬ 
pending  on  background  and  experi¬ 
ence.  Write  Bo.x  1950,  Eklitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  liefore  July  1. 


YOUNG  MAN  OR  WOMAN  needed  by 
Northeast  Indiana  daily  for  general 
news,  feature  writing.  Alertness, 
imagination,  writing  skill  necessary. 
Fast-growing  area — good  newspaper — 
top-notch  staff.  Attractive  pay,  work¬ 
ing  conditions.  .Send  resume  to  Box 
1963,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CHALLENGE  AVAILABLE  young 
woman  journalist  seeking  grassroots 
experience.  Opening  August  1  for  edi¬ 
tor  gcKxl  community  weekly.  Prefer 
small  town  midwest  background,  com¬ 
munity  service  concern,  ability  to  han¬ 
dle  all  types  news.  No  shop  iiroblems. 
Write  fully  experience,  salary  exiiected, 
references.  Graphic  Printing  Co., 
Portland,  Indiana,  47.371, 


COPYREADER  with  some  ex|>erience 
on  telegrni>h  desk  sought  by  New 
England  p.m.  daily.  Must  have  college 
degree:  have  done  some  reporting. 
Write  details  to  Box  1970,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


DIRECT  NEW.S  COVE,’RAGB  for  the 
weekly  newspaiier  that  won  first  in 
Illinois  for  general  excellence  last  year. 
You’ll  work  in  a  mtxlern  branch  office 
for  the  top  newsiiaiier  in  our  6-pa|)er 
chain  of  54,000  circ.  in  Chicago’s 
northern  suburbs:  you’ll  cover  the 
major  news  of  a  dynamic  village  -  - 
write  etiitorials  and  help  us  build 
better  newspaiiers  and  a  Iietter  com¬ 
munity.  We’re  growing  and  we  want 
you  to  grow  with  us.  David  Roe, 
Hollister  Newspapers,  Wilmette.  Ill. 
60091. 


COPY  READER 

Experienced  newspaper  copyreader. 
Prefer  college  graduate  with  good 
knowletige  of  grammer  and  current 
affairs.  Salary  dependent  on  experi¬ 
ence.  Write  Personnel  Office.  St.  Paul 
Dispatch-Pioneer  Press,  St.  Paul,  Min¬ 
nesota,  55101. 


Editorial 


IMMEDIATE 

OPENINGS 

Drake  Associates.  Inc.  Is  one  of  the 
nation's  oldest  and  most  respected 
professional  and  executive  place¬ 
ment  services.  We  are  pleased  to 
announce  the  formation  of  a  division 
especially  devoted  to  the  needs  of 
petsonnel  in  the  publishing  field. 
Drake's  confidential  and  dignified 
service  provides  the  applicant  with 
nationwide  representation.  Here  are 
a  few  of  the  many  positions  now 
available: 

TECHNICAL  EDITOR  - $10,800 

2  yrs.  tech,  editing  exp.  Degreed. 
COMMUNICATION  REP.  .$  8.000 
Industrial  or  newspaper  exp. 

TECH.  WRITER  . $10,000 

Electronic  background  plus  tech, 
writer  exp. 

PUILICATIONS  MGR.  ...$10,000 

Newspaper  and/or  ind’l.  publica¬ 
tions  e»p.  Degreed. 

MANAGING  EDITOR  - $14,000 

Prepare  tech,  promotional  materials 
to  client  companies. 

For  full  information  on  these  or 
other  positions,  in  absolute  con¬ 
fidence  and  without  obligation, 
contact: 

CAL  R.  FISK 

DRAKE  ASSOCIATES.  INC. 

29  E.  Madison  Bldg., 
Chicago,  Illinois  60M2 
Financial  5-8700 


;  COLLEGE  TOWN  DAILY  -  13,000  — 
1  neerla  young  city  hall  reixirtcr.  E.xcel- 
lent  community,  fringe  lienefits;  salary 
■  negotiable.  Write:  W.  E.  McKinney, 
Times,  Marietta.  Ohio,  45730. 


COME! 

TELL  OUR  SC-IENCE  STORY 
I  Purdue  University  nee<ls  exiierienceil 
I  science  writer  jus  adslition  to  news  staff 
I  to  keep  worbl  ui)-to-<late  on  science 
'  and  s-ngineering  from  one  of  world’s 
I  leading  technological  schools.  Age  not 
!  a  factor.  Immediate,  isermaiient  posi- 
:  tion.  Write:  University  News  Service, 

I  Punlue  University,  Lafayette,  Indiana 
j  47907.  _ 

'  EDITOR  for  small  Sunday  paiier  with 
,  large  iiotential.  Needed:  imaginative 
I  work-horse.  No  drones  neesl  apply.  Box 
;  2004,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXCELLENT  OPPORTUNITY  for  two 
deslicated  newsmen.  Immesliate  open- 
’  ings  for  a  journeyman  reiairter,  pre¬ 
ferably  with  copy  desk  exjjerience;  and 
.  a  young  reixirter  with  limited  exsieri- 
I  ence.  Applicants  must  lie  i>ersonable. 

'  talented  and  willing  to  meet  high 
'  standards  in  e.xchange  for  high  pay 
(.i-year  scale  $171.25).  .\pi>ly  in  iletail 
to:  Managing  Eilitor.  Stockton  Record. 
P.O.  Box  900,  Stockton.  C.nlif.  95201. 


HXI’KllIE-NCED  m  slXfkiSS  HEI’OHTER 

Immesliate  opening  for  a  fully  qualifiwl 
;  professional.  Must  lie  knowleslgeable  in 
I  Imth  theoretical  and  practical  eco¬ 
nomics.  have  a  gosxl  working  knowl- 
I  esige  of  real  estate  transactions,  se- 
j  curity  markets,  retailing  and  corporate 
finance.  Must  have  the  ability  to  work 
I  closely  with  all  levels  of  the  business 
j  community. 

Successful  applicant  must  be  a  work- 
I  ing  reixirter  .  .  .  no  arm  chair  esiitors 
ne^  apply.  The  position  is  one  of 
great  importance  on  a  Zone  5  after¬ 
noon  daily  of  approximately  35,000 
circulation  and  a  qualified  man  will  be 
(laid  accordingly. 

Plea-se  provide  complete  resume  and 
salary  requirements  in  first  letter.  All 
replies  held  in  strict  confidence. 

1  Bo.x  1979,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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Editttrinl 


HEU*  WANTED 

Editorial 


HELP  WANTED 

Operators-Machinists 


IIEI.P  wamt:u 


NEWSPAPER 
SPORTS  WRITER 

Modesto,  California 

Immediate  o  p  e  n  i  n  r  on 
sports  staff  of  The  Modesto 
Bee.  Permanent  position. 
Must  have  minimum  of  two 
years  exi>erience  on  a  daily 
newspaper.  Excellent  em¬ 
ployee  benefits,  workinp 
conditions.  Apply  in  person 
or  send  detailed  resume  to: 

Personnel  Department 
McClatchy  Newspapers 
2  I  st  &  "Q"  Streets 
Sacramento,  Calif.  95804 


K.NTIU  SIA.STIC  CKXKIUI.  NKWSM.VX 
to  train  for  the  manatrinK  editorship 
of  an  S.0iK)  eveninx  daily.  Allen 
.Strunk,  McfVx>k  Daily  Gazette.  Mc¬ 
Cook.  Nt'hraska. 


EXPERIENCED  (XtPY  READER  — 
Fast,  accurate  an<l  hriKht  on  heads, 
for  trrowinK  morning  pa|)er  in  Chart 
Area  2.  (Jootl  pay— lilieral  frinRe  iiene- 
ftts.  Box  1990,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HDCPERIENCED  NEWSMAN,  prefer¬ 
ably  30  to  50  years  of  ane,  for  cover- 
init  City  Council,  court  house  and  top 
news  beat.  Rejii  oi>i>ortunity  to  ad¬ 
vance.  tkdleKe  town,  new  buildinK. 
Write  full  resume  to  William  Tucker.  I 
Editor,  The  Daily  Star-Journal,  War- 
rensburK.  Missouri  64093. 


ELXPERIENCED  SPORTS  WRITER  — 
West  Texas  daily  seeks  sports  writer 
who  also  can  work  sports  desk  for 
spot  on  3-man  staff.  E'xcellent  workinK 
conditions  and  ttood  pay  for  reiiorter 
with  solid  sports  ItackRround.  Cxmtact: 
Naaman  Nickell,  Sports  Editor,  The 
Odessa  American,  Odessa,  Tex. 


MANAGING  EDITOR 
For  larRe  circulation  monthly  maRazine  | 
publishetl  by  national  association  head-  ' 
quartered  in  Dayton,  Ohio.  Ebccellent 
opportunity  for  exi>erienced  man  in 
magazine  layout  and  copy.  Industrial 
editors  with  management  background 
or  public  relations  considered.  Fine 
chance  to  grow.  Replies  confidential. 
Box  1989,  ^itor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSMAN  capable  of  advancing  to 
head  staff  of  6,300  circulation  midwest 
daily.  Excellent  opportunity  for  man 
well-base<l  in  general  news  work  on 
small  daily  to  step  up  to  more  re¬ 
sponsible  iKwition  and  assume  leader¬ 
ship  place  in  i>roRre8sive  community  of 
lO.lKK).  Write  Box  1980,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


I  NIGHT  SPORTS  REPORTER 
I  Zone  2,  p.m.  daily. 

1  Box  1977,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ON  E'IRE  Assistant  City  Editor  who 
can't  move  up,  60-M  p.m.  daily.  Zone 
3,  wants  you.  Excellent  deal.  Box  1974, 
Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  I:DIT0R  7.M  daily.  Zone  5. 
Must  lie  young,  energetic.  Salary  d^ 
l>ends  upon  exi>erience.  Box  1995,  Ekli- 
tor  &  Publisher. 


THIS  DAILY  in  pleasant  resort  area — 
which  has  receivesl  22  state  and  na- 
I  tional  awards  in  two  years—  now  needs 
I  combination  sports  ^itor  and  area 
j  news  e<litor  who  can  keep  the  pace. 

'  Liberal  fringe  l)enefits.  Capable  l>e- 
1  ginner  could  handle.  Paul  Stanfielil, 

!  Silencer  (Iowa)  Reporter. 

I  Frfie  Lance 

I  EDITORIAL  WRITER,  conservative. 

I  Comments  of  apiieal  to  readers  in  all 
states.  Ideal  for  retirecl.  Send  sample. 

'  IJox  1956,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHERS  NEEDED  for  var¬ 
ied  assignments  in  Chart  Area  6  by 
Missouri  Pacific  Railroad,  Risim  1012. 
Missouri  Pacific  Bldg..  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
63103. 

Miscellaneous 

JOB  OPPORTUNITIES  on  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  newspapers.  E'or  application 
write  P.N.P.A.,  2717  N.  Front  St.. 
Harrisburg.  Pa.  17110. 

Operators-Machinists 

1  MACHINIST,  night  situation.  37U. 
hour  week  —  $147.00.  Air-conditioned 
plant,  14  Linotypes.  1  Elektron.  TTS 
experienced  desired.  Excellent  bene- 
I  fits.  Contact:  William  Seiferling,  The 
Home  News.  123  How  Lane,  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J.,  or  phone  (AC  201) 
545-4000. 


MACHINIST-OPERATOR  for  daily 
newspaper  in  Mid-Atlantic  area.  Inter¬ 
type  with  TTS.  $135  per  week,  SlVi 
hours.  Company  benefits.  Lobster  shift. 
I  Full  details  with  first  letter.  Write 
I  Box  1795.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR-REPORTER  for 
weekly  group.  New  Jersey,  starting  at 
$130  weekly  plus  car  allowance.  Box 
2003,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MODERN  UVING  PAGE  miTOR— 
This  could  be  the  chance  you've  been 
waiting  for.  Our  Modern  Living  Page 
Editor  is  leaving  us  in  October  after 
more  than  20  years  service.  We  are 
looking  for  an  industrious  and  knowl¬ 
edgeable  person  who  likes  iieople  and 
has  the  ability  to  put  out  two  lively 
Family  Pages  daily,  to  take  her  place. 
This  is  a  challenging  position  that 
gives  you  an  opportunity  to  work  with 
a  capable  staff,  in  a  modern  and  pro¬ 
gressive  evening  newspaper.  It  offers 
you  a  good  future,  with  exceptional 
employee  benefits.  Area  1  and  2  ap¬ 
plicants  preferred.  If  you  think  you 
can  qualify,  then  send  full  details 
along  with  a  recent  photo  to:  Person¬ 
nel  Manager,  Herald,  New  Britain, 
Conn.,  06050. 


NEiro  IMMEDIATELY  YOUNG  MAN 
familiar  with  desk,  features,  general 
assignment  work  for  newsroom  of  fast¬ 
growing  paper  in  growing  New  Hami>- 
shire  city.  Must  have  proven  experience 
in  all  phases  of  news  work.  Oppor¬ 
tunity  to  advance  is  unlimited  to  right 
man.  We  have  pension  and  insurance 
programs  and  live  staff.  Good  working 
conditions.  Write:  F.  H.  Dobens,  Edi¬ 
tor  of  Nashua  (N.H. )  Telegraph. 
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TTS  PUNCHE31,  376  lines  minimum. 
Night  situation,  hour  week  — 

$147.00.  Air-conditioned  plant.  Ebccel- 
lent  benefits.  Tel :  William  Seiferling, 
(AC  201)  646-4000,  or  write:  The 

Home  News.  123  How  Lane,  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J. 


LINOTYPE  MACHINIST,  New  Jer¬ 
sey.  Six  hot  machines,  including  1 
Elektron.  Book  printer  with  good 
working  conditions  and  good  fringe 
benefits.  Open  shop.  Box  1948,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


LINO  OPEIRATOR  experienced  on 
mixer  and  model  eight.  Start  immedi¬ 
ately.  E'amily  man  preferred.  Liberal 
insurance  benefits.  Non-union  shop. 
^11  references  first,  or  telephone  if 
in  Ohio  area.  Journeyman  wage  to 
start  if  qualified.  EVed  Koehl,  Gen. 
Manager,  Ashland  (Ohio)  Times-Ga- 
zette. 


LINOTYPE  MACHINIST,  experienced, 
wanted  in  Northern  New  England.  6 
Machines  (2  TTs).  Good  Iwnefits — 
good  recreatipnal  area.  Box  1944,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


WANTED  :  OPEHIATOB  -  PRINTER. 
Ludlows,  hot  metal  paste-up.  All  mod¬ 
ern  composing  room.  G-4-4's.  Days 
$3.06;  nights  $3.16.  Write  full  resume. 
Leo  J.  Carle,  Mechanical  Supt.,  Chron¬ 
icle-Telegram,  Elyria,  Ohio  44035. 


:  EXPERIENCED  OPERATOR  to  moni- 
'  tor  3  TTS  machines,  occasionally  help  I 
!  in  ad  alley.  Writs  full  details  to:  Bing  ! 
^  Bogan,  Galion  (Ohio)  Inquirer,  j 

I  KXl'KRIKNCEI)  MACUINIST-OI’KRATOU  ! 
to  maintain  8  Intertypes  and  TTS  equip-  j 
ment.  Progressive  Ohio  daily,  modern  j 
plant  air  conditioned,  new  equipment, 
finest  working  conditions.  Open  shop, 
excellent  community,  good  salary,  hos¬ 
pitalization.  life  insurance,  pension  ! 
plan,  other  benefits.  Permanent  with  j 
future.  Give  full  information  first 
letter.  D.  F.  Daubel.  The  News-  | 
Messenger,  E'remont,  Ohio.  ' 

I  Pressmen 

■  EXPERIENCED  PRESS  ROOM  werk- 
I  ing  foreman  or  supervisor.  Goss  32- 
page  deck  press  with  color  hump.  Good. 

I  basic  press-room  "know-how”  requiretl 
1  as  well  as  ability  to  efficiently  admin¬ 
ister  crew.  Must  understand  the  imi>or-  , 
tance  of  setting  up  good  working  sche<l-  j 
ules.  keeping  necessary  records  and  ■ 
i  cleanliness.  "This  is  an  AM  7-day  paper,  j 
!  so  much  responsibility  rests  on  this  j 
j  individual.  If  you  are  this  man.  apply  | 
j  at  once.  Daily  News,  Box  1660,  An-  ; 
'  chorage.  Alaska  99501. 

‘  B^CPEKIBNCED  TITBULAR  COMBINATION  1 
pressman  wanted  by  leading  Southern  j 
j  New  England  weekly.  Union.  $130  plus  i 
i  full  benefits.  Pleasant  shore-side  com-  I 
I  munity.  Box  1811,  Eklitor  &  Publisher.  ; 

WORKING  PRESSROOM  FOREMAN  ' 

I  for  Web  Rotary  Offset  Plant.  Must  ; 

'  lie  able  to  maintain  and  deliver  pre- 
i  mium  (luality  work.  Many  lienefits  anil  I 
I  premium  salary  to  right  man.  Write  ' 
experience,  age,  references,  marital 
status:  sobriety  essential.  Zone  5.  Box  | 
1945,  Eklltor  &  Publisher.  i 


TOP  OPPORTUNITY  FOR 
TOP  PRESSMAN 

to  take  over  and  run  2nd  shift  in  news- 
paiier  circular  house  pressroom.  Must 
lie  familiar  with  stereotyping,  single 
and  double  width  presses;  capable  of 
training  crew.  Top  wages  and  lienefits. 
Permanent  iiosition.  Suburban  (Tiicago 
area.  A  real  fine  opjiortunity !  Box 
1969,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


WEB  PRESS  E'OREMAN 
Publishers  joining  forces  will  install 
I  web  offset  newspaper  press  near  major 
!  Wisconsin  city.  Opportunity  for  ex- 
I  perienced  iiressman  to  take  charge  of 
growing  operation.  Write  references, 
experience  to  Howard  Sanstadt,  Wau¬ 
shara  Argus,  Wautoma.  Wis.  54982. 


Printers 


,  COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN  for 
I  2nd  shift.  This  is  a  working  foreman’s 
job  and  must  be  able  to  lockup  and 
lineup  forms  for  press.  Open  shop  in 
Central  New  Jersey.  Working  condi¬ 
tions  and  fringe  benefits  are  excellent. 
Box  1930,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


Production 

CAMERA  MAN  AND  STRIPPER  for 
new  offset  department  in  letterpress 
liook  &  job  plant.  One  small  offset 
press  now,  but  this  department  will 
grow.  Good  fringe  benefits  and  excel¬ 
lent  working  conditions.  Open  shop. 
Central  New  Jersey.  Bo-x  1922,  Eklitor 
&  Publisher, 


I  EXPERIER40ED  MEN  for  daily  news¬ 
paper  production  departments  in  E&P 
Zones  5,  7  and  8.  Send  full  typewrit¬ 
ten  details  to  Inland  Daily  Press 
Assn.,  7  S.  Dearborn,  (Chicago,  III. 
60603. 


1  Public  Relations 

ASSISTANT  Publications  Director  — 
Sharp,  versatile  young  woman  now 
sought  to  assist  Director  of  Publica- 
!  tions  for  large  national  agricultural 
^  firm.  Must  have  solid  writing  back- 
I  ground  and  have  knowledge  of  the 
j  graphic  arts;  must  be  able  to  handle 
rewrite,  layout,  editing  and  otiier  simi¬ 
lar  duties.  Photo  ability  not  necessary, 
but  would  bo  a  definite  asset.  Send 
resume  to  Box  1909,  EMitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher, 


Career  Opportunity 
In 

Public  Relations 

Major  Midwest  corporation 
offers  challenging:  initial 
position  and  excellent  ca¬ 
reer  growth  potential  for 
young  man  with  demonstra¬ 
ble  writing  skills,  plus  high 
degree  of  intelligence,  Judg¬ 
ment,  maturity  and  leader¬ 
ship.  Journalism  graduate 
with  some  daily  newspaper 
experience  preferred.  Wide 
range  of  public  relations 
duties.  Starting  salary  open. 
An  Equal  Opportunity  EImployerl 
Box  1914,  Editor  &  Publisher 


I >I  TU.I C  I N FORM  A'n ON— A 1 T A 1  jlCHIA 
Public  Information  officer  for  unique 
private  college  in  Eastern  Kentocl^: 
to  handle  writing,  photography  and 
liublications.  Some  travel — own  car; 
Position  requires  imaginative  indus¬ 
trious  person  with  training,  experience 
-or  loth  —to  serve  as  part  of  Devel. 
oiiment  team.  Strong  motivation  to 
service  requirecl ;  Stdary.  retirement 
and  health  benefits,  housing  plus  good 
vacation.  Submit  letter  of  application, 
resume  with  references  and  photo  to 
Development  Director,  Alice  Lloyd  Col¬ 
lege.  Pippa  Passes,  Kentucky.  41844. 


PUBLIC  RELATTONS  WRITER— Ma¬ 
jor  New  York  City  corporation  seeki 
career  man  for  full-scale  public  rela¬ 
tions  program.  Should  have  demon¬ 
strated  writing  ability.  Newspaper  ex¬ 
perience  or  public  relations  trainin* 
helpful.  Fine  long  range  opportuni¬ 
ties  in  I>res8,  community  and  stock¬ 
holder  relationships,  etlitorial  services 
and  employee  communications.  Salary 
range  $6,500-$7,000  depending  on  qual¬ 
ifications.  Box  1952,  Eklitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


AIRLINE  PUBLIC  RELATIONS  - 
Major  airline  wants  young  J-graduat« 
with  2-4  years’  daily  newspaper  ex¬ 
perience  for  New  York  City  office  with 
primary  responsibility  at  Kennedy  Air¬ 
port.  Unlimited  opportunity  for  ad¬ 
vancement.  Starting  salary  $7,800.  Box 
2000,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


OPPORTITNITY  for  creative  thinker 
and  writer.  Immediate  opening.  Mini¬ 
mum  of  three-five  years’  solid  writing 
and/or  editorial  experience,  to  head 
public  relations  department  of  nation'i 
most  international,  interracial  college. 
Position  involves  news,  features  and 
occasional  magazine  articles.  Knowl- 
eiige  of  photography  desirable.  Versa¬ 
tility  and  sound  judgement  mandatory. 
Rural  setting  in  southeastern  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  between  D.C.  and  Philadelphia. 
.Send  resume  first  letter.  Box  197B, 
Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


PUBUC  RELATIONS-  .Man  under  SI 
with  broad  education,  writing  and 
graphics  bent,  sought  as  assistant  in 
expanding  audio  visual  department  o( 
large  Ohio  comi>any.  Include  salary 
rcriuirements  with  resume.  Box  1978, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS  ASSISTANT 
Zone  2  college  needs  iuisistant  PR  di¬ 
rector  to  specialize  in  sports  informa¬ 
tion,  supervise  darkroom  o|>eration. 
Sportswriting  prowess.  i>hoto  experi¬ 
ence,  Bachelor’s  degree  essential.  Send 
full  details,  including  resume  and 
salary  expectations,  to  Box  1985.  Eldi‘ 
tor  &  Publishe.'-. 


TRADE  SCHOOL.S 
Linotype  School 


OHIO  LINOTYPE  SCHOOL 
LOGAN.  OHIO  43138 
Linotype-Intertyp*  Instruction 
EVee  Information 
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Situations  Wanted 


YOUR  FIRST  SOURCE  FOR  QUALIFIED  PERSONNEL  IN  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS 


Administratire  |  Editorial 


MANAi.fMENT  TEAM  seeks  chal-  MANAGING  EDITOR 

lenite.  ilaily  or  suburban  weekly  irroup.  Fifteen  years'  all-around  experience 
Experic-nced  all  tlepartments.  Stronsr  on  in  newsroom,  includinK  sports.  Zone 
offset  knows  letterpress  equally  well.  2.  Present  salary  $200.  Box  1897,  Edi- 


Box  l'J^<7,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Circulation 

dRCI'EATION  MANAGE'R  or  iissist- 
ant.  Knowleclffe  city,  country,  mail, 

ABC  and  l)oy  promotion.  Twenty-five 
years’  ••.xperience.  Presently  employed 
as  CM.  Write  for  complete  resume.  Box 
1811,  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 

SOLICITOR  CIRCULATION :  Your 
plan  or  my  proven  tie-in  ads,  sparse 
routes  and  carriers.  More  customers 
working  complete  details  sinKularly  or  \ 
can  build  crew.  Prefer  Zone  8,  flexible.  ! 
Box  1993,  Editor  &  Publisher.  Com-  i 
mission.  ls>nK  experience.  ; 

(.lassified  Advertisiiift  | 

CAM — 2,')  years’  extierience  (50-330,-  ! 
000).  AnKressive — top  producer!  Em-  ; 

ployed,  liox  1931,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER,  mature,  ex- 
periencecl.  Rebuild  if  necessary.  Refer¬ 
ences,  classified  display,  promotion.  ^ 
Box  1983,  Editor  &  Publisher,  ! 

PROVEN  PRODUCER  with  know-how 
and  ability  that  increases  classified 
IlnaRe,  revenue  and  readership  seeks 
challenRinsr  manaRement  opportunity. 
Box  1986,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


Display  Advertising 

AD  SALESMAN  presently  workinR 
50-M  daily,  stymied :  want  more  chal- 
lenRe  and  responsibility— assistant  or 
manaRer  small  daily.  Zone  2,  Box 
1991,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

If  your  N.  Calif,  or  Northwest 
market  is  RrowinR  and  you  would 
like  to  have  a  substantial  increase 
in  total  <lisplay,  there  is  a  Rood 
likelihoocl  that  I  can  accomplish 
this  for  you.  I  have  had  29  years’ 
experience  in  the  publishinR  field. 
Arc  48.  This  includes  a  metro 
market  daily  and  present  perma¬ 
nent  employment  with  a  nationally 
recoRnized  consumer  maRazine. 
Previous  experience  includes  25 
years  in  merchandising:  and  na¬ 
tional  sales  and  4  years’  editorial. 
Very  creative.  Ask  some  questions. 
Unlimited  references  from  execu¬ 
tives  known  to  you  or  your  SF 
Bay  Area  reps.  WillinR  to  relocate. 

If  you  offer  a  challenRe,  the  salary 
is  a  secondary  consideration.  Will 
travel  at  own  expense  for  inter¬ 
view.  Box  2005,  fklitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

HIRE  A  WINNER!  15  years  retail  ad 
director,  3  years  trade  association 
executive.  StronR  salesman,  idea  man. 
public  siieaker.  Rood  administrator. 
Prefer  Zones  4,  5,  9.  Box  2001,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


Editorial 

.  SPORTS-NEWS-OOLUMNIST 
Assistant  sports  editor,  sports  colum¬ 
nist  and  editorial  i>ace  columnist  for 
30,000  circulation  daily  seeks  oppor¬ 
tunity  immediately  In  California,  Chi¬ 
cago  area,  St.  Louis,  Miami,  Minne¬ 
apolis,  Detroit,  Boston  area,  N.Y.C. 

Washington,  D.C.  area,  Iiondon, 
^  InrRe  metropolitan  daily.  Box 
1836,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


tor  &  Publisher. 

AMUSEMENTS.  Book  or  Travel  Edi¬ 
tor — maRazine  or  PR  work.  Ten  years’ 
news,  desk  experience:  now  wire  edi¬ 
tor  for  metro  daily.  Age  28.  Box  1946, 
Editor  &  Publisher, 

ARMY  SIGNAL  CORPS  CAPTAIN. 
English-Journalism  graduate,  winner 
of  National  Writing  Contest,  seeks 
writing  opportunity  with  newspaper  or 
lulvertising  agency.  Varied  adminis¬ 
trative  and  international  staff  experi¬ 
ence,  loth  civilian  and  military.  29 
years  ohi.  Available  in  July.  Zones 
I,  8,  or  9  preferred.  Box  1938,  Editor 
&  I’ublisher. 

MANAGING  EDITOR  for  me<lium  or 
small  daily,  btilly  qualified  by  experi¬ 
ence,  eilucation  and  character.  Box 
1951,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

MANAGING  EDITOR— 20  years  ns  re-  j 
porter,  copy  editor,  slotman,  news  edi-  I 
tor,  editorial  writer.  Family  man,  41.  ' 
Box  1964,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PUBUCATIONS  EDITOR-WRITER, 
experienced.  Married.  36.  Industrial  or 
educational  publications  work.  Ten 
years’  Journalism.  Photography.  Box 
1959,  IVlitor  &  Publisher. 

VERSATILE  NEWSMAN,  40'g— head¬ 
ing  staff  of  12— seeks  new  opportunity,  j 
Handles  anything;  strong  on  local.  ; 
features.  Bu.x  1953,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

WRITING  or  editorial  position  on  e<lu- 
cational,  religious,  idea  or  house  maga¬ 
zine.  Master’s  degree,  experience.  Mini¬ 
mum  salary  $5,600.  Box  1923,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

COPY  EDITOR  —  Good,  fast.  M.A.. 
J-School.  Working  on  metroisilitan 
paper;  seeks  change  to  another  big 
paiier.  Box  2002,  Editor  &  Publisher.  ^ 

EDITOR- WRITER,  female — presently  ' 
employed  full  charge  letterpress  bi¬ 
weekly  4  pager,  plus  PR  duties-  seeks  ! 
minimum  salary  $7, COO.  Metro  l).t'.- 
Md.  area.  Box  1973,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher, 

FEATURE  WRITER 

Award-winning  writer  of  precise,  in- 
depth  features  and  series  for  one  of 
midwest’s  major  dailies  seeks  changed 
atmosphere  in  which  vigor,  ideas  and 
imagination  are  both  sought  and  mean¬ 
ingful.  Formerly  department  head  e<li- 
tor.  thoroughly  experienced  in  all  edi¬ 
torial  and  production  phases.  Age  36, 

I  family.  Box  1997,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

LEGISL.A’nVE  REPORTER,  solid  ex- 
(lerience  in  federal  and  state  court 
coverage,  wants  to  s|>ecialize  in  court 
and  legal  reporting  for  metropolitan 
daily.  Five  years’  experience:  age  30. 
Bo.x  1999,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 

NEWSPAPERS,  WIRE  service,  trade 
lutpers,  radio  news,  rewrite,  features, 
column,  editorials,  copy  editor.  At  it 
30  years-  want  to  go  30  more.  Bo.x 
1976,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

REGIONAL  EDITOR  IN  SOUTH  for 
single  or  multiple  publisher.  Business, 
professional  magazines.  Experience*! 
writer  able  to  assist  home  office  pro¬ 
grams,  advertising  and  promotion. 
Write  Box  1982,  ^itor  &  Publisher, 

REPORTER-EDITOR,  34.  nine  years’ 
experience  all  beats.  College  man, 
award-winner.  New  England  preferretl. 

I  Bo.x  1994,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


YOUNG  OOUPLE:  man  recent  gradu¬ 
ate  high-ranking  eastern  university — 
coliege  newspaper  editor  —  experience 
with  large  New  York  daily :  wife, 
seven  month’s  by-line  experience  43,000 
daily;  desire  t>ositions  as  reporters. 
Will  relocate.  Resume  on  request.  Box 
1981,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


Photography 


PHOTOGRAPHER  has  good  job,  but 
family  demands  more  money.  Consist¬ 
ent  award-winner.  Twelve  years  large 
Texas  daily.  Vet  WW  two,  under  40. 
Early  background  college,  national 
magazines.  $150  minimum  with  future. 
Box  1988,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Employment  Agencies 


COMPOSING  ROOM  IXIREIMAN 

**EDITORS  &  REPORTERS**  |  union.  Expert  tape  operation.  'Twenty 
National  clearing  house  for  competent  l>ook-job-newspaper  experience, 

personnel  coast  to  coast  at  no  charge  ^ 

to  employer.  Phone,  Write  or  Wire  Editor  &  I  ublisher. 

HEADIJNE  PERSONNEL  (Agency) 

56  W.  45th  St.,  N.Y.C.  212  OX  7-6728  - - - 


Free  Lance 

SUBJECT — TRAVEL:  Young  and  able 
writer  touring  Euroi>e,  N.  Africa, 
Mid-East  alone  on  economy  basis  can 
provide  travel  news  or  features.  Wire 
service  experience.  I.«aving  August. 
Box  1943,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  WRITER  PHOTOGRAPHER 
desires  article  and/or  photo  assign¬ 
ments  in  Boston  area  for  magazines, 
industrial  publications,  house  organs, 
brochures.  Contact:  H.  Smith.  Up- 
periver  Rd.,  Ipswich,  Mass.,  01938. 

Photography 

PHOTOJOURNALIST  —  Ten  years’ 
newspaper  experience — some  magazine; 
33,  married;  seeks  position  of  responsi¬ 
bility  on  a  publication  desiring  a  capa¬ 
ble  news  and  feature  man.  Box  1896, 
Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


Public  Helations 

COLLEGE  PUBLIC  INFORMATION 
DIRECTOR’S  POSmON  WANTED 
by  woman  with  25  years  in  publicity, 
publications  and  public  relations.  Cur¬ 
rently  employed  as  News  Bureau  Direc¬ 
tor  in  small  liberal  arts  college.  Posi¬ 
tion  preferred  in  college  where  promo¬ 
tion  of  academic  feats  wins  prec^ence. 
Box  1867,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSMAN  with  Negro  press  seeks 
PR  post  in  Washington,  D.C.  Twelve 
years’  experience ;  35.  married.  Box 

1933,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Special  Editions 

ANNIVERSARY,  PROGRESS  or  what 
have  you  editions.  References  and  sam¬ 
ples  available.  Commission  only.  Call 
collect  (AC  316)  HU  3-8461.  or  write; 
P.O.  Box  111,  Dodge  City,  Kans. 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiH^^^^^ 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


Address 


®ip  Code 


s  Classification. 


A  GOOD  WOMAN’S  EDITOR  is  hard  i  TWE'LVE  YEARS’  EXPERIENCE  in 
to  find.  Here’s  one  on  large  daily:  reix>rting.  publications  and  public  in¬ 
seeks  new  position — more  responsibil-  formation.  Woman  J-graduate  seeks 
]ty.  Wide  background  editing,  writing,  Wisconsin  ixaiition.  Box  1998,  Eklitor  & 
layout.  Box  1879,  Eklitor  &  Publisher.  Publisher. 

BXPERIBINOED  REPORTER  seeks  '^RO  NEEDS  SEASONED  NEWSMAN! 
new  California  daily  job;  33,  married.  Now  wire,  news,  makeup  etlitor  3.5-M; 
diligent  worker.  Box  1866,  Editor  &  \  seek  Gulf  Coast.  Florida.  Permanent. 
Publisher.  1  Box  1992,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

editor  di  PUBLISHER  for  June  26,  1965 


Q  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily 


j  To  Run;  Times  Till  Forbidden  g 

I  Mail  to:  1 

I  EDITOR  ft  PUILISHIR  •  ISO  ThM  AvasM  •  N«w  Ym4i.  N«w  York  1Cd22  | 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Rol>ert  U.  Brown 

Newspaper  Growth  in  New  York 


The  stories  about  talks  among 
New  York  City  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  concerning  possible  amal¬ 
gamation  of  printing  facilities, 
etc.,  which  has  led  to  speculation 
about  suspensions  and  mergers, 
has  been  damaging  to  the  news¬ 
papers  involve<l,  to  .say  the  least. 

In  addition,  it  has  brought 
al)out  a  revival  of  talk,  in  print 
and  elsewhere,  of  the  alleged 
decline  of  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness  in  New  York  which,  as 
always,  is  presented  as  typical 
of  the  condition  of  the  news¬ 
paper  business  in  our  major 
cities.  This  is  guaranteed  to  be 
damaging  to  newspapers  in 
other  areas  where  the  publish¬ 
ing  picture  Ijears  no  resem¬ 
blance  to  that  in  New  York 
City. 

The  trouble  is  that  most  ama¬ 
teur  newspaper  analysts  look 
upon  the  island  of  Manhattan 
as  New  York  City.  They  also  are 
inclined  to  view  the  number  of 
individual  newspapers  published 
there  as  being  the  basic  criteria 
for  comparison.  They  fail  to 
view  the  growth  of  newspaper 
publishing  in  the  area  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  what  has  been  going  on 
in  Manhattan. 

Leaving  aside  all  discussion  of 
the  financial  difficulties  of 
several  Manhattan-p  u  b  1  i  s  h  e  d 
dailies,  which  are  well  knowm, 
let  us  look  at  the  broad  news¬ 
paper  picture  and  what  has 
happenwl  in  the  area  in  the  last 
40-odd  years. 

♦  * 

We  take  as  our  theme  two 
.■sentences  from  a  .Veto  York 
Timei^  editorial  of  June  18  which 
said:  “In  the  early  nineteen- 
twenties  there  were  14  dailies  of 
general  circulation  published  in 
Manhattan  and  a  half-dozen 
others  in  Brooklyn  and  the 
Bronx.  Today,  despite  a  popula¬ 
tion  growd;h  of  2,250,000,  there 
are  only  six — operating  city¬ 
wide.  Heavy  competition  from 
tv',  radio  and  other  media  has  of 
course  been  a  factor  in  this 
attrition.” 

In  1922,  there  were  14  dailies 
of  general  circulation  published 
in  Manhattan.  They  had  circula¬ 
tions  ranging  from  19,000  to 
000,000  w'ith  a  combined  total 
of  3,411,857.  (All  figures  here 
are  taken  from  E&P  Year 
Books.)  Their  circulations  then 
wei-e  not  confined  to  Manhattan 
any  more  than  they  are  now’. 

In  1964,  the  number  of  Man¬ 
hattan-based  daily  new’spapers 
had  been  reduced  to  six  with  a 
combined  circulation  of  4,401,- 


110.  In  spite  of  the  attrition  the 
number  of  coi)ies  sold  every  day 
had  increased  by  29%. 

However,  the  Times  said  the 
population  had  increased  by 
2,250,000  in  that  period  which 
was  n  gain  of  40%.  That  in¬ 
crease  was  for  the  city-w'ide  total 
including  five  boroughs. 

In  1922  there  were  eight 
daily  newspapers  published  in 
the  Iwroughs  other  than  Man¬ 
hattan.  They  had  a  combiiuHl 
circulation  of  254,092.  Most  of 
those  papers  had  di.sappeared, 
merged  or  been  replaced  so  that 
in  1964  there  were  also  eight 
dailies  published  in  those 
boroughs — but  they  had  a  com¬ 
bined  circulation  of  921,829. 
That  repre.sents  an  increase  of 
262%. 

The  combined  circulation  in¬ 
crease  of  the  daily  new.spapers 
in  New  York  City,  therefore, 
from  1922  to  1964  w’as  45%. 

*  *  ♦ 

The  growth  of  New  York  and 
the  changes  that  have  taken 
jilace  there  in  40  years  cannot 
l)e  appraised  properly  without 
considering  the  suburbs  and  sur¬ 
rounding  area. 

In  1922,  for  instance,  West¬ 
chester  County,  w’hich  is  just 
North  of  New'  York  City  and 
which  accounts  for  a  lot  of  com¬ 
muters,  had  10  small  dailies 
with  a  combined  circulation  of 
50,431.  The  largest  of  these 
papers  then  was  11,500  circula¬ 
tion. 

By  1964  these  10  papers  in 
eight  communities  had  become 
nine  dailies  in  as  many  com¬ 
munities  W’ith  a  combined  circu¬ 
lation  of  174,205.  That  is  an  in¬ 
crease  of  246%. 

Within  what  is  now’  reason¬ 
able  commuting  distance  from 
New’  York  City,  the  state  of  New’ 
Jersey  had  19  daily  new’spapers 
in  12  communities  in  1922  with 
total  circulation  of  437,461.  By 
1964  this  picture  had  changed 
to  14  dailies  in  11  communities 
but  W’ith  combined  circulation 
of  1,185,418.  That  is  an  increase 
in  daily  circulation  of  170%. 

*  *  * 

We  agree  that  it  is  unfortu¬ 
nate  that  the  total  number  of 
newspapers  in  Manhattan,  w’hich 
is  sometimes  erroneously  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  New’  York  City,  has 
been  reduced*  over  the  years.  But 
it  is  something  that  has  been 
brought  about  by  the  economics 
of  the  business  as  W’ell  as  popu¬ 
lation  shifts. 

When  you  examine  the  New’ 


York  area  as  a  whole  you  find 
that  in  spite  of  the  reduction  in 
number  there  were  6,682,562 
daily  buyers  of  new’spapers  in 
1964  as  compared  to  4,153,841 
in  1922  W’hich  is  an  increase  of 
60%. 


When  you  consider  thnt  the 
newspapers  published  out;  ule  of 
Manhattan  are  jirofitable, .  I  most 
without  exception,  it  puts  i  dif¬ 
ferent  complexion  on  a  picture 
that  is  frequently  painted  as 
extremely  dark. 


Photons  Inspire  Atloptiun  Requests 


Poignant  pictures  of  two  Vietnamese  children  —  one  a  J 
wounded,  weeping  gill  and  the  other  a  defiant,  suspicious  | 
boy,  hav'e  touched  the  hearts  of  Americans.  | 

The  photos  were  taken  by  Horst  Faas,  AP  photographer,  | 
in  the  aftermath  of  battles  between  Vietnamese  soldiers  | 
I  and  Viet  Cong  guerrillas  in  Dong  Xoai.  | 

The  little  girl,  barefoot  and  clad  only  in  dark  pantaloons,  I 
her  left  arm  and  hand  swathed  in  bandages,  w’as  show’n  | 
limping  through  the  rubble  of  Dong  Xoai.  Her  parents  at  I 
first  had  lieen  reported  killed  in  the  battle  that  raged  | 
through  the  tow’n,  but  later  her  mother  was  reunited  | 
with  her.  | 

“We  want  this  little  girl  to  love  and  take  care  of  with  | 
our  four  children,”  wrote  a  couple  from  Ontario,  Calif.  | 
to  the  Associated  Press.  “We  don’t  have  much  money  ...  I 
but  we  do  have  a  lot  of  lov’e  and  a  little  ranch-like  home  | 
here.  Could  he  (Faas)  help  us  get  her  over  here  to  adopt?”  I 

A  Proctor,  Vt.,  man  also  wanted  to  be  put  in  touch  | 

with  Faas  “to  find  out  if  it  is  jmssible  to  adopt  her  if  she  | 

has  no  other  place,”  and  a  man  in  Issaquah,  Wash.,  wrote  I 
to  the  Seattle  Times:  “Our  family  talked  about  it  .  .  .  | 

w’e  would  like  to  see  about  adopting  her.”  | 

The  wounded  child  was  identified  as  Gian  Thi  Yen.  I 
She  had  fled  in  terror  when  the  Viet  Cong  had  overrun  | 

the  civ’ilian  quarters  of  Dong  Xoai.  When  the  battle  | 

ceased,  a  medic  bandaged  her  wounds.  Then  she  wandered  | 
through  the  rubble  for  several  hours  looking  for  her  | 
parents,  brothers  and  sisters.  American  helicopter  pilots  1 
took  her  to  a  hospital  in  Saigon.  1 

Yen’s  mother  had  searched  fruitlessly  for  her  in  Dong  | 
Xoai.  Then  she  learned  that  some  wounded  children  had  I 

been  taken  to  Saigon,  so  she  went  there.  The  woman  had  I 

to  give  Yen  the  bad  news  that  her  father,  a  brother  and  a  | 
sister  had  been  killed,  but  also  informed  the  girl  that  | 
two  of  her  brothers  were  alive.  | 

The  boy,  the  only  survivor  found  by  Vietnamese  Rangers  1 
when  they  entered  the  demolished  rubber  plantation  town  | 
of  Thuan  Loi,  touched  a  farm  woman  in  Newark,  Ohio.  I 
“He  reached  right  out  to  me  last  night  in  a  pitiful  plea  I 
I  for  care,”  she  wrote.  “I  will  not  rest  until  I  can  somehow  I 

I  find  out  about  this  little  one,  and  the  possibility  of  getting  | 

him  and  giving  him  a  loving  home.”  | 
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Building  a  manhole 
-Bell  System  style 

Providing  access  to  underground  phone  cables  is 
vital  to  good  service.  The  trick  is  to  do  it  quickly,  at 
low  cost  and  with  minimum  public  inconvenience . . . 


Add  cover. 


Fill  and  surface. 


Situation  normal. 


You’re  looking  at  a  “prefab”  manhole- 
precast  in  piecise,  interlocking  se<*tions  for 
easier,  faster  handling. 

('omplete  installations  (hole  digging  to 
finish)  can  usually  be  accomplished  in  less 
than  one  day,  compared  with  a  week  when  a 
manhole  vault  is  poured  and  set  on  the  site. 
This  means  less  traffic  tie-up  and  inconve¬ 


nience  to  the  community.  .And  excavations 
are  exposed  less  to  adventurous  youngsters. 

This  construction  method  is  being  usetl 
more  and  more  where  conditions  permit.  It’s 
still  another  example  of  the  Bell  System’s 
continuing  efforts  to  find  better,  lower-cost 
ways  to  provide  and  maintain  the  best  tele¬ 
phone  service  in  the  world. 


Bell  System 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph 
and  Associated  Companies 


i 
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TAKES  TO  THE  KOAD 


with  the  FIRST  study  of  new  passenger  car  buyers 
in  New  York  City  and  the  Suburbs 
made  in  consultation  with  the  ADVERTISING  RESEARCH  FOUNDATION 


Here’s  the  only  continuing  study  that  presents  a  mix 
and  match  of  city  and  suburban  papers,  and  shows  how 
to  get  greater  impact  with  greater  cost  efficiency. 

Millions  of  dollars  have  been  spent  by  the  New  York 
World-Telegram  and  other  Scripps-Howard  newspapers 
on  valid,  factual,  and  timely  research  in  the  many 
markets  which  we  serve. 

The  range  of  these  merchandising  and  selling  aids  has 


been  wide,  and  they  have  had  a  very  real  effect  on  thee 
distribution  and  sale  of  goods  and  services  in  almosH 
every  area  of  consumer  products. 

National  advertisers  and  the  agencies  representing 
them  are  invited  to  contact  the  New  York  World!' 
Tr’-  T!  or  any  of  the  Scripps-Howard  General  Adva'* 
tisi.  o  -'ffices  for  a  complete  presentation  of  some  of  th* 
most  significant  market  data  ever  compiled. 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 


NEW  YORK  WORLD-TELEGRAM  &  THE  SUN  •  ALBUQUERQUE  TRIBUNE  •  BIRMINGHAM  POST-HERALO  •  FORT  WORTH  PRESS 
CINCINNATI  POST  &  TIMES-STAR  •  CLEVELAND  PRESS  •  PITTSBURGH  PRESS  •  EL  PASO  HERALD-POST  •  EVANSVILLE  PRESS 
INDIANAPOLIS  TIMES  •  KENTUCKY  EDITION,  CINCINNATI  POST  &  TIMES-STAR  •  KNOXVILLE  NEWS-SENTINEL  •  MEMPHIS  COMMERCIAL  APPEAL 
MEMPHIS  PRESS-SCIMITAR  •  COLUMBUS  CITIZEN-JOURNAL  •  DENVER  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  NEWS  •  WASHINGTON  DAILY  NEWS 


Ganwol  AdvartMns  Dapf. ...  200  Pork  Av*v  Naw  Tark  Chy— Chkaga  Son  PraiKiMe  La*  Angaiat  Oatrait  Cincinnati  PhNodalpliia  OaHo* 
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